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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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oe AN UNPRAISED PICTURE. 
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BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 


| Jiiwapicture once by Angelo. 
| “wfafinished,” said the critic; “done in 
youth . 
And that was all, no thought of praise, 
forsooth! 
“ ‘Je was informed, and doubtless it was so. 
“godyet, I let an hour of dreaming go 
The way of all tinre, touched to tears and 
: ruth, 
ae Passion and joy, the prick of conscience’ 
tooth, 
" Baore that careworn Christ’s divine, soft 
glow. 
‘Whe painter’s yearning with an unsure 
hand 
fad moved me more than might his mas- 
ter days: 
He seemed to speak like one whose Mecca- 
land 
{s first beheld, tho faint and far the ways; 
Who may not then his shaken voice com- 
mand, 
| Yet trembles forth a word of prayer and 
praise. 
Yaw Yorx CrTy. 
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_ —s-'T0. A REALIST. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 
A cross-Bow old, with lathe and gaffle 


gnm, 
And carven stock, hung in a castle hall— 
Mere bric-a-brac, but on the distance dim 
It sketched de Jourdon’s quarril, Rich- 
ard’s fall. 


Acurious ballad written by Villon 
(The sweet old thief)—the page was wan 
and sere; 
But genius had set a glow thereon 
Like memory’s flush on snows that fell 
last year. 


Abroken plow beside a hedge-row flung 
Amid the flowering weeds of early June, 
Told of poor Burns, who from the furrow 
sung 
The Banks ¢f Ayr and Braes o’ Bonnie 
Doon. 


A fossil skeleton, delicate and rare, 
A bird (held fast in rock for ages long) 
by the quarry-men. I heard the air 
Eons ago thrill to its morning song! 


Avouthern zittern found at Avignon; 
Broken its keys with pearls and opals set; 
strings were rust, its wreathéd sound- 
board gone, 
But _— of passion wrung it fret by 
t. : 


Aleathern bottle, wrinkled, black and old, 
And dry as dust of Eden’s apple-bloom— 
Ah, but the philter that it used to hold 
ted it with the ghost of strange per- 
fume, 


A phrase by Sappho, or a violin 
€ at Cremona—all the bits of clay 
Palissy burned deathless color in— 
crudest charcoal sketches of Millet— 


How o with charm, how redolent and 

. pe 

3 ae fertile is the purple mood they bring! 

She heroes fight again, Pan blows his pipe, 
m the sacred groves the Muses 
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Time spares the germs that subtile genius 
needs; 
Forth from the blue of distance they are 
sent; 
And poor indeed is he who never heeds 
What precious hints fall from the firma- 
ment. 


Aloft, arear, in caverns dark, profound, 
Where no dull commonplace has ever 
been, 
The golden web of genius is wound, 
Which all the thronging world is tangled 
in. 


Genius, that wind-worn reed, unsightly, 
rude, 
Notched by some strong, untutored arti- 
saD; 
That golden lyre, that lute of jeweled wood, 
That syrinx blown by furry lips of Pan! 


Ah, friend, as you read Keats one starry 
night, 
While on the world lay dreams and mys- 
tery, 
You felt a thrill, trembled and cried out- 
right: 
“Young god! Strange boy! Let go the 
heart of me!”’ 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





THE DEMOCRATIC OFFICE-HOLD- 
ERS. 


BY JOHN JAMES INGALLS, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


IF there will be ‘“‘ more than forty thou- 
sand Democrats in office on the 4th of 
March next,” about which I know noth- 
ing, they should all be removed before 
the going down of the sun on that day, 
and more than forty thousand Republi- 
cans appointed in their stead. What the 
attitude of the administration will be, I 
have neither opinion nor information. 

ATCHISON, KAN. 
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THE MERIT SYSTEM DEMANDED. 





BY THE HON, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I HAVE always believed that the Repub- 
lican Party was really in sympathy with 
the reform; I think that Mr. Cleveland 
himself would have liked to favor it, tho 
be was unable to withstand the great 
Democratic pressure. I do not expect to 
see the reform built up in a day, andI 
appreciate fully that in some Republican 
eyes it has been somewhat discredited, less 
by Mr. Cleveland’s actions than by the con- 
trast between them and his professions, 
and likewise by the violent and extreme 
Democratic partisanship of some of the 
most prominent Civil Service Reformers 
who were nominally Independents. Nev- 
ertheless, I think that we have a right 
both to expect and to demand that under 
General Harrison’s Administration there 
shall be a distinct and substantial ad- 
vance in the direction of extending the 
Merit System as contrasted with the 
Spoils System, of making minor Govern- 
mental appointments. 

I think that under Mr. Cleveland the 
public service fell off as compared with 
what it was under Republican rule; but 
I think that he did better than most other 
Democratic leaders would have done; 
andI wish to see Mr. Harrison do mark- 
edly better than Mr. Cleveland. 

Yours truly, 
; THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
OYSTER Bay, L. I, 





REMOVALS BY THE NEW ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 


BY THE HON. DORMAN B. EATON, 
EX-MEMBER OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


THE INDEPENDENT requests me to an- 
swer this question, ‘‘ What should be the 
attitude of General Harrison’s Adminis- 
tration toward the 40,000 or more Demo- 
crats who will be in office on the fourth of 
March next?’ In the view of the moral- 
ist, looking only to right in the abstract, 
or to the ideal political condition and 
standard of duty, this question is very 
simple and easily answered. In that view 
a small proportion of these officers—the 
heads of departments, for example, and a 
few others—whose duties, are in part 
an exercise of discretion in carrying 
out the political principles and policics of 
the new administration—should be super- 
seded and their places should be filled by 
new officers who have confidence in those 
principles and policies, and who would, 
therefore, bring zeal, faith and an intel- 
ligent conviction to their enforcement. 
That would secure vigorous and harmo- 
nious leadership in administrative af- 
fairs; for those higher officers every where 
give the instructions and exercise the 
supervision to which their subordinates— 
that is the residue of the 40,000 officers— 
over the whole Union must conform, 

None of these subordinates should be 
removed merely by reason of their politi- 
cal opinions, or so long as—maintaining 
good character and not using their official 
authority for party or personal ends— 
they shall discharge their official duties 
with good faitL and efficiency. In this non- 
partisan class of public servants engaged 
simply in doing the public work, should 
be included not only all mere clerks and 
employés, but all postmasters, collectors 
and other officers, whose functions relate 
to business and not to policy. Their offi- 
cial duties are the same, and the public 
is interested in their being discharged in 
a uniform manner, whoever is President 
and whatever party is in power. They 
have no legal or moral right to take any 
part in guiding the policy of an adminis- 
tration or in exercising any discretion in 
the enforcement of its principles. Were 
it not for the blinding and distorting in- 
fluence of the generally accepted theories 
of political patronage, of supporting 
parties by assessments upon the public 
servants, and of forcing these serv- 
ants to do party work, every sen- 
sible man would regard it as absurd 
and disgraceful to convert a post-office or 
customs office into a party intrenchment 
or an agency for party management. A 
postmaster or internal revenue collector 
can no more fitly be made a political 
officer than can the president of an ex- 
press company or of a bank, There is in 
the nature of things no morea Democratic 
method of assorting mails, or a Republi- 
can way of making internal revenue col- 
lectors, than there is a Presbyterian way 
of carrying packages or a Baptist way 
of keeping a bank account. Just in the 
degree that a postmaster or a revenue col- 
lector is an active, intolerant politician, 
and his office is a lounging place for 
partisan schemers, he is sure to be a bad 
officer. Had President Cleveland re- 
quired all postmasters to be good Method- 
ists instead of Democrats, or should Presi- 
dent Harrison require all postmasters 
to be good Presbyterians instead of Re- 
publicans, the test of office thus enforced 
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could by no means be regarded as so ty_ 
rannical or absurd as a mere party test for 
such places; because to be either a good 
Methodist or a good Presbyterian, a man 
must be of good character and have 
moral earnestness at least, but the merest 
reprobate may stand a simple party test. 
We cannot in our party blindness see, 
plain as it is, that the party test for these 
officers is utterly irrelevant and despotic; 
but we can see that the religious test of 
Cromwell, Queen Elizabeth or the Plym- 
outh Colony would be such. Our party 
prejudice utterly distorts our judgment 
in such matters. A party, in the general 
view, is not so much a body of men whose 
strength is in the soundness of its prin- 
ciples and the high cheracter of its mem- 
bership with no right to use patronage 
and the public servants for its own ends, 
as it is a body of political soldiers which, 
having captured the Government, may 
make the Government pay the expenses 
of the campaign and supply the forces 
for the next contest. 

On this theory, a President is not re- 
quired, in reference to removals, to ask 
simply this question: Is this a worthy 
officer performing his duties well? but 
may ask—indeed, he must ask—these 
further questions: Is he a good worker 
formy party? Is there not some man 
who has worked for my party, who, to 
its advantage, may be given this office? 
Cannot this office be given to some one 
who will carry the district for my party 
at the next election, or to some cousin of 
a great politician whom it is prudent to 
conciliate? 

The precedents of generations are ap- 
pealed to for making such questions de- 
cisive. They are supported by the echo- 
ing voices of millions standing in the ranks 
of the party demanding its so-called 
rights. After next March tens of thou- 
sands will claim office, if not by virtue of 
promises made, yet by reason of the late 
removals for party purposes. 

Party leaders, as everybody knows 
promise offices for work for the party. 
In this spirit, and on this basis, all over 
the Union, there are at this moment, I 
doubt not, on an average from ten to fifty 
seekers of every oftice, which the appli- 
cation of party test for removals would 
make vacant. Those in the public serv- 
ice are trying to gain influence enough 
to hold on to their places. The mails are 
swelling with the letters and petitions of 
those resolved to capture such places, 
The correspondence of Members of Con- 
gress will be doubled and trebled as we 
near the fourth of March, by reason of 
this office-seeking class. Those who were 
for mere party reasons wrongfully put 
out of office are, all over the country, un- 
questionably combining party influence 
for getting back into their old places. It 
is a disgraceful condition of things for a 
great nation. 

This brings us to the other part of 
the answer to the questions propounded, 
which must regard the situation as well 
as the abstract view of removals. No 
President can wholly prevail against such 
pressure for removals in the present state 
of public opinion, however resolute his 
purpose to do his full duty. President 
Grant yielded to the office-seekers, and 
abandoned a reform hehad begun. Pres- 
ident Cleveland has made a more heroic 
and successful struggle, but has come 
out far short of his ideal in various ways. 
He has, however, fully preserved the ex- 
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aminations—constituting the specific re- 
form—which were begun under President 
Arthur. That reform required a surren- 
der of party patronage, and the selections 
of persons for appointment on the basis 
of non-partisan examinations of merit, 
for about 15.000 places. It also prohibited 
the demand of political assessments by 
any one public officer of the United States 
of another, but not by private individuals, 
President Cleveland has faithfully up- 
held this specific reform, both as to 
assessments and as to examinations. He 
has also extended the examinations to 
seven additional post-offices, and vari- 
ous other offices, so that not far from 
16,000 places are now covered by them. 
Fully half the clerical force of all 
the post-offices of the Union, as well as 
the clerical force of the customs offices 
where nearly ninety per cent, of the cus- 
toms revenue of the country is collected. 
are now covered by these examinations. 
These nearly 16.000 places are, therefore, 
practically taken out of party patronage 
and placed beyond the sphere of arbitrary 
removals, areform by no means small for 
a beginning, and which is sure to grow. 
The charges made for campaign purposes 
that President Cleveland has abanduned 
this reform, or has allowed it to die out 
are as unjust to him and as false to truth 
as they are discreditable, I am sorry to 
have to say, to the managers of the Re- 
publican Party. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that this reform did not 
extend tothe removals from places out- 
side the examinations, or to the question 
of officers interfering in party politics, 
however repugnant its spirit certainly is 
to such abuses. The Republican Party 
under President Arthur was not prepared 
to undertake a reform which should cover 
these points. It has not since deprived itself 
of the largest liberty in making remova's. 
The Republican managers have broadly 
exposed the shortcomings of President 
Cleveland both in making or allowing a 
disgraceful number of removals for party 
reasons, and in allowing far too much 
(tho less than before in this genera- 
tion) of activity in party pvlitics on the 
part of federal officials; but they have 
carefully left the doors open for the same 
abuses by their own President. 

So far as the specific reform referred 
to is concerned, the new President I am 
sure will support it and gradually extend 
it to other offices. Heis a firm man with 
a high sense of public duty, and with 
views fairly favorable to the extension of 
the reform, to which his party is pledged; 
andin the ranks of the Republicans there 
is, I think, a larger proportion in favor of 
true Civil Service Reform than in the 
ranks of the Democrats. But we shall 
have a great increase of the Democratic 
supporters of reform, especially of a re- 
form condemning removals without 
cause, when, after the fourth of March, 
such removals will mean turning out 
Democrats; and, for reason just as nat- 
ural, probably some apostacy from such 
a reform onthe part of Republicans anx- 
ious for vacancies for their henchmen. 

As removals from the classified service 
—that is the part of the service subject to 
the examinations—do not open a place to 
mere party henchmen or to the favorites 
of great officers or politicians, but only to 
those graded highest from the ex- 
aminations, there is not likely to be inthe 
future, any more than there has been in 
the past, a material abuse of the power of 
removal within that service. 

This brings us to the service outside the 
examinations—that is the postmasters, 
collectors, territorial judges, and other 
heads of offices to which examinations 
have not been and to most of which they 
cannot be extended. Assuming that it 
will hardly be in the power of the Presi- 
dent to enforce the ideal test or standard 
as to removals from these offives, it must 
also be added, I think, that he does not 
in theory altogether accept it, as herein 
stated, however much he probably con- 
demns the mere partisan theory in regard 
to such matters. His line of action will 
doubtless lie between the two extremes. 
A statesman must, in a practical wy, 
conform largely to the opinions and 
interests of the people as expressed by 
the majority, however unwise it may be; 





leaving it, however, always a duty on his 
part to rise as nearly as possible to the 
highest conceptions of justice and the 
general welfare. To carry on the admin- 
istration successfully, the President must 
have a working majority in his support; 
yet he is bound to bring a steady and 
resolute effort to bear in the direction of 
what the general well being-requires, and 
I believe the new President will do so. 

He will, it may well be feared, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, allow, if 
not make, many removals for party rea- 
sons, however plausibly disguised. It is 
too much for human candor and justice, 
in any man made President by a party, to 
judge fairly in the present state of public 
oninion, as to what the public interest 
requires on the question of turning out 
an opponent and putting in a supporter, 
even if he means to judge fairly between 
them. Party bias is as blinding as it is 
powerful. 

The party managers and the horde of 
office-seekers will urite in especially de- 
manding the removal of these officers ap- 
parently appointed for party purposes, 
and will justify that demand not only as 
mght from the party point of view, but 
as salutary on the basis of wholesome 
retaliation; not bearing in mind that the 
right of retaliation by destroying the re 
sources of an enemy, is a poor reason for 
a retaliation which consists in debauching 
the politics, and making spoils of the 
offices and salaries of our own country. 

On the other hand, the very freshness 
of the proscriptive removals to which 
the greed and savagery of the Democratic 
leaders forced President Cleveland’s Ad- 
ministration, the just indignation these 
removals have aroused, and the defeat 
they havein part caused, must, I think, 
gravely admonish the new President of 
the folly and danger of such a policy. 
The very facts that an election has been 
carried with a gr2at majority by a party 
having relatively few officials to aid it, 
and that acrushing defeat has been suf- 
fered by a party that had the great body 
of officers to work for it—that had given 
places to many thousands of them in the 
expectation that they would bring 
strength for this very battle—al! this is a 
striking commentary on the whole parti 
san theory as to the value of patronage 
and spoils. 

It adds bitterness and disgrace to de- 
feat, for it will fill an infamous chap- 
ter in the history of the present adminis 
tration, which will not only obscure 
much of the commendable work of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, but will discredit and 
weaken his party as long as that history 
shall be read. May we not trust that 
General Harrison will take this lesson to 
heart and profit by it? It is not too 
much, I think, to hope that he will have 
the wisdom and patriotism needed to re- 
tain a large number of Democrats in 
office simply because they are worthy to 
remain there. It would be a noble ex- 
ample that would do lasting honor to his 
administration and his party. He will 
fiad many thousands of Republicans still 
in office. If he shall do no better than 
the present administration in the matter 
of removals he will be much more severe- 
ly condemned than President Cleveland 
has been, for true reform has by far the 
larger part of its strength in the Repub- 
lican Party. 

That such non-partisan and admirable 
officers as the New York Postmaster, Mr. 
Pearson, and the New York naval officer, 
Colonel Burt. and many others of their 
kind, will not be removed, I think is cer- 
tain. 

Aside from the new President’s sense 
of patriotic duty, which I think is high, 
he well knows that the reform and inde- 
pendent sentiment of his party and of the 
whole country has been steadilv increas- 
ing, The gaze of a great Church 1s upon 
him which expects one of her devout 
sons, in his high place, to be a statesman 
and not a mere politician, Butif be was 
only a politician, he could not fail to 
realize with what force the Democrats 
would, in the next election. retort the 
condemnation of ths Republicans, should 
his partisan removals be nearly as many 
as those made under President Clr veland. 
T think they will be far leas numerous; 





tho thus limited, at a cost of many hun- ' 


dreds of bitter contests, in which the new 
President will be disgusted and fatigued 
while defending the common interests 
against the persuasions and threats of 
greedy bands of office-seekers, led by sen- 
ators, governors, mayors, and great and 
little politicians from every part of the 
country. Just in the degree that his re- 
moval shall be Jess and shall be made on 
more public and defensible grounds than 
those allowed by President Cleveland, will 
be the advantage of the Republican Party 
not only in reinstating itself in the es- 
teem of the better class of adherents, of 
whom so many have left in late years, but 
in making its appeal to the people in the 
next election. 

This question of removals is sure to 
grow more and more important and press- 
ing as the number of public servants in- 
creases ard abuses of the kind we have 
suffered consequently become more intol- 
erable. 

The Republican Party may easily, and 
without loss in any view, do enough 
for the suppression of such abuses to pre- 
vent any patriotic citizen going over to 
the Democratic Party by reason of their 
existence; as it might have prevented 
the election of Mr. Cleveland, had it been 
faithful to the reform it began but aban- 
doned under President Grant. Events, 
I trust, have added toits wisdom. 

Ihave nospace for further reference 
to the interference of officers in elections; 
but the spirit of what I have said cuvers 
that subject. 

If the Democrats are wise they will 
press some legislation in the next Con- 
gress:(1) by which removals (with fit limi- 
tations as to high officers, based on the dis- 
tinctions I have made). by reason of politi- 
cal opinions. shall be forbidden, and shal] 
also be forbidden for any other cause, ex- 
cept such as shall be stated in the records 
of the proper de partment; (2) bv which offi 
cers shall be forbidden to use their official 
authority (and in certain forms their offi- 
cial influence), in the way of interference 
with the freedom of elections; and (3) by 
which not merely officers, but every per- 
son whatsoever shall be forbidden to re- 
quest contributions, of any one in the 
public service of the United States, for 
any party purpose. The public mind is 
ready for action on these subjects, and 
both parties could thus be forced to take 
definite positions upon them. A partyin 
power is not likely to initiate such legis- 
lation, but may be forced by a minority 
to carry it through. 

When, in 1882, I tried in vain to find 
any Republican Senator who would un- 
dertake to push through the Civil Serv- 
ice Bill. the Democratic Senator, Penile- 
ton, having been applied to, accepted it 
on that understanding. It was also pre- 
sented by a Democrat, Mr. Willis, of 
Kentucky, in the House. The people and 
not the politicians, a few patriotic Mem- 
bers divided between the two parties in 
Congress and not either party alone in 
that body—aided by the better part of the 
public press—must be relied on to relieve 
the country of the intolerable disgrace of 
corruptand partisan removals. To think 
that thousands of offices have since the 
election lost half their incentives to fidel- 
ity by reason of the fear of removals, that 
tens of thousands of officers are now the 
objects of demoralizing intrigues and bar- 
gains for putting out old or putting in 
new incumbents, and that nearly the 
whole official service of the nation is 
made less efficient if not less honest, by 
reason of atenure of partisanship and fa- 
voritism, which has not a single merit 
to justify it—a!l this is enough to make a 
true American wish to hide his face for 
shame. 
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THE Rev. Thomas Wakefield, Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly of the Unit- 
ed Methodist Free Churches and one of 
the distinguisbed missionaries of the pres- 
ent day,is some sixty vears of age. is of 
medium hight, with a thick-set, well-devel- 
oped frame. His hairis of a grayish tinge 
and but sparsely covers a massive and well- 
formed head. while his face is bronzed with 
the exposure of aquarter of acentury tothe 
ravsof an East African sun. Mr. Wake 
field’s manner is pleasant, and his tact in 
dealiog with forejyn men of influence ja 
often spoken of, 












IN THE OLIVE 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER 
“AND the dove came in to him » 
evening, and lo, in her mouth wage, 
leaf plucked off: so Noah knew that a 
waters were abated from off the : the 
he stayed yet other seven days and ae 
forth the dove which returned DOt to bir, 
any more.”’ Sin 
The dove returned not to him ap 
yet the soft silver gray of her breast 
the soft silver-gray hue of the Olive leg 
remain the same; as if they had in 
sort kept companionship ever since the 
when ‘“‘ Noah knew that the waterg 
abated from off the earth.” 4 “~ 
But | 
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ay, a most poetic fact ig this, 
reckon the disbeliever will Say that the 





ancient chronicler wove the pretty al 
about the breast of the dove and the ib to en oo 
leaf of the olive together to give it Some ’  vaniget 
-emblance of truth as well as symm tenton th 
and beauty of color. And evenso we nd Indeed, t 
concede that the ancient chronicler Wasa aa 
close observer and knew something a .. 
of Nature. the birds and the fields thay - w 
the most learned of our modern Writers, caragad 
And now let me mention one 5 little 
tact which only this month fell under » cat 
own observation here on my own olive tare ot 1 
bills, Last spring I planted an oli, =~ hi 
grove here, consisting of more than 4 , 
thousand trees; the first in this Portion of ot ped t 
California. But the trees were frigh 
small indeed, most of them reaching i 4 
a few inches above the ground; for then “stl lik 
has suddenly been a great desire alloy | itd re 
the state to plant this historical tree for Jam d 
commercial use, and it has been, and gil ae 
is impossible to procure such trees g ar 
one would like. However, my little te 
trees grew bravely, and, in a few months, , ome 
the steep and stony hillside that had lain ” u 
for centuries brown and barren, put on, om ‘a 
gradually, another hue, and now whe some nat 
the sea-winds blow in softly and tum of Portu 
the under leaves of the little olive tree, the gree 
my once tawny hillside begins to look favor. 
just a little bitlike a gray and rolling gy tasted t] 
of silver, wil 
And now I come to note that litte ee 
fact which to me bas seemed 50 fey » from Sp 
pleasant, so very poetical, and, inde | Not Ic 
very pathetic. Early last month tm prty it 
doves came and settled down in my olive family 
yard. I had never seen a dove here inal upon a 
the dreary year and a half of my wrest dlives ¢ 
ling with the rough elements that antag. door-ste 
onize the new settler on new lands; and ae rath 
so they were very, very welcome, But foot-pri 
what was my delight to note that within mother 
a week my olive orchard was alive with SS ths 
soft, silver-breasted and _ gentle-voiced Com 
doves ! of her 
They have come to stay. They have childre 
come to companion with their olive ye 
leaves. Only yesterday I saw two saucer 
doves swinging and _ softly singing I had 
ona little branch together. And doe tracks 
this read strangely to the observer o And 
birds? Well, let me mention incidentally, iiss 
that at this hour, while I write, this, the will p 
8th day of Octuber, the meadow larks ate Work 
singing and ringing their clear notes Up that h 
in the sky and down in the grass and all set uf 
around me, as they have done, ever sine away 
I came here, three hundred and sixty-five Thi 
days in the year. j menti 
But the doves, God bless them and their « tree 
gentle ways forever! they never came have 
near me till they found their old com a 
panions of the flood waving and wooing ide 
them to come and bide in tneir boughs. For t 
It is something to know that a gentle trees 
Phiiadelphia Quaker, the lover of peace tradi 
a Mr. Cooper, of Santa Barbara, led Cali- king 
fornia into the very geueral cultivation of Geth 
the olive as a source of commercial profit. nigh 
True, the old monks had many live gum 
trees; and some of the adobe Catholic stan. 


missions have olive trees about their doors As 
that are many acentury old; but it w# 












mile 
only when this Philadelphia Quaker took erp 
the matter in hand that California 98” ace, 
money in the olive branch. This man pt 
had operated very quietly for more than ae 
ten years, and no one seemed to know den 
what a demand there was for olive-oil ‘va 
till the New York clubs got to quarreliDé i 
among themselves in their desire to mo a 


nopolize all the oil that the old Quaker 
could produce, Then the gentle aid lover a 
of peace, in order that there should he a8 
more strife, dqubled the price of bis OHMS 
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~ Bat this seemed only to double 
oe gemand. The demand for Cali- 
A .. olive-oil is so great, indeed, 
old Quaker said 
ear, in an address on olive culture, 
he might even now quadruple the 
«9 and still not be able to fill the 

for oil from his olive groves. And 
so these facts and this condition of things, 
prought out and brought about mainly by 
4 quiet old Quaker, and within a very 
short time, have made California, in 
some sort, one continuous olive grove 
from the Sierras to the sea, and from 

n to Mexico. 

Anda grateful and a generous tree is the 
olive, to be sure. It grows entirely from 
«the olive branch.” No root is needed. 
The oil that the branch contains enables 
it to endure heat and cold with singular 
composure. It grows gratefully and con- 
tent on the most barren and stony hights. 
Indeed, the antediluvians must have been 

ting the very mountain peaks with 
the olive; for it was here that the dove 
found ‘‘ rest for the sole of his foot.” 

Once, when making alittle excursion in 
Greece with the late Lord Houghton to 
the little valley where Plato is said to 
jave located thescene of a sort of Para- 
dise, we lost our way; and riding down 
a steep hill into a miserable little village 
we saw four or five little black heads 
grouped together on a low dirty porch. 
We frightened the hungry little Greeks 
away from their dinners. They flew 
away like birds, and, riding up close to 
the porch, we found there a broken 
earthen dish half-full of small and greasy 
olives. They are always eaten when 
quite soft and ripe—very black and very 
oily—in the Levant. A green olive, such 
as comes to us in bottles and jars, is 
never put on the table in the Orient. And 
even herein California, where we have 
some native Greeks anda goodly number 
of Portuguese, men who know the olive, 
thegreen berry or fruit is in great dis- 
favor. In fact, after you have once 
tasted the soft and succulent ripe olive 
you will never again taste of the hard 
green ones such as come to us in bottles 
from Spain. 

Not long ago, while out with a hunting 
party in the Napa Hills, I came upon a 
family of Italians who have fastened 
upon a steep hillside and were growing 
dlives and vines. On the newly hewn 
door-step I saw several little foot-prints, 
orrather what at first seemed to be little 
foot-prints of a pet bear. But when the 
mother came in from the field and set out 
on these new door-steps in the sun a 
saucer half full of olive-oil and gave each 
of her three little black, or rather brown 
children a piece of bread, and they began 
ina shy, pretty way to group about the 
saucer and sop in their bread, I saw that 
I had been mistaken about the bear 
tracks, 

And one cannot help stopping to think 
here and to wonder how many autumns 
will pass till the Old World and the Old 
World’s ways, Greece and Syria, and all 
that has come down to us in history, are 
set upagain in thesesalubrions mountains 
away out by the great sea. 

This oldest of all old trees that has 
mention in the Bible, if one except the 
“tree of knowledge "—whatever it may 
have been—and “the fig leaves, ” seems to 
be, as a reward for its patient endurance, 
endowed with immortality upon earth. 
For to this day they will show you olive 
trees in many parts of Palestine that 


tradition says sheltered the shepherd 
kings of old. And the olive trees of 
Gethsemene! Is not the agony of that 


night of agony and violence in every 
Sumless and distorted olive tree that 
stands * over against Jerusalem ”? 

As you ride up the steep hills twenty 
miles to the eastward of Rome, an old 
8YPsy Woman comes down out of her pal- 
ace, which is made in the hollow of an 
ancient olive tree, and with great state 
and ceremony follows you to the gar- 
dens of Nero. All of which this defense- 
less old gypsy queen does for the coppers 
you are willing to toss her, of course, 
48 you ride on up toward the waters of 
Tivoli; but this does not detract from the 
Antiquity and the stately dignity of the 


the all-enduring olive tree, which has so 
newly set up its abode in the length and 
the breadth of California. ‘ 

And will it pay ?—tocome right down to 
the practical, solid, American sense of the 
thing. Ido not yet know. I only know 
that the olive is a graceful, grateful tree, 
easily grown; and, as before observed, al- 
almost everlasting. It doesn’t demand 
much in the way of soil or care of any 
kind; and besides all this it is not, as one 
might think to see the old snags of trees 
along the shores of the Levant, a slow 
grower. I have some trees here that have 
made a growth of two feet this season, 
and threaten to add a foot or eighteen 
inches more before the season is over. 

And so, whether it ‘‘ pays” or not in 
real hard coin, I, for one, shall take daily 
compensation out of my olive trees in 
seeing their oily, silver-gray leaves glitter 
in the sun as the sea winds turn them 
over; in hearing the doves talk softly of 
their quiet days of old in the ark with 
Noah; of the day when the deluge was 
over, ‘‘and the dove came in to him in 
the evening, and lo, in her mouth was 
an olive leaf plucked off.” 

OAKLAND, CAL. 
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THE ELECTION OF GENERAL 
HARRISON. 


BY THE HON. JOHN D. LONG, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 








To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

I write in reply to your request for a 
few words on the ‘Significance of the 
Election of General Harrison.” Tue In- 
DEPENDENT has aided in that result; and 
one element of its significance is its re- 
sponsiveness to the high patriotic Amer- 
ican sentiment which was voiced by our 
better newspapers. That patriotic senti- 
ment has entered very intensely into the 
campaign. There has been a reaction to 
American standards. Mr. Cleveland’s 
Administration, viewed apart from par- 
tisan consideration, has not been a suc- 
cess. Not a failure in the sense of bring- 
ing disaster and ruin, but a failure because 
it has fallen short on every line of policy. 
With respect to the reform of the Civil 
Service it has been a gross and unrelieved 
violation not only of every principle of 
that reform, but of every loud-sounding 
pledge to maintain it. In our foreign 
relations, it is only necessary to read the 
recent criticism of Mr. Bayard by the 
New York Herald, itself a Cleveland 
paper, tocomprehend the ignominiousness 
and incompetency of the ad ninistration 
in that respect. Secretary Fairchild’s 
public statement that he did not sooner 
use the surplus in buying United States 
bonds because there was not clear au- 
thority to do so was a trifling with the 
truth as bold as the failure to meet in 
any statesmanlike way the problem of 
disposing of the surplus. There has been 
an utter failure to stay the wicked sup- 
pression of the ballot in many of the 
Southern States. On the issue of the 
Tariff no boldness of statement can re- 
deem from the charge of crass ignorance 
a Presideat’s message which, in the face 
of commonplace facts, claims that the 
Tariff adds itself to its entire amount to 
the cost of all. manufactured articles 
protected by it, or that the benefits of 
protection are limited to the small frac- 
tion of our people who are immediately 
employed in the immediately protected 
industries. It is replied, of course, that 
all this is a partisan criticism; but in 
fact itis simple history. President Cleve- 
land is a firm, brave, industrious man, 
who undoubtedly has meant to do well 
and has shown marked devotion to some 
matters of office detail. But it would be 
absurd to claim for him the comprehen- 
siveness of a statesman or arise to the 
hights of large policies. 

Tke significance of General Harri- 
son’s election is then that the coun- 
try returns to Republican adminis- 
tration and inspiration, and that the 
spirit is to be again dominant which 
in 1860 lifted the Republic from slavery 
to freedom, from the suppression of a 
race to the euforcement of equal rights 
to all, and from materia] depression to 
material prosperity, If the discipline of 
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the Republican Party to its best stand- 
ards and achievement. as it will, the ex- 
perience will not be without its redeem- 
ing feature. General Harrison enters 
on his term with no cramping obli- 
gations on the one hand or windy pro- 
fessione on the other. The country 
may look and is entitled to look to see 
him do all that can be done to promote 
the efficiency and independence of the 
Civil Service; to do all that can be done 
with the aid of Congress toward compell- 
ing something like decency in elections 
where hitherto fraud or violence has made 
an honest vote and a fair count impos- 
sible; to consummate the admission to 
statehood of great, populous, enlightened 
self-sustaining territories like Dakota, 
which has in violation of every right been 
kept out on purely Democratic partisan 
grounds; to make provision for stimulat- 
ing American shipping; to promote edu- 
cation and temperance; to solve the prob- 
lem of the surplus by that method of re- 
ducing the revenue which shall best con- 
serve all interests; to rescue our postal 
service from the slough of inefficiency 
into which it seems to have fallen; to 
preserve the fundamental principle of 
protection to American industries and 
labor, but to adjust its schedules at any 
time to the demands of the country so as 
always to protect its interests without 
adding to its burdens; and, in short, to 
resume the general lines of policy on 
which the Republican Party has met every 
great issue whether of freedom or finance, 
and made our nation the happiest and 
most prosperous on the globe. 
HINGHAM, MASS. 
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WOULD THE POPE OUT OF ROME 
BE POPE? 


BY A. HASTINGS ROSS, D.D. 








WE see it stated in the papers that 
‘there is a wide-spread feeling in Italy 
that the Pope, with all his belongings and 
claims, will, in a few years, be transferred 
to America,” and that a priest returning 
from Rome “has positive information 
that the Pope would remain in Rome no 
more than two years more”; but he would 
send him to Spain. It is not credible 
that the Pope or the priesthood entertain 
the least idea of sueh removal, or that in- 
telligent Romanists could for a moment 
countenance it; for such removal would, 
in theory and in fact, end the papacy. 

It is true that the Pope has been driven 
or carried from Rome more than once; 
but he has never given up his claim to be 
Bishop of Rome, and hence has returned 
thither as soon as he could do so. It is 
not, however, an enforced or temporaray 
exile, but a permanent removal that the 
rumors contemplate. What would be 
the result of such permanent withdrawal 
into Spain or America? The answer is 
not far to find or uncertain. 

The Pope out of Rome would be no 
longer Pope; for the papacy cannot. be 
separated from the See of Rome. 

The ‘*Professions of the Tridentine 
Faith,” issued in 1564, by Pius IV, which 
all perverts must subscribe, represents 
each pervert as saying: ‘‘ And I promise 
and swear true obedience to the Bishop 
of Rome, Successor of St. Peter, Prince of 
the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ” 
(Art. X). It is. the regularly constituted 
Bishop of Rome, and no one else. that is 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ. But the 

‘* Dogmatic Decrees of the Vatican Coun- 
cil” (1870) are more explicit: ‘* For none 
can doubt, and it is known to all ages, 
that the holy and blessed Peter, the 
Prince and Chief of the Apostles, the pil- 
lar of the faith and the foundation of the 
Catholic Church, received the keys of the 
Kingdom from our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour and Redeemer of mankind, 
and lives, presides and judges, to this day 
and always, in his successors the Bishops 
of the Holy See of Rome, which was 
founded by him and consecrated by his 
blood. Whence, whosoever succeeds to 
Peter in this See, does by the institution 
of Christ himself obtain the Primacy of 
Peter over the whole Church.” (‘ First 
Dogmatic Constitutions,” chap, ii.) 

From these quotations it must be clear; 
1, That these words possess the same in- 
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of the Roman Catholic Church possess. 
To the true Romanist they are as infalli- 
ble as the words of God. 

2. That the papacy cannot be separated 
from the See of Rome, in which the 
Church has infallibly localized it. It is 
not something which can be removed 
from Rome ‘* with all its belongings and 
claims.” A Pope in Spain or in America 
would not be, and could not be, the Pope 
of history and of faith. He would not be 
the Vicar of Christ and the Head of the 
Church, 

3. The difficulty cannot be removed by 
a change in the infallible decree making 
some other See than that of Rome the 
possessor of the primacy; for the word 
‘* always” is used in the decree, and the 
infallible cannot contradict the infallible 
by such transference. 

4, If then the Pope or his cardinals or 
the priesthood have set these rumors of 
removal afloat, or have encouraged them, 
it is for the purpose of preventing expul- 
sion by arousing the faithful to stand by 
the Pope, and to deliver him from 
‘* prison” by the restoration of his tempo- 
ral power, which was, in 1870, expressly 
taken from him by the King of Italy. 
Yet such a crusade for the temporal 
power would probably lead to the perpet- 
ual expulsion of the Pope from the See of 
Rome, which would end the papacy, a 
consummation devoutly to be prayed for 
by all lovers of truth and liberty! 

5. Possibly the feeling among the peo- 
ple that the Pope will soon leave Rome, is 
an unconscious prophecy of such an event 
near at hand; just as the feeling among 
the slaves that their deliverance was near 
was an unconscious prophecy of Lincoln’s 
emancipation proclamation. The drift of 
events seems corroborative of such a view. 
The King now has jurisdiction within the 
Vatican, the home of the Pope, making 
the Vicar of Christ and the infallible 
Ruler of the whole Church a subject. The 
strained relations resulting therefrom 
may easily lead to the permanent expul- 
sion of the Pope from the See of Rome. 
The writer has long indulged the hope of 
living to see this death of the papacy by 
its own hand. 

6. TheSee of Rome would need to be 
abolished or else kept vacant, as it is 
the occupant of that See who is made 
Pope by the Confession and the Decrees. 

7. The Roman Catholic Church could 
then be reformed but not till then, 
since the decree of infallibility renders 
unchangeable all its official utterances. 
Andif, as Bishop Coxe affirms, ‘‘ the or- 
der of bishops was craftily abolished by 
the Council of Trent (1563) . . and the 
Pope is universal bishop, and possesses 
the whole episcopate,” *‘ then the end of 
the papacy is the end of episcopacy in 
that great communion.” 

PORT HURON, MICH. 





THE SACKVILLE EPISODE. 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 





To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

ON our side we must admit and deplore 
Lord Sackville’s indiscretion in writing, 
on the eve of a Presidential election, any- 
thing that could be construed as an at- 
tempt at political interference. On your 
side 1 am glad to see in the honest col- 
umns of THE INDEPENDENT an admission 
of the lack of international curtesy 
shown in the abrupt and contumelious 
dismissal of the British Ambassador. The 
Secretary of State pleaded the “ exigencies 
of the situation”; but to- allow the exi- 
gencies of a political situation to deter- 
mine the conduct of the American Gov- 
ernment toward a friendly foreign nation 
was to commit an offense somewhat 
cognate in its nature to that with which 
Lord Sackville was charged. 

The innocence of Lord Sackville’s in- 
tention is surely not less manifest than 
his imprudence. By his private letter, 
had not his confidence been betrayed, he 
could only have decided, at most, a single 
vote. Had his intention been really evil, 
and had he wished to influence the votes 
of British-Americans generally, he might 
have found means of doing so with im- 
punity, tho not with propriety, through 
the correspondents of the British Press, 
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ly be sealed on the subject of the day, and 
had Lord Sackville said at a private din- 
ner-party, even in the presence of electors, 
what he wrote in a private letter, few 
would have been punctilious enough to 
take offense. The President himself, un- 
less he was greatly misreported, pro- 
nounced the Murchison letter a palpable 
trap set by an American wirepuller for the 
British Ambassador. Believing thus, he 
ought surely to have done justice to 
American honor by causing to be included 
in the letter of dismissal some acknowl- 
edgment and denunciation of the fraud. 

It can hardly be denied, I fear, that in 
dealing with foreign powers American 
diplomacy is sometimes swayed by do- 
mestic politics in a way unfair to the 
powers with which it negotiates. I can 
account in no other way for the rejection 
of an extradition treaty which commer- 
cial morality on both sides so clearly de- 
manded. When Mr. Cleveland under- 
took to treat with Great Britain and Can- 
ada on the Fisheries question, he was, in 
truth, incapable of bona fide negotiation, 
since the Republican Senate was pretty 
sure to throw out, as it did, by a party 
vote, any treaty which the Democratic 
Governraent might frame. The dark 
shadow of a sinister domination rests on 
the whole of this field, as well as on the 
interferences of American legislatures in 
the affairs of the United Kingdom, by 
which, as I venture to think, interna- 
tional morality, if not international law, 
is at least as seriously violated as it has 
been by the luckless escapade of Lord 
Sackville. 

The intense interest which people in 
England were represented as taking in the 
election of Mr. Cleveland, on account of 
his leaning toward Free Trade, was, I am 
convinced, largely a campaign fiction. 
In the midst of the conflict I happened to 
receive a letter from a friend in England 
connected with the Government and 
thoroughly posted as to the state of opin- 
ion, who expressed his wonder at the 
slight amount of interest generally shown 
in the election, considering its political 
importance. Ishould have been inclined 
to send you an extract from his letter at 
the time, had I not feared that it would 
look like interference. The truth is that 
commercial men in England, if they are 
far-seeing, are by no means intensely de- 
sirous of a change in the fiscal policy of 
the United States. Yours faithfully, 


GOLDWIN SMITH, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
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A SPANISH STATESMAN. 


BY THE HON. J. L. M, CURRY, LL.D., 
LATELY UNITED STATES MINISTER TO SPAIN. 











DON SEGISMUNDO MORET Y PRENDER- 
GAST was born in Cadiz, June 2d, 1838, 
His mother (sons in Spain retain or ap- 
pend the maiden names of their mothers) 
was a charming Englishwoman, the issue 
of a distinguished family which had fled 
to Cadiz because of some religious perse- 
cutions of the last century. Reverses of 
fortune drove the parents to Madrid 
where the accomplished mother died at 
the age of twenty-seven. At the univer- 
sity young Moret was diligent in his 
studies and won the affection of his pro- 
fessors, one of whom secured for him a 
modest and needed administrative em- 
ployment. .At the death of the financial 
officer of the institution Moret was ap- 
pointed his successor ad interim, and 
after three years was promoted to be 
chief, despite bis youth and formidable 
opposition, In an association for the 
Reform of the Tax Laws Moret rose 
above Spanish traditions and the hurtful 
commercial restriction policy which has 
contributed so much to Spain’s poverty 
and decadence and was a bold advocate 
for the free exchange of the products of 
labor, subject only to such conditions as 
the State might find it necessary to make 
for purposes of revenue, or for moral or 
sanitary considerations. He denied the 
right or the expediency of the arbitrary 
taking by the Government of any portion 
of the product of the labor of a person 
for the benefit of any other person, or 
partnership of persons, who had not 
earned it nor paid for it. At twenty-five 
years of age, Moret delivered a remarka- 





ble series of biographical discourses, be- 
fore the Atheneum on the principal mod- 
ern financiers. He became a deputy in 
the Congress in 1863, but soon withdrew 
from public life and remained out of 
office until 1869. Allying bimself with 
the monarchico-democratic group, he was 
made a member of the Commission for 
the reform of the Constitution and gave 
to political progress his best thoughts 
and energies. Named Sub-Secretary of 
the Interior he displayed such aptitude 
for business, and so much ability that he 
was soon transferred to the Ministry of 
Ultramar, or of the Colonies, where he 
distinguished himself by his tariff reforms 
in Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
Moret’s generous sympathies and po- 
litical and economic convictions induced 
him, in the face of bitterest oppositidn, 
to propose and carry through his scheme 
for the abolition of slavery, now known 
in Spanish history as the “* Moret Law.” 

On December 27th, 1870, General Prim, 
the Prime Minister, was assassinated in 
the streets of Madrid. He had been most 
active in thwarting the Duke of Mont- 
pensier’s ambitious designs upon the va- 
cant Spanish throne and in securing the 
election of Amadeo, the son of Victor 
Emanuel, whose late marriage, at Turin, 
with the Princess Letitia Napoleon, ex- 
cited so much interest and attention. 
Moret had sustained to General Prim re- 
lations of most intimate personal and po- 
litical friendship, and he announced to 
the Chamber of Deputies the death of his 
friend and chief in a discourse which has 
become a classic in the Spanish language. 

In the first Ministry under Amadeo, 
Moret became the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but was afterward appointed Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. 
James. While resident in London he 
made astudy of the Constitution of Great 
Britain and of Parliamentary Government, 
When the Republic followed the abdica- 
tion of Amadeo, Moret tendered his resig- 
nation, but it was declined and he re- 
mained until the overthrow of Castelar. 
After the fall of the Republic, having no 
official position, he occupied himself in 
important industrial affairs. When Sa- 
gasta reinstated the expelled professors of 
the University, Moret was named for the 
chair of Civics, or Etudes Superieures 
d’ Administration; and his lectures as 
professor and at the Atheneum, in de- 
fense of Free Exchange, drew a large as- 
sembly of delighted hearers. During 
Alfonso’s reign, the Dynastic Left came 
into power, and Moret received the port- 
folio of the Interior Department, and his 
wise administration had the approbation 
of men of all parties. On the death of the 
King, November, 1885, the Liberal Party 
coming into power, Moret was called to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and at 
the ministerial crisis of June, 1888, grow- 
ing out of the fiasco of the countersign 
for the army, he consented, in the inter- 
ests of the party, and probably in accord- 
ance with his ulterior ambitions, to be 
transferred to the Interior, where he 
now is. 

Consistently, from the beginning of his 
career, Sefior Moret has been an advanced 
Liberal and the eloquent advocate of 
emancipation, of free thought, of free 
commerce, of: education, of enlightened 
progress. Heisa freemason; his habits 
are simple, and his popularity is great. 
He has a splendid physique, is tall, hand- 
some, graceful, attractive and cordial in 
manner. He speaks several languages, 
takes cheerful and optimistic views of the 
present and the future, and is a favorite 
with the diplomatic corps. With the 
pride and sensitiveness to insult of a 
Spaniard, courageous to a pin’s point on 
matters of personal honor, he has a serene 
temper, which I have never seen ruffled 
under most embarrassing provocations, 
‘“You can have no idea how quickly 
things are done in the Berlin Foreign 
Office,” said an ambassador, speaking of 
Count Herbert, the son of Bismarck. 
This is not true of the Spanish Foreign 
Office, and yet Moret, while its chief, was 
a great worker. In fact, he does too 
much of other people’s work, and like all 
men of such unrefusing good nature, is 
imposed on by his colleagues and others. 
There is a Spanish proverb, “‘Por la calle 





de manana se va a la plaza de nunea”— 
By the street of To-morrow one arrives at 
the house of Never. Of one of the de- 
partments, it used to be a common say- 
ign: “ Nulla vestigia retrorsum.” This 
did not describe my experience with Mo- 
ret. In unofficial or smaller matters he 
was prompt, courteous and obliging. In 
graver matters he did equally well where 
money was not involved, and there Span- 
ish poverty, and not his will, made the 
delay. 

Next to Castelar, Moret is the finest 
oratorin Spain. For readiness and force 
many would give him the palm. Person, 
voice and manner are effective auxiliaries. 
He has a full vocabulary,a ready memo- 
ry, exuberant patriotism, a cultivated 
fancy, much poetry of sentiment and 
diction, tact and adroitness, the faculty 
of diverting from a disagreeable or dan- 
gerous issue and a ready command of 
varied resources. Sagasta and his fellow- 
ministers so often rely on him when in- 
terpellations and attacks are troublesome, 
that he may be called the orator of the 
Government. With a large knowledge of 
foreign countries and their policy, with 
wide experience in administration, with 
a versatile and well-stored mind and an 
honorable ambition, he may be looked 
upon as likely soon to become the Prime 
Minister. He hasa profound admiration 
for our country, and purposes at some 
time an extended visit for recreation and 
study. When he comes his antecedents 
and worth entitle him to a generous wel- 
come. 

RICHMOND, VA. 
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THE BEATITUDE OF SUFFERING. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








To blend beatitude and suffering in the 
history of the same person, and place 
them in such relations to each other that 
the latter is the antecedent and cause of 
the former, may seem almost a contra- 
diction in terms. This, however, is what 
the great Teacher of the race did when, 
in his Sermon on the Mount, he said: 

‘Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for my 
sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad; for 
great is your reward in Heaven; for so per- 
secuted they the prophets which were be- 
fore you.”’ 

Anticipating that his disciples would be 
reviled, persecuted, and falsely accused 
as evil doers for his sake, and on account 
of their relations to him, Jesus declared 
that, notwithstanding these facts, they 
would be ‘‘ blessed.” He told them to 
‘*rejoice and be exceeding glad,” assuring 
them that their reward would be great in 
Heaven, and pointing them to the history 
of the prophets who in other ages had 
been persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 

Suffering of any kind, and from what- 
ever cause, in itself considered, is not 
happiness, but just the opposite. There 
is no blessedness in suffering simply as 
such, since for the time being it impairs 
our happiness, and may be of a grade to 
render us extremely miserable. No one 
ever desired suffering on its own account. 
It is never a direct contribution to our 
joys. And yet there is no absurdity in 
speaking of those as ‘‘ blessed” who are 
sufferers, and because they are such. 
The ultimate result may be to them a 
great blessing; indeed, far greater in the 
way of happiness even than they would 
otherwise have received. Their aggre- 
gate happiness, taking into the account 
their whole existence, may be greatly en- 
hanced by the fact that they have been 
sufferers; and they may have the most 
ample reason to thank God for what they 
have suffered, as well as for what they 
have directly enjoyed. 

Paul, in the twelfth chapter of his Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, distinctly lays down 
the principle that, in respect to Christians 
who are God’s spiritual children, afflic- 
tions in whatever form they come are the 
badges of their sonship, and that in these 
very afflictions God is dealing with them 
as children. He likens these afflictions to 
the chastisements of parental discipline, 
and declares that they are ministered by 
God ‘‘for our profit, that we might be 
partakers of his holiness.” It is true, as 
he says, that the ‘chastening” of the 





Lord at the time is ‘‘not joyous, but ya 

ous”; and it is just as true that «aps 
ward it yieldeth the o han 
of righteousness unto them which ts 
exercised thereby.” This ‘“peacnus 
fruit” comes “‘ afterward” and 
sult, and was intended to be 

that which was directly “ grievous» at 
the time. 





Paul’s theory, on this subject, is ye, | 


clearly stated in the following Words 
found in the fourth chapter of his Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians: 


“For our light affliction, which is but for 


a moment,worketh for us afar more 

ing and eternal weight of glory; while we 
look not at the things which are seen, but 
at the things which are not seen; for the 
things which are seen are temporal; but 


the things which are not seen are eternal,” _ 


The contrast betw een the affliction gag. 
fered and the glory to which it minis 
ters, as here drawn,is a very 
one. The former is light, while the 
latter isa weight of glory. The former 
is but for a,moment, while the latter jy 


an eternal weight of glory. The former 


isin this life and limited to this life, while 


the latter is in the life to come, The | 
former is a means, and the latter an eng ” 


to which it contributes. The two are 
connected together in the relation of 
cause and effect. The affliction ‘here ep. 
dured is included in the ‘all things” 
which, as the apostle says in another 
passage, ‘‘ work together for good to them 
that love God.” Tho not ‘ joyous” in it. 
self, and possibly an exceedingly heavy 
burden to bear, it, nevertheless, brings 
with it a great blessing to the soul. Cop. 
trasting the affliction with the blessing, 
the same apostle says: ‘‘ For I reckon that 
the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed in us.” Hedid 
not propose to make much account of 
sufferings, when thinking of the glory 
that was to follow. So far from this, he 
saysin another passage: ‘‘ And not only 
so, but we glory in tribulation also; know. 
ing that tribulation worketh patience; 
and patience, experience; and experi 
hope; and hope maketh not ashamed; be 
cause the love God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given 
unto us.” ‘ Patient in tribulation” is 
the advice which the apostle gives to those 
who suffer; and if they follow the advice, 
they will by the patience gain far more 
than they will lose by the suffering. 

The apustle James has a good word for 
our hearing in respect to the beatitude of 
suffering. ‘*My brethren,” he says, 
**count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations; knowing this, that the try- 
ing of your faith worketh patience. But 
let patience have her perfect work that ye 
may be perfect and entire, wanting noth- 
ing.” The term ‘ temptations” is bere 
used to mean those circumstances in our 
condition which are a burden to our ex- 
perience, calling fur the exercise of pa 
tience, and calculated to discipline and 
cultivate the virtue for which they call. 
The idea of James is that we are to look 
upon these circumstances with joy and 
hope, rather than gloom and despond- 
ency, on account of their relation to the 
graceof patience. What we gain by pa 
tience will be more than a compensation 
for what we lose by suffering. The pa 
tient endurance will in its blessings out 
weigh the evil. ‘‘ Blessed is the man that 
endureth temptation” or trial; ‘‘ for when 
he is tried, he shall receive the crown of 
life which the Lurd hath promised to them 
that love him.” 

Peter, in his First Epistle, speaks of the 
Christians to whom he wrote, as greatly 
rejoicing, yet for a season ‘‘ in heaviness 
through manifold temptations” or trials, 
to the end that the trial of their “ faith, 
being much more precious than of gold 
that perisheth, tho it be tried with fire, 
might be found unto praise and honor 
and glory at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ.” These ‘‘ manifold temptations 
to which he refers, would try and test, 
and thus develop their faith; and this 
faith, having passed through trial, 
would at last ‘be found unto praise an 
honor and glory.” It would be the better 
on account of the discipline to which it 
had been subjected. 
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‘ Scriptures, and others of like im- 
show clearly that, in respect to 
God's people at least, trials and tribula- 
tions by the ordeal of suffering are to be 
ed as a blessing, however severely 
they may for the time being invade one’s 
happiness. God does not, as he assures 
us, willingly afflict the children of men, 
in the sense that he takes pleasure in their 
suffering, any more than a kind and affec- 
tionate parent willingly afflicts the child 

Joves. His providence of suffering 
toward his people is paternal in its char- 
acter and reasons. He chooses them “in 
the furnace of affliction,” and deals with 
them for their best good, even when the 
heavens seem to frown upon them, and 
darkness is on their path. He is their 
heavenly Father, numbers the very hairs 
of their heads, makes no mistakes as to 
what is best for them, and means at last 
to make all things work together for their 

. This is the theory of the Bible, 
gnd no one who believes the testimony of 
that Book, can doubt that it is the theory 
of God. Short-sighted human nature, 
reasoning merely from its sensations, may 
take a different view; yet it is the prerog- 
ative and privilege of faith to look aloft 
and rise above these sensations, which are 
«but for a moment,” and see God in the 
kindness and fullness of his love, when 
he places us in the providential crucible 
of suffering, and kindles the fires of an- 
guish in our experience. 

Moreover, we know, as a matter of ex- 
perience, that, while suffering is not hap- 
piness, and is always in itself a present 
ijl, there is a beatitude gained by it in all 
eases in which the sufferer does not 
harden his heart against its monition, in 
which he seeks to bear it patiently, and 
in which he submissively accepts the 
moral and spiritual lessons conveyed by 
it. Suffering is not a mechanical power 
that necessarily secures a beatitude to the 
sufferer, independently of all conditions 
ohis part. It acts upon us asa moral 
influence, and, in order to be a blessing in 
its effects, supposes a proper deportment 
in those who suffer, and who in this way 
receive the blessing therefrom. We may 
be made no better, and we may be made 
much better, by suffering. He who so 
behaves himself in the midst of trial that 
a blessing ensues therefrom, is the person 
who profits by his trial. To him suffer- 
ing isa beatitude. He is a wiser and bet- 
ter man by reason of what he has suf- 
ered, and has occasion to thank God for 
the discipline thus administered to him. 
“ Before I was afflicted,” says the Psalm- 
ist, “I went astray; but now have I kept 
thy word.” ‘It is good for me that I 
have been afflicted, that I might learn thy 
statutes.” 

A like experience is in the history of 
millions, and a like confession is found on 
their lips, Many a man is now on the 
way to Heaven, and many aoue in Heav- 
en, with respect to whom it may be justly 
said that the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to him inthis world was some event 
of providence which at the time was 
sorely afflictive. The natural tendency 
of the human heart is to be wayward, to 
wander away from God, to forget him, 
and occupy itself with the vanities and 
“pleasures of sin for a season.” This ten- 
dency may be so strong that nothing will 
break its power but the rod of severe and 
Painful discipline. God comes with the 
Tod in his hand ; disaster comes ; the loss 
of health comes ; the languor and alarm 
of threatening disease come; the death 
of dear friends comes; earthly good is 
Swept away ; earthly hopes are blasted ; 
the mind is forced in spite of itself into 
the mood of thoughtful seriousness; and 
thus it is that the God of all mercy, by 
laying his hand upon the thoughtless and 
teckless sinner, and causing him to fear 
and tremble under the power of that hand, 
opens his eyes to see himself as he is, to 
see things as they are, and raise questions 
relating to his spiritual interests that per- 
haps would otherwise never have occurred 
: mind. The conversion of every 
Sinner is surrounded by a set of provi- 
dential circumstances, not of his own 
€ Or appointment; and ina great 
cases affliction and suffering are 
ced in the list, and made the special 


of conversion and salvation to the 
soul, 

Christians sometimes become worldly- 
minded, forget “‘ their first love,” wane in 
their spirituality, neglect their duties, 
lose all lively interest in religious things, 
dishonor their profession, and, while bear- 
ing the name of their Master, are hardly 
distinguishable from those who do not 
bear hisname. This sad exhibit may go 
so far asseemingly to be an absolute and 
final apostacy. God has many ways of 
bringing such Christians back to himself, 
and keeping them by his own power 
‘through faith unto salvation”; and 
among these ways we often find the disci- 
pline of suffering.Such was his dealing with 
his ancient people whom he he had chosen, 
and with whom had entered into cove- 
nant to be their God; and such is still his 
dealing with his own children. His provi- 
dence toward them is corrective when 
and where his supreme wisdom sees fit to 
make the appointment. Suffering, when 
it re-awakens a lapsed and wandering 
Christian, and re-establishes in his heart 
the love of God, and re-devotes him tothe 
divine service, as is the fact in numerous 
cases, tho not in itself ‘‘ joyous,” is to him 
a gracious beatitude. Its mission to him 
is one of good and not of evil, of mercy 
and not of wrath. God never dealt more 
kindly with him than when reclaiming 
him by the rod of severity. The means 
were to him painful, yet the end was gra- 
cious. 

And, even where to our vision there is 
no special occasion for corrective dis- 
cipline, the providential hand of God 
deals out suffering to his people, not so 
much in the way of rebuke and recovery, 
but as the means of a higher and purer 
Christian culture, and a more complete 
preparation for the heavenly life. The 
most consecrated and devout Christians 
of history—those giving the finest ex- 
amples of piety and making themselves 
the most useful to others—have usually 
had a large baptism of suffering in the 
earthly sense. The great apostle to the 
Gentiles is a conspicuous illustration of 
this statement. He was, after his conver- 
sion, a great sufferer as well as a great 
actor. His sufferings were a burden to 
him, but not acurse. A heavenly beat- 
itude was through them poured into his 
soul. It was not with him all suffering 
and no benefit, but rather suffering and 
benefit. The thorn in the flesh lest he 
should be exalted above measure, was a 
discomfort, but not a calamity to Paul. 
The forty stripes save one which he thrice 
received, were painful at the time of the 
infliction; yet they made an occasion for 
the exercise of patience, and tried and 
developed his faith. The apostle had been 
so thoroughly trained in the school of 
experience that he said to the Philippians 
without any qualification: ‘I have 
learned, in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content.” He could, after 
having been beaten with ‘‘ many stripes” 
sing ‘‘ praises unto God” at midnight, 
with his ‘‘ feet made:fast in the stocks,” 
just as readily as in a palace. He had 
mastered events in mastering himself, 
and this great’ victory he had gained by 
the experience of suffering and trial. A 
like victory is gained by every Christian 
who follows Paul as he followed Christ, 

The way to turn life into a continuous 
beatitude, no matter what may be its 
events, is to see God’s hand in all events, 
accept them all as appointments in his 
wise providence, and believe that “all 
things work together for good to them 
that love God.” This will make one a 
Christian optimist on the basis of God, 
and convert everything into gold. Every 
evil will have its attendant beatitude; 
and even the greatest apparent evil will 
be viewed as best. The soul will be at 
peace with God, whatever outward storms 
beat upon it, and whatever sufferings be- 
fall its experience. Pains and pleasures, 
prosperity and adversity, poverty and 
wealth, sickness and health, old age and 
youth, life and death—all will, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, become beatitudes. 
Heaven will thus begin on earth. 


“*My times of sorrow and of joy, 
Great God! are in thy hand; 
My choicests comforts come from thee, 
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“If thou shouldst take them all away, 
Yet would I not repine; 
Before they were possessed by me, 
They were entirely thine. 
“Nor would I drop a murmuring word, 
Tho the whole world were gone, 
But seek enduring happiness, 
In thee, and thee alone.” 

He whose spiritual state is truthfully 
portrayed in these lines, has, in solving 
the relation of his thoughts and feelings 
toward God, solved all the great questions 
of his earthly sojourn. He can “rejoice 
in hope of the glory of God,” and at the 
same time “‘ glory in tribulations.” All 
things within him and without him, so 
far as he is concerned, are just right for 
both worlds, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A FELLOW-FEELING. 
BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 








IN all George Eliot’s répertoire of finely 
finished studies of character, there is 
none closer, more accurate, or more orig- 
inal than that of Tom Tulliver. He is 
not an interesting fellow, but his portrait 
is marvelous as that of an uninteresting 
fellow. He is the strictly just man, who 
demands of you nothing that he does not 
exact from himself; who requires, not the 
impossible, but the very last measure cf 
the possible; who is not harsh to your 
follies while indulging in follies of his 
own, but harsh to your follies because 
he has none of his own. His coming 
temperament throws its shadow before in 
that scene of his childhood when he and 
Maggie are to divide the jam tart; in cut- 
ting it,a little more jam is left on one 
piece than on the other. Maggie at once 
offers Tom the jamiest piece; but Tom, 
while utterly unable to rise to the heroism 
of giving it up to her, is equally incapable 
of selfishly taking it for himself, unless, in 
casting lots for it, it sheuld fall to him. 
If Maggie drew it, she could eat it and he 
wouldn’t grumble; but if he drew it, he 
should eat it and she needn’t grumble. 
After this, we are not surprised when, 
many years later, poor Maggie craves 
from him something more important than 
a jam tart, to find him saying to her: 
“You struggle with your feelings, you 
say. Yes! I have had feelings to struggle 
with, butI conquered them. I have had a 
harder life than you have had, but I have 
found my comfort in doing my duty.” 
There is a Shakespearean touch here 
which is truer to life than the famous 
Shakespearean line: ‘‘One touch of Nature 
makes the whole world kin.” {t is a com- 
mon mistake to believe that in order to 
sympathize truly, you must, in the slang 
of the day, have ‘‘ been there” yourself. 
In plain truth, we are much more likely 
to sympathize with situations which we 
have never had to endure, and which 
therefore seem tous unendurable. What 
we have had to endure, it is human na- 
ture, as well as Tulliver nature, to think 
other people ought to be able to endure. 
In a recent remarkable novel, a young 
fellow is telling his father, a poor old 
shoemaker who has never known any- 
thing but poverty—that aristocratic 
friends of his have met with reverses. 
‘‘ Why, Father,” he exclaims with tears 
in his eyes, ‘‘ they were at supper when I 
happened in upon them; and, if you'll be- 
lieve it, they had nothing but bread and 
tea!” ‘‘ Bread and tea!” exclaims the old 
man without any sympathy at all; ‘“‘why, 
the days when we have bread and tea are 
our holidays!” Marie Antoinette, when 
told that the poor had no bread, remarked 
calmly that she thought they ought to be 
satisfied then with cake; if they had had 
the wit to tell her that the poor were 
without cake, she would have wept for 
sympathy, and exerted herself to get 
them some. In all the large apartment 
houses the capitalist is careful to put in a 
second elevator at the rear for the com- 
fort of the servants and butchers’ and 
grocers’ boys, while a special salary is paid 
toa man forrunning it. To the master 
and mistress of any of these establish- 
ments, it would seem impossible cruelty 
to oblige servants or dependents to walk 
up and down the many flights; but the 
man who makes the life of the servants 
and dependents a burden in the way of 
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a servant like themselves. He will make 
every excuse possible for refusing to take 
them up or down, make them stand up 
in the lower portion devoted to heavy 
luggage if he can, and in every way, but 
for the constant intervention of the mas- 
ter or mistress, show ‘that he thinks the 
providing of a second elevator for them, 
tho he earns his living by running it,a most 
foolish piece of extravagance on the part 
of his superiors. If you want to rouse 
sympathy for a forlorn district of the 
city, don’t appeal to the man who you 
know once lived there himself, by saying 
to him: ‘‘ Here, you know all about this 
misery, for you have suffered frum it; 
now you'll give these people a lift out of 
it, won’t you?” In almost every instance 
Mr, Tulliver will put his hands in his 
pockets—not to draw out a subscription, 
but to clutch firmer hold of his loose 
cash—and say, calmly: ‘‘I don’t see the 
need of helping them; I rose out of it; 
why shouldn’t they?” No; buttonhole a 
millionaire, and walk him down among 
the misery he never saw before, and in 
utter astonishment that people should be 
existing calmly in a condition that would 
make his own flesh creep with horror, he 
will sign you a check before he sleeps, 
The situation, to excite the deepest sym- 
pathy must be, not comprehensible, but 
incomprehensible. When the person 
who might reasonably be supposed 
to have a fellow-feeling, fails you, 
apply tosomebody who never heard of 
such a thing before, and who in very as- 
tonishment will be moved to pity. When 
a millionaire is not generous it is simply 
because he does not quite believe in the 
facts. Once convince him that your facts 
are reliable, and you will find him more 
reliable as a sympathizer than the man 
who has been through the mill himself 
and survived it. 

And in the matter of mental and moral 
suffering, surely we all know that cold 
Tulliver judgment of the perfectly up- 
right man who has been tempted as you 
were, but who resisted the temptation 
while you fell. ‘I, too, have had feelings 
to struggle against, but J conquered 
them!” There is no hope for you from 
that man, who knows precisely what the 
temptation was, and that it was conquer- 
able. Set a thief to catch a thief, but not 
to sympatize with one. If you have stolen 
a loaf of bread because you were fam- 
ished with hunger, don’t waste time in ap- 
pealing to the man who was also once 
tempted to steal a loaf from hunger; but 
go straight to the man who never was 
hungry in hislife. It is he who will look 
at you witha great pity in his eyes: “Why, 
my poor fellow, was it really as bad as 
that? Why didn’t you let us know be- 
fore?’ When the rich man fails to be 
generous tothe poor man, it is because 
he conceives of the misery as merely rel- 
ative; the poor man probably cannot have 
canvas-backs for dinner; once make it 
clear to him that the poor man actually 
had nothing for dinuer, and it is he who 
will out with his pocket-book; not the 
once poor man now comfortably off, who 
will simply shrug his shoulders and ex- 
claim, ‘‘ He bas had nothing to eat for 
thirty-six hours? I once had nothing to 
eat for forty-eight hours, moi!” 
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MODERN THEORIES OF CULTURE. 
BY PROF, T. W. HUNT, PH.D. 











AmonG the stirring discussions now 
before the European and American mind, 
is this question as to Culture; what it is, 
what province it may be said to cover, 
and what are its ultimate aims. By 
some, it is made coincident with the old 
classical Humanitas, as that was ex- 
pressed in the Humanities of the Roman 
schools. By some, it is detined to be the 
sum total of a man’s endowment and 
attainment. Others still, restrict it to 
the narrow and lower realm of the ele- 
gant and ornate. With some, its final 
end is found in pleasure; with others, in 
what is called the pursuit and discovery 
of truth for the highest uses. 

Professor Shairp, in his “ Aspects of 
Poetry,” in his ‘‘ Poetic Interpretation of 
Nature” and, most especially, in his in- 
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structive treatise on ‘‘Culture and Re- 
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ligion,” has called the attention of all 
English readers to the special form of 
this controversy, at present, and the true 
solution of the difficulties at hand. The 
discussion in question may be said to 
hinge upon the ultimate object of cul- 
ture, its very nature and method being 
largely determined by this final aim. 
On this point the different theories that 
have been historically held in England 
might be reduced to the secular and re- 
ligious. Professor Shairp presents them 
under the triple aspect of the scientific, 
the literary and the religious. A brief 
examination of each of these separate 
views will tend to clearness. 

1. The Scientific Theory. Of this view, 
Professor Huxley may be said to be the 
modern exponent, in that he has taken 
pains in public addresses and published 
papers to define his position. The most 
prominent term in the exposition of this 
view is, natural phenomena as expressed 
in pbysical nature and in the nature of 
man. We are hence enjoined to ascer- 
tain what these laws of Nature are, and 
to see to it that we conform our lives 
thereto. On such knowledge and con- 
formity, Culture is based; they, in fact, 
constitute it. ‘* Education,” says Profes- 
sor Huxley, ‘‘is the instruction of the in- 
tellect in the laws of Nature and the 
fashioning of the affections and the will 
into an earnest and a loving desire to 
move in harmony with them.” Such is 
the interpretation. It reads well, inas- 
much as, in addition to the words, Nature, 
law and physical order, we have such as 
affection, will, and even conscience. We 
are not to be deceived, however, by the 
misuse cf words and phrases. In the 
theory before us, when carefully sifted, 
there is, after all, but one word, call it as 
we may, natural, physical or scientific. 
The will and conscience and affec 
tions are but one of the multiform ex- 
pressions of purely natural phenomena, 
somewhat higher, perhaps, than that 
which is exclusively physical, and yet of 
substantially the same quality and order 
of phenomena. In the unfolding of this 
theory, nothing is said of spiritual laws 
and forces; nothing of a divine energy in 
man or of a divine agency external to 
him; nothing whatever of the relation of 
the natural to the supernatural in the 
human soul. The reference is solely to 
law, as such, natural or moral); to phe- 
nomena, as such, quite independent of 
that unseen power of whose ever-present 
working they are the visible evidence. 
We are told, in plausible phrase, that the 
cultured man has learned to hate all vile- 
ness and to respect others as himself, and 
yet we look in vain for any recognition of 
that Almighty aid by which alone any 
man is thus enabled to abhor sin and love 
his fellowmen. In fine, we are here on 
the secular side of culture, and are 
scarcely expected in its study and appli- 
cation to raise our eyes from the earth on 
which we are standing to that Heaven 
above us from which descend those di- 
vine influences that sanctify and enlarge 
the nature of man. 

2. The Literary Theory. This, in the 
main, may be said to mark an advance 
upon the view just examined, As the 
word itself would indicate, it brings us 
more directly into the region of thought 
and taste. It is, eminently, the popular 
theory, avoiding alike the apparent natu- 
ralism of strictly scientific training, and 
the ultra-ethical beliefs of the religious 
school. It is scarcely necessary to state, 
that its leading advocate is Matthew 
Arnold. It is the distinctively esthetic 
view of culture, founded on the principles 
of beauty and taste as these exist about us 
and within us. What Mr. Arnold so re- 
peatedly calls “the sense of beauty ” is 
here an essential. More especially, this 
theory places the final end of all culture 
in the perfection of our being, the com- 
plete control of the lower by the higher. 
“The harmonious expansion of all the 
powers which make the beauty and 
worth of human nature.” Toward such a 
result, Mr. Arnold argues, religion con- 
tributes but in part, while Culture, as the 
embodiment of all ‘‘ beauty and worth,” 
expresses the utmost limit of human 
progress. 

Here again, we have a list of high- 





sounding terms—worth, moral endeavor, 
character, religion, perfection and inward 
good. This impartial critic deplores the 
natural tendency of English civilization. 
He laments the necessity of that cruel 
struggle whieh Culture is obliged to wage 
with the base and selfish, axd pleads 
pathetically for ‘‘ an inward and spiritual 
activity having, for its character, in- 
creased sweetness, increased light, in- 
creased life and increased sympathy.” 
What more can be desired than this? and 
yet we have but to remove the mask from 
this verbal mummery to see its falseness. 
The one idea supreme throughout is ex- 
pressed in the phrase, human nature, 
and we are invited to listen to an un- 
seemly eulogium upon its glory and its 
possibilities, quite apart from anything 
superhuman. We are,in fact, referred 
to the city of Athens and the poetry of 
Sophocles for the best example extant of 
this human perfection, and are informed 
that its manifestation in modern England 
is lacking, partly, because ‘‘ of the gross- 
ness of the Saxon nature, and, partly, 
from the predominance in our education 
of the Hebrew teaching, whereby the 
moral and religious element has been 
drawn out too exclusively.” Here, of a 
truth, the mask is removed. We are told 
in the plainest terms possible that the 
literary theory of culture, define it as we 
please, is something radically different 
from the moral. Mr. Arnold's almost 
passionate tirades against Puritanism, 
Christian journalism, sermons, chapels, 
and the religious organizations of modern 
Christendom are nothing else than an 
earnest defense of that theory of culture 
through the agency of which humanity 
is happily redeemed alike from indiffer- 
ence to the forms of the beautiful and 
from excessive pietism. We are, here, 
once more, on the merely secular side of 
culture, and, still again, man seeks to 
repeat the primal sin of self-deification 
and incurs thereby the primal curse of 
exclusion from the presence of his Maker. 

Not as externally gross, perhaps, as the 
merely scientific theory, it is equally ob- 
jectionable and far more insidious. While 
prating about esthetic refinement, the 
sense of beauty, the perfection of man 
and even of the Kingdom of God within 
us, it is,in plain English, nothing else 
than Mr. Arnold’s clever way of urging 
that if men, and especially Englishmen, 
are to be true to themselves they must 
think more of the esthetic and far less of 
the ethic. 

The two theories are thus seen to agree 
in their common secularity. They insist 
that Culture, either as scientific or as liter- 
ary, fulfills its highest functions on purely 
human grounds, and has to do with truth 
and beauty and goodness, only as origi- 
nating in human sources and expressed 
for human ends. 

8. The Ethical or Moral Theory. It 
is evident, on the face of it, that we 
are here 1n the presence of a theory, not 
only in striking contrast with those dis- 
cussed, but differing on specifically moral 
grounds, and, as we argue, differing 
thereby for the better. It agrees with 
Professor Huxley’s view, in so far as to 
concede the influence of the knowledge 
of natural phenomena and conformity 
thereto, but differs emphatically in that 
it holds to a still higher order of phenome- 
na and conformity—namely, the religious. 
It agrees with Mr. Arnold’s view, in that 
it concedes the value of all real esthetic 
beauty and the importance of striving 
after the perfection of our natures. It 
pointedly differs, however, in that it con- 
ditions all human perfection upon the 
ever active presence of divine grace in 
the heart. It is not culture and science, 
or culture and letters,so much as it is 
culture and character. embracing the 
best features of the scientific and the 
literary and something nobler withal, for 
which the ethical school of modern think- 
ers contend. What, then, is the demand 
of this higher theory? Substantially this, 
that religion and culture shall be made to 
accord in spirit and final purpose, not, 
indeed, by making a religion of culture, 
as at present defined, but by subordinat- 
ing all learning that is merely human to 
the claims of the spiritual nature and the 
accomplishment of spiritual ends, All 





science becomes, thus, in a true sense, 
moral science and all literature is made 
ministrant to the best development of 
character, while such men as Faraday 
and Henry, Hallam and Irving, become 
the model scientists and authors rather 
than those who class themselves with the 
school of Huxley, Arnold, Buckle and 
Hume. Nor does this mean, as often 
wrongly interpreted, that a man must be 
personally religious in order to under- 
stand and correctly unfold the laws of 
Nature and of literary form, but it does 
insist that such scientific and esthetic 
training, however far pursued as separate 
modes of discipline, has no rightful claim 
to the monopoly of culture. As Arch- 
bishop Trench well contends, the very 
word education, or culture, involves the 
ethical element, and that as primary. It 
is this presumptuous exaltation of the 
partial into the place and function of the 
complete that is one of the radical errors 
of the culturists, as they exclude from 
the domain of all higher development 
the so-called Religionists of the time. It 
is adjustment and not division that is 
needed here, and this is effected by giv- 
ing to the ethical its proper precedence of 
the simply intellectual and meaning by 
culture, first of all the education of the 
heart and will, the intellect and con- 
science, with the law of God in fullest 
view and in humble dependence upon 
him. 

If we seek the explanation of this vain 
attempt to educate mankind on purely 
rationalistic lines, it is found in those in- 
tellectual tendencies at work among us, 
of whose potent presence every man 
should be apprized. They are all reduci- 
ble to the one word, secularization, as it 
appears in our schools and colleges and 
general mental life. This tendency ex- 
presses itself, at times, in the form of ex- 
treme looseness of opinion as to the proxi- 
mate and final ends of education; at 
times, in the clamorous demand for wider 
freedom from moral restraint as the un- 
doubted right of the student of to-day; or 
in the deference of all educational inter- 
ests to State control. This, in geological 
phrase, is the ‘trend of present opinion; 
hence, not only must clerical influence in 
our boards of trustees be eliminated, but 
all specific religious influence and culture 
be, as it should be, purely mental. It oc- 
curs to us to inquire, whither this steady 
drift toward secularization, if not re- 
versed, is at last to bring us. It is 
certainly unnecessary to repeat the follies 
of Continental Europe in this regard and 
succeed in divorcing culture from charac- 
ter. There is a wisdom that defeats itself 
and there are some interests that cannot 
be furthered on purely political or human 
principles. The world is already weary 
ef the vain attempts of its ‘‘ advanced 
thinkers” to satisfy its deepest needs by 
cold appeals to what is called the dignity 
of man and the marvelous results of 
human achievement. The first step for 
such ‘‘ advanced thinkers” to take isa 
step backward into the untrodden realm 
of intellectual humility and learn, at the 
outset, that in the Kingdom of God, faith 
is superior to knowledge, and spiritual 
agencies superior to all that are natural 
and human. Nothing in modern educa- 
tional systems and institutions needs to 
be more strongly emphasized than the 
Baconian idea of the end of all knowledge 
—‘‘the glory of God and the relief of man’s 
estate.” This is the culture that, to use a 
phrase of Mr. Arnold’s, ‘‘ makes for right- 
eousness”’ and this is the culture that ever 
tends to individual and national good. 
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SUNDAY IN A MORMON SETTLE- 
MENT. 


BY THE REV. W. S. HAWKES, 








It was in Heber City, about forty miles 
southeast of Salt Lake, east of the Wah- 
satch mountains, in a beautiful valley of 
the Provo River. Heber is the capital of 
Wahsatch Stake ; a stake in the organiza- 
tion of the Mormon Church answers toa 
county, or an Episcopal diocese, and is 
presided over by a President. Each of 
these divisions of territory has a ‘‘Stake 
House,” like a cathedral church, which 
distinguishes it above ordinary meeting- 





houses and is sometimes quite 
tious. : 
The writer, with a Methodist = 
and three or four Gentile ladies, a SS 
morning service in the ‘Stake House” of 
Heber, on a beautiful September 

The building is new and not quite fin. 
ished; isabout as large, and looks 1 
like,a New England country Church of 
the old and large pattern, with Zallerieg 
around two sides and one end, with 
singers and players on stringed and wind 
instruments perched up in the high back. 
gallery. The audience did not look like 
a New England one, but seemed to be 
composed of representatives of aj] the 
northwestern countries of Europe, There 
were three rows of elder or pulpit seats, 
in tiers one above the other. Before the 
lower row was the long table on which 
were the silver-plated cake-baskets Con. 
taining the bread and cups and pitchers 
for the water; the Mormons use wate 
instead of wine at the Communion, 
While the congregation was gathering, 
one of the young elders, only a boy, went 
out with a huge brass pail for the water, 
Before the communion-table sat six or 
seven elders; on the next higher row 
about tive; on the highest row, with a 
pulpit in front of them, the President of 
the *‘Stake” and some seven or eight 
others of various rank, or those who had 
been “called” to speak that day. It ig 
more than doubtful if one of these elders 
and officials was an American. Those 
who passed the bread and water were 
beardless youths, evidently farmer boys, 
of eighteen to twenty years of age. 

One elder on the bigh seat announced 
that the choir would sing, the leader gaye 
out the number of the hymn, another 
elder prayed and asked that ‘‘ God’s people 
may obey the law, be justified by the law, 
sanctified by the law and saved by the 
law!” Another brother was “ called” to 
speak about his recent trip to San Fran 
cisco with the educationists, which he 
did in a slow, halting manner for about 
an hour; being a Scotchman, however, 
he knew a thing or two, and had used bis 
eyes to advantage, particularly regarding 
the schools and their buildings on the 
Pacific coast, and plainly told the Saints 
that the schools of Heber and Utah were 
hopelessly behind those of Oregon and 
San Francisco, which he thought no 
credit to the Saints. The address was 
simply a narrative of travel, without one 
reference to religion or religious matters 
from begining to end. 

He was followed by a queer old fellow 
with a small head, a squirrel-shaped 
mouth and teeth, whose motions of his 
head when talking reminded one of 4 
squirrel cracking a nut. With a high, 
shrill voice he told us three or four times: 
‘*T feel to desire to bear testimony to the 
truth of the Gospel, and am thankful I 
am called to bear testimony to its truth.” 
He has just been ‘ called” to go on a mis- 
sion to Australia, and said: ‘If I did not 
know it as a fact that our Gospel is ab- 
solutely true, I would not leave my own 
door.” He was the greatest possible con- 
trast in speech to the slow and cold pre- 
ceding speaker; he being fervid, rapid 
and almost incoherent. 

It was now the turn of Abram Hatch, 
the President of the ‘‘ Stake,” a large, 
dark-whiskered and haiied man, with & 
pleasant face and kindly, twinkling eyé; 
a man universally respected alike by Mor- 
mon and Gentile, who has never been i 
polygamy, who has even discouraged it 
in his jurisdiction, it is commonly said, 
in defiance of the higher authorities of 
the Church; a man of large business abil- 
ity and, by his own declaration, a strong 
believer in Latter Day Saintism. One 
who knows him well said of him to the 
writer: ‘* He is the least Mormon and the 
most moral of any high official of his 
Church.” President Hatch undoubtedly 
saw the Gentile ministers and ladies pres 
ent, and said some things for their bene 
fit; among others: ‘I’m a liberal. You 
know Bishop Clough and myself have 
been called the Gentile bishops of the 
Latter Day Saints.” (Bishop Clough ® 
the President of “Summit Stake,” next 
north of Wahsatch.) He said he wa 


glad Brother Muir had been to California; . 


wished more of the Saints would ge 
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ge the world: they had kept so close 
they had become a sort of mu- 
+ ation society, and thought they 
the whole world. ‘‘ Brother Muir 
‘ost said that in Portland, Or., no 
wa jg put to work until he is at least 
sighted years of age (!) and has a good 
tion and manual training. The 
jon and training is all right, but 
[do not pelieve in the ‘no work.’” Then 
pe told of a man who tried for a half-hour 
his boy up to do the milking, and 
y the old lady had to get up and do 
4 «Such a boy ought to be knocked on 
head. Ido not know that I would 
jill bin; but he ought to be shot! They 
pay have education in California, but I 
gked Brother Muir if there were any 
Yormons there, and he said, ‘No,’ Then 
[asked him if he saw any religion, and he 
id ‘No. So you see Utah and the 
quints are ahead of California in one 
thing. Now here is Brother Bromley, 
whois gong to Australia. [He is a dried 
up old man, about sixty years of age, and 
for many years a widower.) I hope he 
wil have a good time, marry a rich 
yidow, not a poor one, but a rich one, 
gd when be comes back will have a 
* gove-pipe bat, a gold-headed cane and a 
ketfulof money.” Brother Bromley’s 
face beamed with delight woile he 
irmed and twisted on his seat, but we 
thought the elders and the audience 
smiled sarcastically. They knew Presi- 
dent Hatch was joking, which he hasa 
reputation for doing everywhere except 
at funerals. 

But his giving the notices! Those 
brethren in the East who are so much 
disturbed over the ‘‘notice” question 
ought to come to Utah fora while and at- 
tend services in the Mormon settlements 
and then go home and be content with 
guch things as they have. President 
Hatch gave notice of the prospective or- 
ganization of a printing company, and 
advised the brethren to take stock in it. 
Also that a woolen mill was proposed 
and anew canal company and an old 
road company to be reorganized and made 
someremarks about each one. Also that 
those who sold their wool through the 
Operative stere could now get their 
money. He had in his hand pamphlet 
rportsof an agricultural society, which 
Offered premiums for the best-managed 
fam,anda gold medal for the hand- 
somest girl between fifteen and thirty 
years of age. ‘‘ If we can’t take the other 
prizes we can this one”; and then the 
girls all tittered. 

And so he went on. The service closed 
andthe Bible had not been opened nora 


than Verestchagin: and few artists have 

taken such pains toexplain them in words as 

well as pictures, But when an artist feels 

tempted to support his deeds by printed ex- 

planations, it is pretty good proof that 

they need some such outside support;,pret- 

ty good proof, that is, that they are not of 

the highest intrinsic value. Certuin)y this 

is the case with the pictures in question. 

They do not sustain their author’s claim— 

set forth at length in various pamphlets 

offered for sale in the gallery—that he is 

the greatest exponent of ‘“‘realism’”’ in 

painting whom the world bas seen; nor his 

belief that the chief aim of the modern ar- 

tist should he to preach morality from some 

given point of view. His main desire from 

a technical point of view is to paint out- 
door things exactly as they look out-of- 
doors; and in pursuit of this aim he 

has traveled widely and studied with 

conscientious care. But he is neither 
the first painter who has done this, nor by 

very many degrees the one who has done it 

best. His aim is thesame which for a good 

many years has ruled in the younger schools 
of France and has found its most emphatic 
expression in the labors o! such men as 
Bastian Lepage avd the newer band of so- 
called ‘‘Impressionists.’’? And among these 
menthere ared: zens who achieve the aim 
with much more completeness, verisim:li 

tude and strength, not to speak of pictorial 
beauty, than does Verestchagin. If no 
“* studio devices ”’ are apparent in his work 
he seldom succeeds in giving the real effect 
of out-door light and atmosphere. There 
is no reason to doubt that he has tried to 
give it with as much earnesness and sincer- 
ity as possible; but he has failed because 
his gifts were not equal to the difficult 
task. 

On the other hand he has preached his 
sermon with persistence, definiteness and 
enthusiasm—his moral lesson that war is 
inhuman, and that the people who drive 
others to death and agony are not really 
Christians whatever they may call them- 
selves. But he kas not preached it in an 
art which is beautiful, impressive or touch- 
ing as art; and therefore, it is certain that 
little effect will result from all his efforts. 
It has sometimes been cited in proof of his 
success as an evangelist thatin certain Ger- 
mancities soldiers were forbidden by the 
authorities to visit his exhibition, lest, 
in military phrase, they be *‘demoralized”’ 
by the horrors it reveals. But to scare the 
soldier was not Verestchagin’s aim. To ac- 
complish this is no more than has been 
done by every actual battle men have 
fought and every actual hospital they have 
filled. His aim 1s to convert the soldier’s 
master from his un-christian attitude 
and to open the eyes of the public at 
large to the terrible consequences of that 
ecourse—to ‘‘moralize,’’? not *‘demoralize’’ 
his audience. There are many of us who 
doubt whether such an aim as this can pos- 
sibly result in the best and highest kind of 
art. But even granting that it may, the 





word repeated from it, nor a word said 
about sin, redemption, a Saviour, Heaven 
or Hell; not a sobering thought, nor one 
calculated to comfort a sin-sick or a sor- 
towing soul, or to lift one out of the 
earthly into the heavenly. This is the 
best bishop and the best Stake of the Lat- 
ter Day Saints. If this is the best what 
Must the worst be? One of their return- 
ed missionaries once said in the hearing 
of one who was present at this service: 
“The world call us the scum of creation. 
Yes, that kind of scum which rises on 
good milk!” But if the service we at- 
tended was the cream, what must the 
skim milk be ? 


fine Arts. 


THE VERESTCHAGIN EXHIBITION. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 











THE Verestchagin exhibition now open 
at the American Art Gatleries, on Twenty- 
third Street, should be visited by all who 
have time to give to a large and interesting 
show, and by all who care to keep them- 
selves informed with regard to the varied 
ft eatations of art in moderntimes. But 
t is a show in the ordinary sense of the 
Word, rather than an art exbibition of the 

nd most interesting to real lovers of art: 
and its value as an exemplification of one 
Phase of contemporary painting,—or of con- 

porary theories with regard to painting 
~lies in the fact that it is a warving to ar- 
and theorists rather than an encour- 


artist ever had more definite theories 


fact remains that astronger mind and band 
than Verestchagin’s is needed to fuifill it. 
Plain prose has told the world of the hor- 
rors of war with emphasis and detail ever 
since the daily press developed into its 
modern estate. And ever since ‘‘realism”’ 
began to be pursued in painting a score of 
artists have tollowed in the same path. 
For a painter to accomplish more than they 
have accomplished he would need not only 
a realism in execution more complete and 
accomplished than Verestchagin’s, but also 
adramatic power which Verestchagin wholly 
lacks, a faculty of revealing and thus excit- 
ing emotion and a quality of charm which 
would make his pictures attractive as such 
no matter how terrible they might be in 
theme. In none of Verestchagin’s pictures 
do we find these powers fully revealed; in few 
of them are they evensuggested. Hisnum- 
berless scenes of war and of the effects and 
sequels of war are seldom satisfactory from 
the purely pictorial point of view; and 
never strongly dramatic, thrilling, emo- 
tionally impressive. No mistake is greater 
than to believe that because a man is a 
‘‘realist ”’? he does not need imagination. 
However simply he may try to copy Nature 
he is forced to choose what things he will 
copy; and if he attempts more than the 
merest bit of landscape, he needs imagina- 
tion to help him to the right selection. To 
impress the horrors of war upon us it does 
not suffice to paint any chance occurrence 
with faithfulness; that occurrence must be 
chosen which cap most fully reveal, on can- 
vas, the intended idea, and it must be 
painted in a way not merely to portray its 
superficial aspect but to bring out its dra- 
matic meaning. There is the same differ- 
ence in painting—even in the most frankly 
realistic painting—that there is in writing. 
A painter, like a writer, may be a reporter 





d to the true ends and aims of art 


reporter merely and reporters are not those 
to whom the world must look if it expects 
to be thrilled, swayed and compelled to 
reform its moral attitude. Moreover, 
he is not a reporter of the highest class; 
he lacks that thorough command of his lan- 
guage, that gift of style, that personality in 
attitud> and expression which, as we have 
seen in the work of many war-correspond- 
ents who have labored with the pen—are 
compatible with the most accurate recount- 
ing of actual facts. If we call his work sec- 
ond-rate war-correspondence I think we do 
it no injustice; but the verdict is not one 
which announces the advent among us of a 
great illuminating and reforniing force. 
He shows us merely documents, not dramas 
or epics; and his documents are not ao well 
arranged or well presented as they might 
be. His exhibition ix interesting, I say 
once more, but chiefly as it portrays the 
plain facts of the struggle which took place 
twelve years azo between Russia and Tur 
key—not as an epic of War in the abstract, 
and still less as a gallery of pictures intrin- 
sically fine or distinctly individual. Itis 
interesting in the same way as one of the 
great battle panoramas we have had shown 
us from time to time—in the same way but 
not toso high a degree as more than one 
among these. , 
Among his many battle scenes are many 
others of amore peaceful and designedly 
pictorial sort. The best are pictures of 
architectural features in the Eastern world. 
These are extremely interesting as docu- 
ments again, showing us the buildings 
more clearly and imoressively than de- 
scriptions, photographs or any smaller 
illustrations. And among them are a few 
of distinctly higher pictorial value than the 
average. But ueither these, nor the por- 
traits, nor the huge picture of the Prince of 
Wales entering on elephant-back into ap 
Indian town, reveal their author as a great 
or even as a very accomplished painter. 
When we compare, from the point of view 
of execution and pure pictorial value, the 
pictures which express Verestcbagin’s 
theories as a moralist with those which 
merely explain his position as a pronounced 
‘ realist’’ with regard to physical facts, we 
find him keeping about the same rank asa 
painter. His theories, it seems, if they 
have not helped him to bea great artist 
have not hurt him much—a proof of how 
little, after all, theories have to de with re- 
sultsin art. He is aclever painter and a 
conscientious one; but his drawing is 
not above reproach; his color varies through 
many schemes but rarely rests in one which 
has charm or individuality or much beauty, 
or which even strikes us as being exactly 
true; his composition, when it is most ef. 
fective, has been made so by his abandon- 
ment of the loose, varied groupings charac- 
teristic of actual life in favor of rigid for- 
mal arrangements which sometimes occur in 
life but are never very pleasing on canvas 
and certainly ought not to be so often resort- 
ed to by one who wishes to show us thereal 
world in its most varied yet most common 
phases; and his handling is always coarse 
and often hard, heavy, woolly and disagree- 
able. Perhaps the best out-door effect he 
has achieved—apart from some of the 
smaller architectural subjects to which I 
have just referred—will be found in the 
huge “ Hanging in Russia,’’ where the look 
of a heavy snowstorm is very faithfully re- 
produced. Perhaps he succeeded least in 
in this direction when he painted the “Cru- 
cifixion” on a similar scale. And it may 
be said, in conclusion, that this ‘‘ Crucifix 
ion,’ from every point of view his most 
ambitious work, is from all points the least 
satisfactory. Here more than anywhere else 
we see his lack of dramatic conception and 
of power to reproduce character, v-tality, 
meaning, emotion. 
It has been often said that the Verest— 
chagin Exhibition falls within the category 
of those we call “‘sensational.’? Perhaps 
the charge is, in a measure, true; but we 
may believe that the pictures were not 
painted with the mere desire to produce a 
sensational effect; and certainly they are 
not presented to us in a sensational way. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the 
management of the American Art Galleries 
for the good taste with which they have al- 
ways abstained from melodramatic trickerv 
in the ordering of their exhibitions. Such 
trickery unquestionably attracts the pub- 
lic. The fact is a painful one, but it cannot 
be blinked. Certainly a se :re of persons 
went to see Munkacsy’s pictures for one 
who would have gone had they been shown 
in a decent, self respecting, art-respecting 
way; avd certainly the popularity of the 
Verestchagin Exhibition might have been 
increased by recourse to sim ilar vulgarities 
of environment. All the more, therefore, 
are artist and manager to be congratulated 


rangementofthegallery. No tricky effects 
of light are employed; and apart from the 
pictures themselves there are nodecoruations 
save a few weapons and small rugs, anda 
few large and very beautiful Oriental drap- 
eries, which fittingly clothe the rooms with- 
out unduly attracting attention from their 
chief contents. 
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Sanitary. 


SANITARY PROGRESS. 


TBE Annual meetine of the Association is 
this year held at Milwaukee from Novem- 
ber 20th to November 24th. It brings to- 
ether most of the representative sanita- 
riaos of the country. As we recur to the 
first meeting sixteen years ago and recall 
the great advauce which has been made in 
this branch of science and of medical art, 
there is reason for great gratitude. The 
advances have been alike in _ discovery 
and in admuinisiration. Those cities which 
are under good sauitary government do 
not fear epidemics as they once did. As 
then the members of various state boards 
aud city boards of health are brought to- 
gether for consultation and discussion, we 
are able to mark the progress which has 
been made and to see what work is being 
done by the various local boards, It has 
attracted the attention of similar organi- 
zations abroad. While England is in ad- 
vance of our country it watches with inter- 
est the progress here. Ina recent number 
of the Sanitary Record of London, we 
found an outline of the work of most of the 
state boards which is equally convenient 
tor our own reference. It reads thus as to 
tne progress within the last two years: 


“In Wisconsin the powers of the Board have 
been extended, so that its relations with local 
boards ir cases of emergency are more direct. 
in Maine a law has been passed which provides 
tor a local board of health in every town. In 
lowa work has been expended directly on the 
people in getting them more interested in sani- 
tation. In Michigan public health work among 
tne people was carried on by sanitary conven- 
tions, and the free distribution of sanitary doc- 
uments. The greatest advance in that state (if 
not in the entire country) was the establish- 
mentof a well-equipped hygienic laboratory, 
under competent ma t, in 
with the great University of Michigan. The 
readers of the Sanitary Record were made 
aware last month of the work done in this lab- 
oratory in co. nection with the transmission of 
tie germ of typhoid feverin well-water. 

“In Ontario and Quebec, which, while they 
are British Provinces, are closely united with 
the sanitary irterests of the United States, ad- 
vancement has been rapid. In Ontario a sani- 
tary convention was held, and new laws were 
passed extending the powers of the provincial 
board, so that, in case of the outbreak of a dis- 
ease of a dangerous character, if the local board 
is not organized or refuses to act, the provincial 
board may step in and do everything that may 
be required, and at the expense of the locality. 
In Quebec a provincial board has been newly 
organized, and seems to be under efficient offi- 
cers. The quarantine administration of the 
Dominion has been greatly improved. 

“In Massachusetts the Board now has power 
to prepare, orapprove when prepared by oth- 
ers, plans for sewers, sewage disposal, water 
supply, etc., and is engaged in making investi- 
gations into the filtration of sewage, the effect 
of various filtering materials, etc. In New 
Jersey a law has been passed which makes 
five cents per capita the least which can be 
voted for health purposes, to be expended by 
the loca boards of health. (A Plumbing Law 
for cities has also been passed.) In West Vir- 
ginia quaraniine has been extended to animals 
with contagious diseases, the State Board has 
been granted power to issue licenses to medical 
practitioners, provision has been made for vac- 
cinating the poor, and a system of vital statis- 
tics has been established. In Maryland itis 
now obligatory to organize county boards of 
heakh. In Tennessee work is confined to edu- 
cating tbe people. In India: a a sanitary in- 
spection of the county institutions has pro- 
duced good effect. In [llinois the sanitary sur- 

veys of cities have been pushed,and regulation 
of medical practice has been enforced. Ver- 
mont has organized a State Board of Health, 
which promises good work. In Kentucky ef- 
forts are being made to secure an interest 
among the people by sanitary conventions, 
health literature, etc. In California a fund 
torsunitary inspection of suspected travelers 
was voted. In New Hampshire health author- 
ities have been given increased power, and 
physicians are required to report cases of scar- 
let fever and diphtheria to the health authori- 
ties. The sanitary work in Texas is controlled 
by a state heal.h officer, and is confined to 
quarantine. In New York some good work has 
been done in sanitary examination of school 
buildings, cemeteries and mill! ponds.” 


A recent visitor from London, identified 
with sanitary administration, was so 
pleased with the sanitary organization of 
New York Citv that he made it the subject 
of a special essay. 
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tional Association has this year specified 
the following subjects for special consider 
ation: 1. The Pollution of Water Supplies; 
2. The Disposal of Refuse Matter of Cities; 
8. Animal Diseases Dangerous to Man; 
4. Maritime Quarantine and the Control of 
Communicable Diseases. 

The first subject is always new and al- 
ways old. The special point of interest de- 
veloped as to it recently, isthe study of mi- 
cro-organisms as contained in water and 
the power of filtration in diminishing the 
quantity of this growth. 

The Disposal of Refuse Matter will be 
considered especially in reference to the use 
of cremators or destructors. Some of our 
cities are already depending upon destruc- 
tion by furnaces of fire as the best method 
of getting clear of all refuse. 

The third subject comes into especial 
prominence because of the Congress on 
Tuberculosis held the last year, and from 
the fact that the relation between human 
and other animal diseases is more and more 
realized. 

The fourth subject, that of Quarantine, 
will have for its recent and stirring impetus 
the yellow feverin Florida. It is not con- 
cealed that our best authorities look upon 
its spread as a foretold blunder and upon 
much of its management as faulty. We 
shall hope to report more fully the papers 
and discussions on these important sub- 
jects. 








Science. 


THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 





AMONG the papers presented at the meet 
ing of the National Academy of Sciences 
were the following: 

The first on the program was a report of 

observations on the lunar eclipse of July 
22d, 1888, by Prof. E.S. Holden, at Mount 
Hamilton, Cal., being the first contribution 
to science from the great telescope of the 
Lick Observatory. Forty-seven photographs 
were taken, aud observations were made 
with the spectroscope. The different colors 
seen on different parts of the moon’s sur- 
face while eclipsed were found to coincide 
for the most part with the well-known topo- 
graphical boundaries. The spectroscopic 
observations, as interpreted by Prof. Asaph 
Hall, who read the paper, confirm the ab- 
sence of lunar atmosphere. Prof. L. A. 
Let, who accompanied the steamer “‘ Alba- 
tross’’ from Washington to San Francisco, 
gave some account of the scientific results 
of the expedition. This steamer was built 
in 1882, and employed in deepsea dredging 
off the coast of the Atlantic till 1887, mak- 
ing the most thorough examination of this 
kind which has ever been made of any part 
of the earth’s surface. On the 21st of No- 
vember, 1887, it was dispatched for a trip to 
California around Cape Horn, with a very 
complete outfit and a staff of five observers, 
and collected much valuable zoolog- 
ical material, 109 boxes in all, and 
made many valuable soundings. The 
soundings from Santa Lucia to Cape 
St. Roque were the best ever made. 
Those off Rio Janeiro, and from Pana- 
ma to the Gallapagos Islands, demon- 
strated the entire absence of the respective 
shoals heretofore laid down on charts at 
those localities respectively. Considerable 
time was spent among the Fuegans on the 
west of Patagonia, with important ethno- 
logical results. These people average five 
feet two inches to five feet four inches in 
hight. The young people are well formed, 
but slender. Their heads seem dispropor- 
tionably large, probably on account of the 
great shock of hair, coated with red earth 
and seal oil. They wear but little clothing, 
sometimes merely a necklace, but delight 
in ornaments, some of which are grotesque 
enough; for instance, a brass pantaloons 
button was one article noticed in a neck- 
lace. Their boats are poor and leaky, so as 
to require constant bailing, and fire is gen- 
erally carried in them. The stern is the 
post of honor, where the best-looking 
woman generally sits and steers. They fish 
with asnare and wou!d not use hooks, tho 
given to them. In other respects they are 
very imitative, repeating strange words and 
music very readily. Thus, one of them 
heard the speaker pronounce “ichthyosau- 
rus.’ The first time he merely grunted; 
the second time he repeated the word as 
correctly as it had been given. They make 
baskets rather artistically; do not cook 
food, but simply warm mussels or other 
shell fish; will trade anything for tobacco, 
and yet do not drink alcoholic liquor. 
Darwin reported that they were can- 
nibals and ate the old women, and the 
absence of old women _ corroborates 
this statement. They have no tribal or- 
yanization, and are, on the whole, the wor 


race on the earth in Lee’s opinion. Much 
attention was given to the zoology of the 
Gallapagos Islands, which Agassiz stated, 
twenty years ago, was likely to prove the 
most interesting of that in any part of the 
earth. The only inhabited island is Chath- 
am, which is a penal colony and under an 
absolute despotism, with a Spaniard in con- 
trol. In order to save the giant tortoises 
from extinction, the expedition brought 
back many of them, of which fourteen sur- 
vived, and are now in Washington. The 
specimens of plants and animals obtained 
include many new forms, and have been 
distributed among twelve or fifteen natur- 
alists to study and classify. The trip occu- 
pied about six months and was made under 
Government auspices. 

The paper of Elias Loomis on the “‘ Rain- 
fall of the North Atlantic” gave results of 
an analysis of weather observations for one 
year, published by the British Government, 
and considered all cases in which the rain- 
fall covered an area of over 500 English 
statute miles in length, omitting tropical 
regions. Classifying these in seven groups, 
according to the relative position of the 
center of rainfall and that of barometric 
high or low pressure, he found that in 44 
per cent. of cases, the rain area was east of 
the area of low pressure, in 11 per cent. on 
the west and in 10 percent. north andsouth, 
while only 8 percent. wereconcentric. The 
remaining 27 per cent. were in areas of high 
or partly high pressure. So that it seems 
that over the Atlantic Ocean the atmos- 
phere does not always descend over an 
area of high pressure; but frequently 
ascends, especially when it contains a large 
proportion of aqueous vapor. Most of the 
cases of heavy rain with high pressure oc- 
curred in January and February and near 
the Gulf Stream, which doubtless had some 
influence. 

In the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and south of latitude 36°, a rain- 
fall of 2% inches at any station occurs on 
the east side of a low area more frequently 
than on the west side in the ratio of 2.4 to 
1. North of latitude 36° a rainfull of two 
inches in eight hours at any station occurs 
more frequently than on the west side in 
the ratio of 3.2 to 1. A total rainfall of nine 
inches in eight hours at all the stations oc- 
curs more frequently on the east than on 
the west side of a low areain the ratio of 
5.8 to 1. 

These results indicate that in the United 
States and Europe great rainfalls are gen- 
erally associated with a barometric pres- 
sure somewhat below the mean, and that 
rain falls chiefly on the eastern side of a 
low pressure. 

At Philadelphia the amount of rain which 
falls while tue barometer is descending is 
nearly three times as great as falls when 
rising. Probably the same ratio holds for 
most stations near the Atlantic coast north 
of latitude 36°. For British stations the ratio 
is about two to one. At Paris this is reduced 
one-half; and at Brussels and St. Petersburg 
the amounts are nearly equal; while at 
Prague and Vienna eight-tenths of the rain 
comes with a rising barometer. 

Signal Service observations in this coux- 
try, in which the rainis measured three 
times a day, indicate that in the Western 
States the amount of rain which comes with 
falling is only one-third greater than that 
with rising barometer. These results show 
that the amount of rain on the east side of 
an area of low pressure depends largely 
upon the direction and distance of the prin- 
cipal supply of aqueous vapor. 

Major Powell’s paper on the ‘“‘ Laws of 
Corrasion” demonstrated the futility of at- 
tempting to control the current of the Mis- 
sissippi by any system of revetment, as such 
system can only produce permanency in the 
river-bed, where the velocity of the current 
and the amount of solid matter carried by 
it are in equilibrium, in which case Nature 
already solves the problem. The Missis 
sippi demands a combination of other engi- 
neering devices, such as dredging, cutting 
ditches and making basins to retain the 
water till it deposits sediment; also regu- 
lating the flow of water. 

The results of observations at Albany in 
connection with the Astronomische Gesell- 
schaft were given by Professor Boss. His 
part of this great work was to locate and 
catalog all stars of ninth magnitude or 
overin zone 1° to 5° N. of equator, and he 
is the only observer who has finished his 
task. The entire work comprehends all 
stars of the northern hemisphere. Profes- 
sor Boss was commended for promptness 
and accuracy by all the astronomers pres- 
ent. 

Michelson’s measurements of relative 
wave lengths were given, the results being 
obtained by his new apparatus, which al- 
ready is accurate to one part in 250,000, and 








will ultimately give a limit of error of only 





































































































































































one in 4,000,000, altogether beyond anything b 
ever before attempted or deemed possible. Pe bles. 
Other noteworthy papers were by W. H. —_—— 
Brewer on “‘A Finished Breed of Horses,” THE confectioner is supposed to 
meaning the thorough-bred race-horse, | candy over a bon-bon fire.—Pug . 
which he thinks has now reached its maxi- & 
mum of speed; and by J. S. Newberry on --..It is stated that the maid of. 
the “Cretaceous Flora of North America” | 18 being courted by the rainbeay, — 
and the “Zoological Relations of some -..-A Bay View chiropodist has 
Paleozoic Fishes.” himself ‘‘ William the corn-curer. 
troit Free Press. 
----Alexander’s dog was gro ae 
Personalities. sage meat in that railway social = 4 the 
burg Chronicle. : of genuine 
ACCORDING to a London correspondent. Peo | jgstitution 
’ sewe ple who try deaf mutes . & inst 
of Mr. John Bright’s sons, John Albert, was | vants generally find that they don't,’ Me” # sat 
always the “ good”’ boy; Leatham, now an ewe, ith the 
. New York Tribune. . 00 
M.P., was the mischievous one, and Philip ‘ ; theafterD 
was the hard-working one. Not long ago -.+.What’s the difference betweenayy Mn pieinspect© 
Philip was employed in the fitting shed, | 94 @ plumber? One pipes lays and thy ie oe 
having an aptitude for the making and | °ther lays pipes..—Puck. od 
mending of machinery. When he had gone ...-No, innocent one, the culinary on rhe 
through the grades in that shop he put ina | ina monastery is not necessarily done by is a 
year or two at Petrie’s iron foundry in the | friar.— Yonkers Statesman. . » i 
town. He carried his breakfast ‘‘can,” and : cs. Joug exPEF 
shared the company and work of all the b coool faceti —_ burglar who broke into, wityare ° 
other men, every one of whom he seemed to cp night said the only punies; F ° 
think as good as himself. His brother Lea- | °*TUCK Was & match.—Texas Siftings, guage at 
tham was put through the drills at the ..-.“*George, dear, what kind of Beare ‘ k 
mills, and so was John Albert. John | borne by an electric-light plant?” «py, pi Gree 
Bright himself learned how to work before | tric currents, of course.” —Terre How, and Astro 
he began to speak for and represent work- | Express. ; ; Pericher 
ingmen. His father, old Jacob, was a poor a ; 
man with near! as many children as he a Doce your watcha * tare; Mar 
had shillings a week for his work as a | “an: “ Well, as steady as anything cany Hall, Pb} 
weaver. At the present day the Bright | expected to go that goes with & spring”. The collet 
Mills are scarcely tu be surpassed in the | Binghamton Republican tiful 
country. Over 2,000 hands are employed in ; besa ‘ 
them. ----A New York brewer allows his a th 
....The well-known traveler and savant, | Ployés each twenty-five glasses of bers Ene r 
Abbé Armand David, says that the remains | 4#Y- We should think the brewer woulj modious 
of the great conqueror, Genghis Khan (or have his hands full.—Fonkere Statesman, -  requirem( 
Genghis Bogoto, as he is called in Mongo- ---.Lady of the House: “ Jane, who iy Hall of | 
lian), are preserved at a place called Kia-y- | that girlghat just left the kitchen?” Jane ished, be 
sen, in the land of Ordos, a desolate region | ‘‘Oh, ma’am, that’s the lady what works in this cc 
in a bend of the Yellow River in Mongolia. | for the woman across the street.” —Boston js in the 
They are contained in a large silver coffin, | Beacon. Aler and 
which the Mongols will not show to Possibly th 
strangers without some good reason. The lis. eg a peor chamgeshi re Mrs. Deland ay 4 
coffin is wrapped round with rich stuffs, os 7 ane migrates novel, “John Was, have fina 
and numerous pilgrims come to kiss these ae ms Brel te prevent Western People ment of 
and to pay the same respect as they would on * ae it to be “John Wart women 
toaliving Emperor. The coffin is notina ortstop.”—Puck. : higher e« 
lamasery, but in a special building, which ....- Barber: “ How will you have you adopted 
is guarded by a Mongol Prince. It is said | hair dressed?” Customer: “ Partitinite Meyer, 2 
that this massive silver coffin was at first | middle.” Barber: “ Very well; but tm eourse fc 
carried about all over Mongolia in order to | jg a third hair: which side will you bare Natbao; 
save it from eager enemies of Genghis, and 9? dee Vinifre 
at length was brought news and deposited | that on ?”’—Tezas Siftings, sag 
in Ordos, because the latter was a country : woman 
which, on account of its remote situation -++-At the registry office.—Clerk: “Yow Columb 
and its poverty, was safe from hostile in- | 4g¢, please.” Woman voter (facetiously): ot Phil 
vasion. “A woman, you know, is only as old asshe Wood. | 
....Itis not often that a professed Sister looks.” Clerk (gallantly): “Oh, but aaa ‘ College 
of Charity withdraws her vows from any madam. escna cannot be so old as that! separat 
sentimental influence, but a remarkable | 22%ton Transcript. ceive it 
love affair has come to light, in which a con- ....Judkins (with apparent carelessness): instruc 
ductor on the Santa Fé Railroad isthehero. | ‘By the way, Feebil, you’re a lawyer, ditions 
Some time ago one of the Sisters of Charity | what would you do if a fellow was to ® to adoy 
in the Railroad Hospital at Las Cruces cap- | fuse to pay for a bill of goods?” Feebil system 
tivated the heart of H. J. Savage, one of the | (dryly): ‘“‘I would see a lawyer, give him & Truste 
conductors on the division. He was lying | retainer, and state my case.’’—Eaxchangt be app 
sick in the hospital and Sister Alice tended ee instruc 
him. The romantic interest shown soon got + -DMre. Naggleton : ag = = ranks 
abroad. The Mother Superior had Sister | Wretch has been writing a boo + dormi' 
Alice removed to La Junta. From there | ‘How to Be Happy, Tho Married.’ Mf. ae. 
ana Raally ts Davenport. ‘we wecks anc | Naggleton: “I could have told that tian fs 
Savage got leave of absence and started to | Words.” Mrs. Naggleton: What Pe ment 
find his nurse. They met and were married | they?” Mr. Naggleton: “Get a divorce. ~ — shall | 
without delay. Puck. the C 
...-A Roman Catholic magazine gives the ....“*How far is it to the next station of the 
following list of monarchical visits to the | sir?” ‘“*Bout two miles by rail.” ‘“ What's part 
Popes, from 800 A.D. to 1845, concluding the | the name of the place?” “ Barker.” Bee suffic 
chronicle there sensibly, on the ground that | ker? Why, that’s the name of this towl. pose. 
since the construction of railways such “Yes, but yer see, the road takes 4 hoss- ably: 
visits —_ a pongo Charlemagne | shoe curve an’ comes in hyur agin — first 
in 800, Otho I in 962, Otho in 983, Otho .— Harper's ’ adva 
III in 988, HenryII in 1014, Henry III in congin of Wein anete 7” ster’ The 
unt, Henr,V fa Us Hachale At in 116, | ....Doctor, cessing» sone ele, be 
rederic in 1 26, an . Ro- oe ’ ; es. 
dolph I (Hapsburg) in 1272, Henry VII in yard): ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. vey ish yout Arts 
1313, Louis V in 1328, Charles Vin 1355, | ®t work, I see. I suppose you fin tan acho 
Sigismond in 1483, Frederick III in 1452, | gravestones as far as ‘In Memory 0, ee 
Charles VIII of France in 1494, Charles V | then wait for some one to die, eh?” Stom : 
in 1550, Joseph IT and Francis I in 1769, and ire body’s sick 
the Czar Nicholas 1 in 1845. cutter: ‘Why, yes—unless some wal Bi 
and you’re doctoring them; then I is al 
.--- ‘Thad the el, — a day,” | right on.”—Chamber’s Journal. } of it 
says a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, ‘‘in ne d uvs tha 
turning over a volume of the British -++ Mr. O’Gallyho: eet ae jude isa 
Museum Catalogue, to examine the literary g-a-a-rment do ye prot .  uecorkly: tho. 
entries under the name of ‘Gladstone beforinet tesa on noes coat And do see] 
(Right Hon. William Ewart).’ The total | “ Whoi, Dinnis, that's a Cape 00)”, up pol 
number of them, exclusive of ‘other edi- | ye know why they be callin’ it oC wi 
tions’ and ‘ other copies,’ is 395. Of these, | 0’Gallyho: “Oi.do not.” Mr. Me { 
eight are in Italian, seven in French, five in (with hilarity): “‘Bekase it’s to kape the pla 
German, two in Greek, two in Russian, two | ‘ y?: Dinny?” Mf. ing 
in Dutch, two in Welsh, one in Danish and | jude warm. Do ye see, “Qi do.”— te 
onein Spanish. The diversity in subject is | O’Gallyho (with stelidity): : 
not less remarkable, but it is characteristic | pyc, th 
of Mr. Gladstone’s pursuits that at least ? . “Ship edi 
half the entries are on theological subjects.” .... American Naval Commander: pect als 
manD-0l 
...-It is stated that the late Count Alex- ahoy! There comes & gare wi 
ander Adlerberg, the trusted friend and ad- | T° y’r guns! Splice pootge on’t give up the th 
viser of Czar Alexander II, has left me- | With grape and canister nr’ Cabin Boy ati 
moirs destined for publication. A seal has ship! Vistory oF ee ar. It’s a tug ee 
been placed on his study in the Winter | “That ain’t a wrong wha-! A. 
Palace, as important documents exist | boat.” Commander: “E all 
among his poems. 2 wate that | tug-boat? Great Perry! Pile om 
the Government inten appoint a com- nto 
mission which will have power to sift the | Away! The thing’ll rup 
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School and College. 





inaugural exercises of the Woman’s 
of Baltimore City were held in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of that 

a Tuesday evening, November 13th. The 
Fr emnee were delivered by Pres. D. C. 
* ad an, of Johns Hopkins University ; 
Gio Henry W. Warren, of the Meth- 
ae Episcopal Church. Mayor Latrobe 
“wa afew words of congratulation. The 
4 were presided over by John F. 
| Goucher, D.D.. pastor of the church. Both 
Bs pa speakers dwelt upon the characteristics 
of genuine culture. With respect to this 
~ segitution President Gilman said that its 
plans of instruction are in close accordance 
- qith the most enlightened views. During 
a re afternoon aud evening hundreds of peo- 
e ple inspected the new and handsome build- 
e The college opened its doors on Sep- 
; tember 13th and has already overa hundred 
sadents. Its curriculum is of the highest 
le. The president, Wm. H. Hopkins, 
PhD., is an educator of proved ability and 
Jong experience. His associates in the fac- 
wityare J. B. Van Meter, Psychology and 
pines; Frank R. Butler, English Lan- 
and Literature; A. Sager Hall, 

; ral Science: Alice Goddard, Latin 
“pod Greek; W. C. L. Gorton, Mathematics 
‘god Astronomy; Hans Frolicher, French 
" janguage and Literature; Frances H. 
Frohlicher, German Language and Litera- 
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RO steady» * tare; Martha D. Woodward, Art; Alice T. 
1iDg can by Hall, Physical Training and Hygiene. 
+ Spring”. The college possesses ample grounds in a 
peautiful part of the city. The buildings 
ws his em. are of granite and present outwardly an 
sof beer imposing appearance, while within the 
Wer Would jecture rooms, laboratories, etc., are com- 
tatesman, modious and studiously adapted to the 
; requirements of the work to be done. The 
1e, who ig Hall of Physical Culture will, when fin 
a?” Jane ished, be the equal of any similar edifice 
bat Works ja this country. The depar! ment of music 
—Boston js in the hands of Professors Burmeister, 
Aler and Heimerdahl. 
: we ....The trustees of Columbia College 
ra. people have finally decided to permit the establish- 
n Ward, ment of a woman’s cullege or annex, where 
women may have all the advantages of 
higher education granted to men. The plan 
ave your | adopted is that offered by Mrs. Alfred 
t it in he Meyer,a former student in the collegiate 
rut there course for women when she was Miss Annie 
you have Watban; Mrs. F. J. M. Merrill, who as Miss 


Winifred Edgerton, was, in 1886, the first 
+ “Your woman to receive the degree of A.M. from 
Columbia, and was also made a Doctor 


tiously); . : 
id asshe of Philosophy, and Mrs. Frances Fisher 
t surely, « Wood, President of the Alumne of Vassar 
that."~ College. The proposed scheme is to have a 
separate building ia which women shall re- 
ceive instruction from the professors and 
seeds): instructors of the School of Arts. The con- 
lawyer, ditions upon which the trustees have agreed 
3 to toadopt the annex as part of the college 
Feebil system are: The organization and Board of 
him & Trustees of the Women’s Department shall 
change be approved by the Columbia trustees; the 
t some instructors must all be drawn from the 
, called tanks of the Faculty of the Coliege; no 
2 Mr dormitories or living apartments shail be 
n three connected with the building in which the 
it are lectures and recitations of the new depart- 
ree,”"— Ment are held, and the new department 
shall receive no money from the funds of 
tates the College. The intention of the movers 
That's of the project are to open the women’s de- 
“Bar partment next fall in a rented building, if 


7 sufficient funds are collected for the pur- 
pose. The start will be made with prob- 


a . ably no more than a freshman class for the 
first 1 dof high 1 f 

year, unless need of higher classes for 

pase advanced pupils should be demonstrated. 

itter’s The annual tuition fee will probably be 


Hard fixed av $150, the same asin the School of 


Pinsic. 


THE incidents of last week are to be set 
down as follows: on Tuesday night the New 
York début of Moriz Rosenthal, the Rou- 
manian pianist; on Wednesday afternoon 
the third of Mr. Frank van der Stucken’s 
orchestral matinées; Thursday evening tae 
performance of “ Elijab,’’ by the Oratorio 
Society of New York; Friday evening a con- 
cert of (chiefly) Italian music by the com 
pany of singers that Mr. Italo Campanini 
will conduct in an American tour and lead; 
and on Saturday night the first Philhar- 
monic of the season. 





The initial appearance of Mr. Rosen- 

thal brought to Steinway Hall a highly 

interesting and representative sort of audi- 

ence. It was plain that people were stimu- 

lated toa very lively curiosity. It is also 

clear that whatever they expected they 

found quite realized, and more than 

realized. One does not think of New York 

as easily accepting a piano-forte player as a 

phenomenon or being so enraptured and 

confounded at the technical facility 
of an artist, as to say that the like has 
not beeh heard here before. We have had 
many, and most of the greatest pianists, 

male and female. But Mr. Rosenthal’s 
powers so far surpass any more or less in- 
formal announcements about them which 
foreran their demonstration the other night 
that itis no wonder that the great audi- 
ence and the orchestra grouped about the 
instrument became more and more amazed 
and finally carried out of their wits as the 
evening progressed. In such an exhibition 
of sheer virtuosity as Liszt’s fantasia on 
Don Juan motifs, the applause interrupted 
the performer and became a tempest as he 
finished. Mr. Rosenthal’s principal num- 
bers were : Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat, Cho- 
pin’s Barcarolle Opus 60, ‘‘ Melodies Polo- 
naises’’ (with some original variations 
added) and a Nocturne, Schumann’s ‘‘Aria,”’ 
Henselt’s “Si Oiseau j’Etais,’” and the 
‘Don Juan’”’ fantasia named. He is by no 
means an inexpressive player from the in- 
terpretive standpoint, tho his qualities in 
this regard, we can divine, are limited. If 
there is not depth, there is enough senti- 
ment and grace tor the music to which ke 
confined himself the other night. But at so 
magnificent a touch, at such execution, in 
every quality and kind such fluency, bril- 
liancy, ease and accuracy, in everything be 
plays, from what is relatively a bagatelle 
to difficulties that are like Pelion piled on 
Ossa for their magnitude, one may well be 
amazed. Since Mr. Joseffy surprised New 
York with considerably less consummate 
art, years ago, there has been no such 
performer and performance; and the de- 
velopment of Mr. Rosenthal’s _ skill 
quite outstrips Mr. Joseffy’s. Thalberg 
used to be credited with the tradition- 
al unseen familiar spirit sitting beside 
him at the piano-forte, without whose 
legerdemain the feats accomplished 
would have been impossible. Such an idea 
comes across the mind in listening to the 
almost unanalyzable technique of this Ro- 
sen-thalberg, as he has been wittily called, 
whose genius isin his wrists and finger’s 
ends. He is altogether a prodigy. Mr. 
Rosenthai had the aid of the orchestra of 
the Metropolitan, under Mr. Anton Seidl’s 
magnetic direction; and the young violinist 
Fritz Kreisler made his second local ap- 
pearance to better advantage than at his 
preceding one. But nothing in course of 
the evening could very well even compete, 
or did, with Mr. Rosenthal’s playing a: the 
supremely delighttul and bewildering object 
ofattention and enthusiasm. 

To group together the concerts of a 
serial sort in the week, alluded to above, 
the Oratorio Society’s singing of ‘‘ Elijah” 
may be set down as one of the best perform- 
ances of Mendelssohn’s favorite work that 
we have hadin a considerable time. The 
group of soloists was choice—Mme. Emma 
Fursch-Madi, her rentrée on the New York 
concert stage after her London engage- 
ments; Miss Emily Winant—another ab- 
sentee returned from abroad; Miss Anna L. 
Kelly, Miss Alice J. MacPherson, Mr. Theo- 
dore J. Toedt, Mr. Emil Fischer, and the 
Messrs E. Bushnell and Oscar Sanger. 
With three such qualified leading artists as 
Mme. Fursch-Madi, Miss Winant and Mr. 
Fischer the important solos could not fail 
to receive full justice; and their coadjutors 
caught theirspirit. Mme. Fursch-Madi un- 
derstands oratorio singing as do few such 
operatic sopranos. Mr. Fischer’s conception- 
and vocal execution of the part of Elijah 
may take rank with some that are of his- 
toric dignity and beauty. The choral and 
orchestral work of the concert was gen- 
erally confident, strong and _ inspir- 





| your Arts. If sufficient funds are secured, free 
? and scholarships will be provided for poor and 
tone: deserving students. 
s sick 
keep i --..Colorado College, at Colorado Spriffgs, 
: already beginning to realize the wisdom 
of its trustees in holding its standard up to 
pe that of Princeton, Yale or Amherst, for it 
on is attracting students from that state and 
4 do those in that part ot the country who are 
wr. seeking for a thorough college course. The 
rkly Policy of keeping it a Christian institution 
ys without, sectarian limitations is rapidly 
wr. coe it in a position where it is prevent- 
a & the coming into Colorado of the great 
Durber of small denominational colleges, 
that so often endanger the cause of bigher 
Ship €ducation in the Western States. It has 
var! an increasing number of students 
oad Who, on account of healtn, cannot work in 
the East, but there can go on with their 
poy: without any hindrance. The in- 
ug- *uguration of President Slocum will take 
a. PACE some time in December. 


ship. At its rehearsal and concert, both 
crowded, the Philharmonic presented two 
novelties: a by no means deeply interesting 
symphony by Car! Goldmark, and a par- 
ticularly magnificent set of Symphonic Va- 
riations by D.ordk, whose industry and 
orchestral inventiveness seems as inex- 
haustible and characteristic as ever. The 
Goldmark Symphony adheres to the usual 
model; it is ia four movement, of which the 
one corresponding to a Scherzo is the 
most enjoyable, altho its originality in 
some special details is counteracted by the 
likeness of the whole to Mendelssohn’s 
**Midsummer Night’s Dream” Overture, 
both as subjects and effects. The Dvorak 
Variations certainly are remarkably beau- 
tiful. They are quite unlike the imposing 
set by Jean Louis Nicodé; Dvorak having 
taken a shurt national melody (some eight or 
ten measures lony) and varied it to the un- 
common extent of seven-and-twenty times, 
with all his mastery and orivinality of in- 
strumentation—and then winding up the 
whole with a spirited: little fugue and a 
species of dashing Bohemian galoppade. 
The work was received with gaeat favor, 
and we hope Mr. Thomas will repeat it next 
season. Mr. Emil Fischer sang two Schu- 
bert songs, with orchestral accompani- 
ments by Mr. Thomas; and, as a conclusion 
to the condert, the Fareweil of Wotan, in 
“The Valkyr.”’ 


* Uems of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

A DISPATCH from Jacksonville, 
dated Sunday, the 18th inst., says: 

“There can be no doubt that but very little 
yellow fever actually exists in the city proper 
at the present time. Inthe suburbs, however, 
itis still raging. A most virulent type has de- 
veluped in South Jacksonville, nearly all of the 
cases proving fatal. The natural location is 
most favorable to a spread of the disease, the 
land being generally low, and to a great extent, 
marshy and wet, and a number of the yards be- 
ing partially covered with tide water. Dr. Bur- 
roughs is attending as many as 27 cases a day, 
having 6 cases in one house, the majority of 
them being of yellow fever and of a very grave 
type. One ot the most malignant cases was that 
of the colored man Gibson, whose temperature 
reached 110%°. The Doctor is kept busy night 
and day, and to-night expects to remain up 
with Lewis Hufbauer. who developed black 
vomit this afternoon. Mr. Hufbauer’s mother 
died of the same disease in September. Presi- 
dent Nea! Mitchell’s official bulletin for the 24 
hours ending at 6 o’clock to-night is as follows: 
New cases, 17; deaths, 1, total number of cases 
to date, 4,615; total number of d«aths to date, 
398. 

...-An accident, resulting in the death .of 
five persons and the fatal wounding ofa 
sixth, occurred at Valley Falls, a station 
five miles west of Grafton, W. Va., on the 
line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, at 
six o’clock on Wednesday evening of last 
week. The cause was the carelessness of a 
new brakeman in leaving a switch open, 
and the limited express rushed on a side 
track and dashed into a freight train which 
was Waiting for the passenger to pass. The 
express was running at about thirty miles 
an hour. Both engines were reduced to 
scrap iron, and several cars of the freight 
train and the tender and baggage car of the 
passenger train wrecked, but the passenger 
coaches were only slightly damaged, and 
none of their occupants hurt beyond severe 
bruises. 








Fla., 


....The exact figures for the Fifty. first 
Congress cannot yet be given, but the Re- 
publicans will have a majority of at least 
three, and perhaps five, on the ro}] as it will 
be prepared by Clerk Clark. Mr. Quay, on 
the other hand, places the Republican ma 
jority at nine. The Democratic officials at 
the House of Representatives, iacluding 
Clerk Clark, do not now claim the House, 
but admit the probability that the Repub- 
licans will have the organization by one or 
three majority. The indications are that 
the Republicans will be able to organize 
even without considering the votes from 
West Virginia. 


....Congressman Perry Belmont, of the 
First New York District, has been offered 
and has accepted an appointment as United 
States Minister to Spain, to succeed J. L. 
M. Curry, resigned. Mr. Belmont will at 
once transmit to the Governor of New York 
his resignation as a Representative in order 
that his place may be filled by a special 
election. His resignation as a member of 
the House will cause a vacancy in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, of which he is 
Chairman. 

.... The official returns of the election are 
not yet in from West Virginia. Both par- 
ties claim the legislature, but the indica- 
tions still remain that the Republicans will 
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FOREIGN. 


....Major Liebert, a member of the gen- 
eral staff of the German Army, in a lecture 
at Berlin last week sketched the Govern- 
ment’s program of operations in East Af- 
rica. The fleet, he said, would seize the 
Kast African ports, reinstate the German 
officials, and punish the rebels. If the 
Sultan of Zanzibar refused to indemnify 
the German Government for losses, the 
German authorities would sequester the 
customs duties in the African coast towns. 
The East Africa Company, he said, will 
start work afresh, supported by an armed 
force of Negroes not under the influence of 
the Arabs. Operations will be extended 
into the interior after the routes to Lakes 
Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza have 
been made safe. When peace is restored 
a strong relief expedition will be sent to 
Emin Pasha. The National Zeitung thinks 
that this fairly represents the true situation. 
The Portuguese Government has consented 
to the extension of the blockade to the Por- 
tuguese coast south of Zanzibar. 


...-[t is expected that the tedium of the 
proceedings of the Parnell Commission will 
be relieved only when the Times produces 
evidence aiming to connect the accused di- 
rectly with specific offenses. If the Times’s 
counsel continues on the general line of re- 
citing old facts, Sir Charles Russell, counsel 
for the Parnellites, will make another effort 
to get the court to order the prosecutors 
to introduce new evidence. The Pall Mall 
Gazette advises the defense not to waste 
its funds by employing the full array of 
counsel daily, but to leave the junior coun- 
sel to watch the case; and to bring back Sir 
Charles Russell and other leaders when 
they are needed. Seven thousand pounds 
of the defense fund have already been ex- 
pended. 


.... The Socialists of London held an im- 
mense meeting on Sunday to commemorate 
the Trafalgar Square and Chicago riots. 
Speeches were made from three platforms. 
Mrs. Parsons advocated the use of bombs. 
Mr. Graham, Member of Parliament, de- 
nounced capitalists and landlords, and said 
that until workers organized to take land, 
capital and machinery for their own bene- 
fit, they would continue to be slaves, and 
the Trafalgar Square and Chicago scenes 
would be repeated. 


.... British officers boarded the Belgian 
steamer ‘** Brabo”’ off the African coast last 
Friday, and found that she was carrying 
400 slaves, who were destined for the Congo. 
The British took away two slaves who 
swore that they had been forcibly kid- 
napped, and allowed the vessel to proceed. 
The mode of obtaining slaves appeared to 
be to make advances to the owners to ena- 
ble them to purchase others. The incident 
has caused a scandal, it having been found 
that arrangements for the traffic were made 
through a former Belgian Consul, 


....Bells were rung and salvoes of artil- 
lery were fired at Copenhagen, Denmark, 
last week Wednesday, in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of King Chris- 
tian’s accession to the throne. His Majes- 
ty received the diplomats and special en- 
voys, who tendered him congratulations in 
behalf of their respective rulers, and after- 
ward attended a special Te Deum in St. 
Mary’s Church. A banquet was given in 
the evening in honor of the King’s Jubilee. 


.... Both the Kreuz Zeitung and the Post 
of Berlin consider the redistribution of the 
western portion of the Russian Army as 
implying a serious advance. They say that 
the Russian garrisous on the frontiers have 
been strengthened by two, and in some 
cases by three divisions, which are also 
available for an advance. Semi-official pa- 
pers deny that a Russian loan has been 
issued in Berlin. German banks, they say, 
will hold aloof from any Russian financial 
schemes, excepting conversion operations. 

. .Lord Randolph Churchill justifies 
the action of the United States toward 
Lord Sackville. The London Standard re- 
gretsthat Lord Churchill differs with it in 
regard to the Sackville affair. lt says: 

“A knuckling-down policy is not the best 
nor the wisest policy in the face of such noto- 
rious and repeated actsof unfriendiiness as we 
have recently experienced at the hands of the 
United States Government.” 


.... The London police are confident that 
they are on the right track in their search 
for the Whitechapel murderer. Two per- 
sons have been found who saw the man 
who accompanied the last victim to her 
room on the night she was murdered. 
Their descriptions of the man tally in every 
respect. 

....John Bright, the celebrated English 
statesman, is seriously ill. 








ing, under Mr. Walter Damrosch’s leader- 


have a majority of one on joint ballot. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE REPUBLI- 
CAN PARTY. 





THE Republican Party never had a 
fairer outlosk than the present. 
It has been returned to power, after 
a brief interval of four years, with 
such an expression of popular con- 
fidence in its promises and principles as 
the people have seldom given. Its candi- 
dates won in spite of the fact that the 
power of official patronage was against 
it; the Democratic candidates were de- 
feated in spite of the fact that the immense 
patronage of the Government wasin their 
The unanimity of the South for 


Democracy has been more than matched 


favor. 


by the substantial unanimity of thé 
North and West for Republicanism. 

The Republican Party touched the low- 
est point in its scale of power in 1884, 
Since then it has begun to rise again. It 
received its first severe blow during the 
Hayes Administration. The new policy 
which Mr. Hayes adopted toward the 
South, tho a wise and necessary policy, 
was disastrous to the Republican Party in 
that section. The reaction, by suppress- 
ing the colored, or Republican vote, made 
the South solid for the Democratic 


Party,which became once more a formid- 





able rival in the struggle for national 
ascendancy. The Republican Party won 
with Garfield; but it was defeated with 
Blaine. It needed, in 1884, but a straw 
to turn the balances for Cleveland, and 
an unwise nomination was that straw. 
Then came the real opportunity of the 
Democratic Party; but feeling secure, 
with the South solid in its support, it 
forgot or repudiated its promises, gave 
the South undue prominence in the Gov- 
ernment, attacked the principle of Pro- 
tection from a Southern standpoint, and 
manifested the utmost indifference re- 
specting the monstrous crime against the 
franchise in the South. 

The party that repudiates its pledges to 
the people will itself be repudiated by the 
people. This is the explanation, in large 
part, of the defeat of the Democratic 
Party. Its candidates were unpopular, 
its principles objectionable and_ its 
promises discredited. The Republican 
Party, on the contrary, brought forward 
its best men, and stood for the defense of 
American interests and the rights of the 
people. Its fortunes are again in the 
ascendant, and its lease of power may be 
long if it proves woithy of the trust con- 
fided to it. 

The Solid South must become less and 
less a dominant power politically. If it 
made the Democratic fortune in 1884, it 
failed to maintain it in 1888. Four years 
hence it will be a smaller factor in the 
contest, even if it remains unbroken. 
Several states in the Northwest will be 
admitted before that date and a new ap- 
will have been made on 

the census of 1890. 
The greatest growth of 


portionment 
the basis of 
population 
is in the states classified as Repub- 
lican, The North and West will therefore 
have most of the additional votes in the 
electoral college, the South gaining but 
few, if any. Moreover, the South can 
hardly continue unbroken. Virginia and 
West Virginia, North Carolina and Flori- 
da are almost sure to become Republican 
before 1892. 


Democratic, nor is it impossible that 


Missouri is not hopelessly 


Tennessee should become Republican. 
The South must break for its own sake, 
and a good Republican administration for 
the next four years will surely help it to 
break. 

General Harrison faces great responsi- 
bilities; but in great responsibilities are 
great upportunities. His first opportuni- 
ty will be in the selection of his Cabinet. 
He may gather round him such advisers 
as will help to make his Administration 
strong and efficient; orsuch as will weak- 
en his hands and be a burden to his Ad- 
ministration. Ashe made nopledges be- 
fore election, he owes no political debts; 
as he owes no political debts he need not 
feel obliged to pay political claims. His 
imperative obiigations are to the people 
His Cabinet, his 
foreign ministers, and those upon whom 


whom he is to govern. 


he depends to see that his policy is faith- 
fully carried out, must, of course, be of 
his own political faith and bein cordial 
sympathy with his general purposes; but 
he is perfectly free totake the best his 
party affords for these positions, and if 
he does so, as we believe he will, the peo- 
ple will be well satisfied. 

His second opportunity will be in the 
character he may give to the civil service. 
There will, undoubtedly, be pressure from 
party politicians like Senator Ingalls for 
But he will 
have much more encouragement in resist- 
ing this pressure than Mr. Cleveland has 


a partition of the offices. 





had. The Democratic Party does not be- 
lieve in Civil Service Reform; the Repub- 
lican Party does. General Harrison will 
be cordially supported, not only by the 
best and dominant element in his own 
party, but by Independent voters and by 
the best tho not the controlling element 
in the Democratic Party. 
many thousand Democrats in office. 
Senator Ingalls says turn them all out 
immediately. That would be a greater 
farce than that of the Cleveland Admin- 
istration. 


There are 


It would be a shameless sur- 
render to the clamors of low politicians, 
and the people would turn in disgust from 
such an Administration. No Democrat 
should be turned out of a clerkship or a 
post-office or any other subordinate posi- 
tion because he isa Democrat. No Re- 
publican should be appointed simply be- 
cause he is a Republican. Inefficient 
incumbents, whether Democrats or Re- 
publicans, should be discharged ; ineffi- 
cient applicants, whether Republicans or 
Democrats, should be rejected. This is 
the rule we wish to see adopted by the 
incoming Administration. Here is a 
great opportunity for General Harrison, 
and we have no doubt he sees and will 
seize it. 

Upon these two points—the kind of 
advisers President Harrison shall select 
and the character he shall give the civil 
service—depends largely the success of his 
Administration and the continued prcs- 
perity of the country. Congress will catch 
the tone of his Administration, if it isclear 
and high, and public sentiment itself will 
be strengthened by it. The presidential 
bark will not always be in smooth seas ; 
but if wisely managed it will certainly 
escape the rocks on which the present Ad- 
ministration has been wrecked. 

The future of the Republican Party is 
in its own hands. It will be made or 
marred by what is done during the com- 
ing four years. Its continued ascendancy 
If it de- 
sires power it must show itself worthy of 
power. 


will depend upon its conduct. 


itp 
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NO DIVISION. 


IF there is one denomination which 
more than any other has been identified 
with the war against slavery from the be- 
ginning of the anti-slavery contest, it is 
the Congregational. Itis New England 
that had the primacy in this righteous 
warfare, anu New England was Congre- 
gational. If there is any one denomina- 
tion that has supposed itself secure 
against the demon of color caste it has 
been the Congregational. 

But the question which has been so se- 
rious a one in other denominations has 
arisen among the Congregationalists of 
the South, and demands a decisive an- 
swer. Years agothe Northern Methodist 
Church, in extending its lines in the 
South, found this question before it, and 
answered it by dividing most of its 
Southern Conferences on the color line, 
putting the whites of a state into one 
Conference and the blacks in another. 
That policy, we believe, was a thoroughly 
bad one, and we know that nota few 
of those who then inaugurated it now see 
their error and regret it; but to correct 
it will be very difficult. We have kept 
our readers aware of the demand made by 
the Southern Presbyterians as a cundition 
of union with the Northern Church, that 
the colored churches of the latter shal! be 
set off into presbyteries and synods by 
themselves, and shall not come into mem- 
bership of the same presbyteries and syn- 
ods as the white churches when reunion 
shall come. The Episcopalians of Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina are wrestling 
with the same temptation, and are all 
ready, against the protest of their colored 
churches, to thrust them out into colored 
‘‘missionary jurisdictions.” Whatever 

. 











the apparent advantage or apree 
of separation, and whatever the gu. 
of prejudice, we set up the law of¢ 
brotherhood and demand that all be 
oné in Jesus Christ. va 
The Congregationalists being new 
ers in the South have no ojq 
dices of their own to overcome si 
ought to find their task an cap 
There are, however, certain aifheuieg 
Their mission work is done by te 
ferent societies, one of which hag its 
chiefly in the South, and there 
among the colored and other Neglectes 
people native there. The other hs 
has its chief field in the West, but i 
follows Northern immigration to 4, 
South, and in Florida, Texas, and jn cen. 
tain large cities has established churehs 
white churches. Shall the White churches 
and the colored churches be members gf 
the same conferences or associationg? py 
a vote of the annual meetings of the two 
societies it was decided that no miggign 


ary aid shall be given to any church thay 


would not be in fellowship with the a 
sociation of churches in its vicinity, 


A very special and important casei ‘ 


now being settled in Georgia. There are 
there a dozen colored churches, united in 
the Georgia Association. Several yeay 
ago three or four white Congregationg 


churches were organized in Atlanta, all, : 


of which receive missionary aid. But 
they are not members of the Georgia As — 
sociation, it being claimed by them that 
their organization was so resisted and op. 
posed by the representatives of the 
Georgia Association that they could not 
apply for membership and would no 
have been received. They therefore formed 


a Conference of their own. A yearago, 
through the praiseworthy activity of the : 


Home Missionary Society Superintendent, 
nearly forty other old churches » 
Georgia and Tennessee, Free Baptist and 
Independent Methodist, were brought 
tozether intoa single body with the At 
lanta white Congregational churche, 


under the name of the United Congreg. 


tional Church. Altho the name implig ~ 


a new denomination, it was not intended — 


that the Atlanta churches should wilh 
draw from the Congregational body, but, — 


rather, that the other churches should be 
come Congregational. Beyond all quex 
tion their union into a single body, and 
their connection with a strong denomina 
tion, will be greatly to their advantage. 

But this made the caste problem a very 
serious one. Here were two Congrega- 
tional bodies, aided by different societies, 
covering the same territory, one white 
and the other black. Is that to be the 


Congregational policy of the South? ~ 


Will the Congregationalism of the coun- 
try fellowship such a line of prejudice 
drawn between its churches? 

A satisfactory answer has, we hope, 
already been found to this question. 
The white organization, the Georgia Con- 
ference, met the first week of this month 
in Barnesville, for their first annual meet- 
ing. This question came up before them 
for consideration. What should be theif 
relation to the older Congregational body 
that held the ground? We are very glad 
to see that a right spirit seems to have 
prevailed. A committee was appointed 
to confer with the Georgia Conference 
with a view to a union of the two 
bodies. The action thus taken was pre 
sented to the Georgia Association 
which met the next week, and there 
a committee on Union was also 4p 
painted, and the subject is thus in 4 
fair way to be settled if mutual good- 
will shall prevail. We fully recognize 
the difficulties to be met, and that, 
their application is now reversed. ‘he 
three or four white churches may have 
been unwillmg, perhaps, when in 80 
small a minority, to join a body made up 
chiefly of colored churches, and the latter 
may have been vigorous in demanding the 


union. Now things are changed. The - 


white churches are in a majority of three 
or four to one, and the colored churches, 
which felt they were despised when iD 
the majorty, may be unwilling to go into 
a body where they will be in the minority, 
and the leadership will be taken from 


them. But that makes no difference. We 


trust there will be grace on both sides, # 
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of forbearance and forgiveness. 
be by-gones. This isa fateful 
fot Southern Congregationalism. 
js to be decided in Georgia whether 
there shall be a sharp color line drawn 
 betweeD white and colored churches. The 
: will surely come before the next 
‘onal Council, probably on the appli- 
cation of the Georgia Conference for 
ntation. The whole denomination 

qill watch with great concern to see that 
this matter is here settled right, and with- 


out prejudice or pique. 


















































































































































|” qug NEED AND CONDITIONS OF A 





but ig REVIVAL. 
qaz Word of God is very plain as to 
Cop the conditions upon which and in con- 
urches, nection with which he will bless his peo- 
hurches " and pour out his Spirit upon them. 
bers of The Old Testament is a book of teaching 
ns? By | by picture as well as precept, and we 
he tro Hs have in that wonderful record the story 
Lission 7 of many historical revivals, which must 
ch thay occur to those of our readers who are fa- 
the a, niliar with the history of God’s dealings 
a with his ancient people, in this respect. 
Caseig Many times they turned away from him 
ere are ‘andwere, hence, overcome and ruled over 
nited in by the surrounding nations; but never 
1 year once did they turn again to him, accord- 
ational — ing to his Word, but that he turned to 
ita, all , them and with mighty power scattered 
1. But their enemies, delivered them out of their 
gia As hands, and put them in possession of their 
™ that own and restored their blessings. The 
and op. principles which underlie these historical 
of the incidents are the same which govern us 
Ud not in this day of grace and mercy in respect 
Id not to restoration of spiritual power and 
formed blessing to the Church and the people of 
ar ago, : God. 
of the Perhaps in no single passage of Scrip- 
‘ndent, ture 1s the condition on which God will 
es in bless his people more fully set forth than 
ist and in II Chronicles vii, 14. This declaration 
rought was not made by the Lord in respect of im- 
he At mediate conditions, but to govern them 
Arches, throughout all time. We may then con- 
BT eRe elude that the principles herein involved 
maples areapplicable to us as well as to them, 
tended How searching are these words; how in- 
| with stantly they go to the conscience, carrying 
y. but, conviction with them, that these and these 
ald be- ‘only are the conditions on which lost 
| ques spiritual power and lost blessing can be 
y, and restored. This applies as well to the re- 
pmina- viyal of low spiritual life as to the recov- 
tage. ery of spiritual power necessary to the 
a very conversion of sinners. Let usdeeply con- 
grega- sider these weighty words : 
ieties, “If my people, which are called by my 
white name, shall humble themselves, and pray 
be the and seek my face, and turn from their 
south? wicked ways; then will I hear from Heaven, 
coun: and forgive their sin, and heal their land.” 
judice We do not yield to any in our earnest 
desire to see a great outpouring of God’s 
hope, Spirit upon the churches and the whole 
stion. land, and that thousands of sinners be 
. Con- converted to God; but it is our profound 
nonth conviction that the great revival needed 
meet- isin the Church itself; bringing her back 
them toan humble and lowly place with God, 
their which indeed is the high and holy place, 
body where only God has promised to dwell 
"glad with her. The wealth and luxury of 
have modern times; the rush and drive of 
inted modern enterprise; the eager haste to get 
rence tich; the superfluity of ways and means 
two , forthe gratification of the natural life, 
} pre- all tend to draw away God's people from 
ation a true spiritual ideal and experience. 
there The affections are more set on things be- 
ie low than thingsabove. The result is, that 
In 4 a large measure of spiritual power is lost. 
zood- We are grateful for the thousands whc 
gnize are yearly brought to Christ by the faith- 
that, ful preaching of the Word from the ten 
‘The thousand pulpits of the land; but we are 
have sure that there is not that increase in the 
n 80 number of the saved that there ought to 
le up be in proportion to the means employed. 
atter Neither is there that high type of spirit- 
val life that the Scripture sets forth as 


being the,distinguishing mark of the Chris- 


- tian life. The energies used in the work 
ches, of the Lord have a suspicious look of the 
a” Merely human more than of the subtle 
into Power of the spiritual. There is an ab- 


Sence of profound conviction for sin in in- 
q@irers ; there is an absence of deep and 
ugh-going consecration to God and 





“terize our work. It is not apparent that 


is not that whole-hearted devotion to the 
‘*Father’s business” on the part of the 
Church at large which ought to charac- 


to do the Father’s will is the *‘ meat and 
drink” of the disciples as it was that of 
the Lord. On the other hand, sin and un- 
belief are rampant all about us. ‘The 
faith once delivered to the saints” is in 
many quarters being openly questioned, 
or denied even by those set to defend it. 
The forces of intidelity arranged in many 
ranks and classes are pushing their attack 
against the right, left and center of the 
Christian lines. Now and again we see a 
breach made, and notice a painful ten- 
tency to waver and give ground to the 
enemy in places where we had hoped the 
army of faith was the strongest. This 
would not be, could not be, if God were in 
the midst of his people in power and 
might. 
This is not intended to be the wail of 
a pessimist, but the honest recognition of 
a state of things by those on whose behalf 
we speak, who are longing for better 
things, and who believe that the tide may 
not only be turned against sin and unbe- 
lief but that the Church may at her will 
and pleasure rise up and take higher 
ground and ‘‘do exploits” such as shall 
fill the land with rejoicing, and scatter 
the enemies of the faith before the wind 
of the Spirit and count the slain of the 
Lord by thousands instead of hundreds. 
The condition on which such power 
and blessing may come to us and to our 
land is set forth in the above-quoted Scrip- 
ture. If God has in any measure shut up 
the heavens he is ready to open them. If 
he has in part withdrawn his great 
strength from us he is more than ready 
to make bare his mighty armagain. But 
such displays of heavenly power will not 
be seen unless we heed this injunction. 
Let us each and all inquire of ourselves 
whether there is not cause for us to take 
heed to these words. In view of the 
mighty love of God, the unspeakable cost 
at which our redemption has been pur- 
chased, the grace and power which char- 
acterized our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
humbled himself to come to our help; in 
view of our own unfaithfulness and it 
may be even less than half-hearted serv- 
ice; in view of much possible wickedness 
of way, in life, in business, and in al) our 
social and worldly relations, is there not 
much room that we should not only 
humble ourselves, but seek his face with 
much earnest prayer? Should we not 
study again the great storehouse of prom- 
ises, and take with us words and come 
into his presence and plead with him for 
a mighty outpouring of his Spirit, such 
as we have not seen in our land for many 
years? The country has just passed 
through a season of unwonted political 
excitement. Every earnest citizen has 
been giving much time, much money, 
much attention to compass the hest means 
for the promotion of those principles 
which he deems of vital interest for our 
country. Shall the Christian people of 
the land be less interested for God and 
religion? Does not every reader believe 
that with half the amount of spiritual 
activity displayed during the next four 
months in connection with the worship 
and service of God, we would see this 
land in a tide of spiritual life and power ? 
Let each one of our readers take the 
divine injunction to heart, and go before 
God in the spirit of it, and the answer 
promised from Heaven will come. 


+> 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD AND ITS 
CRITICS. 


THE chief concern of the Andover 
Party seems to be to keep up a constant 
fire of criticism on the American Board. 
They had a full hearing at Des Moines 
and Springfield, and the issues they 
forced were decided against them by 
large majorities. It is the American cus- 
tom to let majorities decide and to accept 
the result; but the Andover Party persists 
in its demand that the Board shall sur- 
render this principle and shape its policy 
according to the views of a minority. 

The management of the Board is not 
above criticism; on the contrary it is sub- 
ject to criticism. If the Prudential Com- 
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the secretaries do not act wisely, they are 
subject to review. But when they receive 
explicit instructions how to deal with cases 
of a certain character, and follow those 
instructions to the letter, the responsi- 
bility is not theirs, it belongs to the Board 
itself. And to whom is the Board re- 
sponsible? Not to the handful of discon- 
tents, but to its whole constituency. The 
constituency of the Board has most em- 
phatically approved the action taken at 
Des Moines and Springfield, and the 
whole matter should be treated as finally 
and definitely settled. 

The case of Mr. Noyes presented a sin- 
gle question. His fitness for missionary 
service had been passed upon twice be- 
fore. The Board with all the facts in its 
possession had approved the action of 


the Prudential Committee in reject- 
ing him and advised the _ contin- 
uance of ‘unabated carefulness” in 


similar cases, The single fact for the 
Committee to ascertain when the applica- 
tion came before them a third time was, 
whether the views of Mr. Noyes respect- 
ing probation after death had undergone 
anychange. Mr. Noyes had already told 
the Council which ordained him, in an- 
swer to a question, that his feelings had 
not changed nor, intentionally, his expres- 
sion of them. When he came before the 
Committee he insisted on being judged 
solely by his statement before the Coun- 
cil, without amplitication, definition or 
variation, at the same time refusing to 
withdraw his former statements. He 
assured the Committee that he had not 
consciously altered his opinions or his 
expression of them. At thesame time he 
manifested an unwillingness to be ques- 
tioned, and to many questions deemed im- 
portant by the Committee he returned this 
strange reply,as we areinformed, ‘‘Ide- 
cline to answer.”” He gaye the Committee 
no reason to believe that his belief respect- 
ing probation after death had changed in 
the slightest; and he gives the public no 
reason for so believing in the report he read 
last week to the Berkeley Street Church 
of his examination. It must appear to 
any fair mind that the Prudential Com- 
mittee could not be reasonably expected 
to accept Mr. Noyes ualess he could 
satisfy them that his views had been 
modified, or that the former expression of 
them was wrong. But both he and his 
supporters seem to wish to guard against 
any such impression. The Andover 
Review distinctly claims that neither his 
views nor his expression of them had been 
consciously changed, for if they had ‘‘ he 
could have applied again, with entire con- 
fidence of favorable action, to the Pru- 
dential Committee.” The significance of 
this statement must not be overlooked. 
It comes from the active leaders of the 
independent movement. They were 
satisfied before the Prudential Committee 
took action that if Mr. Noyes had changed 
his views he could secure an appointment 
under the Board; but they knew he had 
not changed his views. It follows that 
they could not have expected favorable 
action. 
But it is claimed by some of Mr. Noyes’s 
supporters that his case comes fairly 
within the limits of toleration as laid 
down by President Storrs in his letter of 
acceptance. Let us see. The words of 
Dr. Storrs are these; 
“It has already unanimously been de- 
cided, as I understand it, that when one 
does not find the new theory (1) sustained 
by the Bible, and does not hold it as (2 
part of an accepted speculative scheme, but 
leaves the whole momentous matter to 
which it refers in the hands of him who, as 
Judge of all the earth, will do what is mght 
in wisdom and love, no hindrance is inter- 
posed to immediate appointment.”’ 
The points we have numbered are the im- 
portant ones in this passage. Does Mr. 
Noyes hold that the new theory is sus- 
tained by the Bible? In his examination 
before the Council he said, in reply toa 
question by Dr. Dexter, that his ‘‘ reason- 
able hope” for those ‘‘ who do not hear 
the Gospel in this life” was not, he 
thought, ‘* precluded by Scripture.” In 
his letter to the Prudential Committee in 
1886, written to correct what he regarded 
as over-strong representations of his views 
in the statement prepared by the secre- 





mittee does not administer faithfully, if 


these ‘‘ views as to the continuation of 
probation to be at best only a corollary of 
other beliefs as to the universality of the 
atonement” to him they seemed a ‘‘neces- 
sary corollary.” He earnestly disclaimed 
the phrase that future probation was ‘a 
part of the substance of the Gospel”; it 
is, he added, “‘ rather a corollary and in- 
ference to be deduced from the positive 
teaching of Scripture.” These ex- 
pressions he has refused to withdraw 
or explain away; and it is clear 
that he does hold that his theory is sus- 
tained by the Scripture. It is also clear 
from what he said to the Council that he 
also holds this theory as ‘‘ part of an ac- 
cepted speculative scheme.” He enter- 
tains a reasonable hope that to those who 
do not hear the message in this life the 
love of God in Christ Jesus will be re- 
vealed before their destinies are fixed; 
and he refuses to ‘‘promise toseal my [his] 
lips forever to any man when I believe he 
could be helped to God by knowing what 
my hope was.” Of course, if he would 
teach it to men in certain cases it must be 
a ‘‘part of an accepted speculative 
scheme ” in his own mind. 

The critics of the Board must take one 
of two alternatives: (1) that Mr. Noyes 
has changed his views; or (2), that he has 
not. If he has changed his views he 
should have admitted the fact. Inthe 
face of his denial that he had consciously 
changed his views or the expression of 
them the Committee could not have been 
warranted in acting on the supposition 
that he had. If his friends hold that his 
views have not changed, what moral right 
have they to criticise the Prudential Com- 
mittee for reaffirming their previous de- 
cisions in this same case upon which the 
Board itself had set the seal of its ap- 
proval? 

We have taken up this case again sim- 
ply to show the general public that the 
animadversions of the supporters of Mr. 
Noyes are unjust and inconsistent. There 
is only one point on which the Prudential 
Committee are justly subject to criticism, 
and that is, misquoting, in their letter to 
the Berkeley Street Church, the language 
of one of the most important passages in 
Mr. Noyes’s statement before the Council. 
But they have made amends by issuing a 
new edition of the letter in which the 
passage is correctly given. In a foot- 
note it is stated that the inaccuracy was a 
clerical error. The purpose was to give 
the exact language, and everybody will 
acquit the Committee of intentional 
wrong. 


— 
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THE FUTURE OF THE THIRD 
PARTY. 


As the scattering vote in elections is 
always counted last there are not, even 
yet, full returns for the Third Party 
ticket. Enough is known, however, to 
indicate a total vote of less than 275,000. 
It may be much less; it is not likely to be 
greater. Estimating the aggregate vote 
of the country for President at 11,000,000 
it would appear that about one in forty, 
or two and a half in every hundred, of 
those voting cast a Fisk and Brooks bal- 
lot. This is a beggarly showing for a 
fifth Presidential contest. A boy who 
does not attain to the physical propor- 
tions of a man in twenty years will never 
do so; and a party that is helpless at that 
age has passed the period of possible de- 
velopment. 

The first fact we gather from the elec- 
tion returns is that the Republican Party 
is not in the throes of dissolution. The 
Whig Party was when the Republican 
Party rose. The Third Party cannot rise 
unless the Republican Party dies. Its 
hope in the last election was the defeat 
of the Republican Party. That hope is 
blasted by the returns, which prove that 
the Republican Party was never stronger 
nor its prospects brighter than now. 

The second fact we observe is that the 
elections give the Third Party no encour- 
agement to hope for help from the Demo- 
cratic Party. Only about one-fifth of its 
total vote was cast in Democratic states, 
As twenty-four years of continuous de- 
feat could not destroy the Democratic 
Party, it is not likely to surrender because 
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South comes it will be to the Republican 
and not to the Third Party. 

The third fact we note is that the Third 
Party, an insignificant minority as a 
whole, has come into power nowhere. In 
no state, in no congressional district, in 
no city or county, even, hasit elected its 
candidates, unless our observation is at 
fault. If it had carried a single state it 
would have in that fact a source of en- 
couragement. It would have had a ful- 
crum for its lever and might have hoped 
to move other states. As it is, its numer- 
ical strength is so divided that it is weak 
everywhere. 

The fourth fact we mention is that the 
Third Party has sustained heavy losses, 
not on its St. John vote, except, so far as 
now appears, in two cases, but on the 
vote of 1886 and 1887. We select some of 
the more notable instances. The last col- 
umn shows the decline from the previous 
highest vote: 
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Connectic ut.. ‘ 2,505) 4,699 4,300 599 
Delaware ....... 4 4 878 (7,462 
Kansas........... Ky 495| 8,094 7,000, 1,094 
Kentucky.. 3,189) *39,405 11,000 28,405 
Maine... j 3 } 2,700 1,173 
Maryland........ _| 4,832) 2,868 
Massachusetts .. 9,923 10,945} 9,000) 1,945 
Michigan.. . 18,4038) 25,179 23,000, 2,179 







New Je rsey.. 


New York ft 7 41,850 50,692, 11,158 
Ohio.. .. 11,069': 20,700 25,000, 4,700 
Oregon...... : 492 1,200) 1,553 
Pennsy ivania.... 15.283 22,500 9,958 
Rhode Island.... 928) 1,300 1,285 
Texas.. .---.| 8,588) 19. 186 | 7,000, 12,186 
Wisconsin. . 7,656! 17,089 16,000, 1,089 


The figures for 1888 are from The Voice, 
excepting those cf New York and New Jer- 
sey, which are officia!. The states in which 
the vote of 1888 is larger than any previ- 
ous vote, excepting 1884, are as follows: 
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Alabama. ........-++++++ 613 _T6 1,000! Zod 
( parerate.. 2,96) 
Florida. . 72 
Illinois. we A 
cies aconcaess ; 18% 815 
fowa...... eedeneeaheoees 1,472)*1.405 3,000 1,595 
Minnesota.... .....- «| 4,684) 8,966 16, 000) 7,084 
DEUOIOUGA, «cc cccccscccccsce 2153 3.504) 5.000/ 1.496 
Nebraska 2.899) 8,175 10,000) 1,825 
North Carolina.. 454) 4,107) 5,000 803 
West Virginia 939) 1,492) 2,000 508 
* 1885. 
+ The vote in 1885 was 30,867. 


+ The vote in 1885 was 28,081. 


These tables show conclusively that the 
Third Party attained its greatest strength 
in the state campaigns, and not as a 
national party. A party that is weaker 
in Presidential than in state campaigns 
has a dark outlook indeed. 

The sixth fact is that asa rule wherever 
the Republican Party has taken a more pro- 
nounced attitude in favor of temperance 
legislation the Third Party has lost, as 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania; 
and wherever the Republican Party has 
failed to do this the Third Party has 
gained, as in California and Illinois, 

The seventh fact is that wherever the 
Third Party has bad anything approach- 
ing the balance of power it has used it, 
as in New York, New Jersey and else- 
where, so as to install the Saloon Party in 
power, deeming that the exigency of the 
party as a national organization demand- 
ed that real issues in states be disre- 


garded. Thus in this state the vote for 
Jones, the Prohibition candidate for Gov- 
ernor,was only about 1,500 less than Fisk’s, 


showing that as between Warner Miller, 
anti-saloon senti- 
Hil). the champion 
Third Party voters 


the champion of the 
ment, and David B. 
of the 
cared not which won. 

The conclusion to which these facts ir- 
resistibly lead is, that there is no place 
for the Third Party as a national party; 
but, as a party organized in various states 
to obtain the balance of power and use it 
to compel one or the other of the old par- 
ties to pass temperance laws and submit 
constitutional amendments, it might serve 
a useful purpose and achieve almost im- 
mediate success. Such an organization is 
needed in Illinois, in California, in Wis- 


saloons, the 


A Party which ruthlessly sacrifices op- 
portunities in the states to break the pow- 
er of the Saloon in the hope of attaining, 
somewhere in the dim future, an oppor- 
tunity to free the whole nation at once 
and forever, will not commend itself to 
the common sense of the. American peo- 
ple. It is not the possible issues of 1892, 
1896 or 1900 that voters are called on toset- 
tle in 1888, but the issues of 1888. This fact 
is of fatal consequence to the Third Party. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL YOKE. 








It is not so much the faith as it is the 
ecclesiastical yoke of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church that arouses opposition or de- 
mands reform. Several cases have come 
to light during the past week. 

One of these is the new action reported 
from Rome toward Ireland. If England 
cannot coerce Ireland it would seem as if 
Rome were determined to do it. We have 
the contemporaneous news that Mon- 
signor Persico, the Papal envoy to Ire- 
land, has received special preferment in 
recognition of his services there ; and also 
that another papal rescript has been sent 
to the Irish bishops, ordering them ac- 
tively to execute the former rescript, 
which directs them to denounce the Plan 
of Campaign and boycotting. It also or- 
ders them to direct the priests to preach 
against agitation,and to forbid their people 
to take part in the boycotting and Plan of 
Campaign movements, which they must 
oppose with all the means in their power. 
The previous orders from Rome were con- 
demned bitterly by a meeting of all the 
Parnellite Members of Parliament, and 
the bishops received them almost in sullen 
silence. Whether they will be able to 
obey time will show; but this severe 
measure will, we may be sure, do more 
than anything else could to wean the 
Catholic Irish from their dependence on 
Rome. This action is worth a dozen Mc- 
Glynns declaring that they will take their 
religion from Rome but not their politics, 

And now the McGlynn difficulty comes 
up again in this city. John McGuire, a 
Catholic and a follower of Dr. McGlynn, 
died suddenly last February,while attend- 
ing one of the Anti-Poverty meetings, at 
which Dr. McGlynn was chief speaker. 
He had bought and paid for a plot 
in Calvary Cemetery, and his wife 
was buried there. He was refused 
burial in the cemetery on the ground 
that he had died outside the pale 
of the Church. Suit has been brought by 
theson of the deceased against Archbish- 
op Corrigan to enforce the claim for right 
of burial in the cemetery. It is claimed 
that those who own lots in a Catholic 
cemetery are liable to the conditions and 
regulations made by the Catholic Church. 
The question then before the court, and 
not yet decided, is whether the deceased 
had been, as claimed by the Archbishop, 
properly put out of the Church. The 

court, it is further claimed, must de- 
cide whether the Achbishop has justly 
and properly executed the laws of the 
Catholic Church. Has he been a wise 
and just administrator, or has he acted 
arrogantly and unlawfully? It is herea 
question of administration, and also 
one of public policy. It is clear that 
thousands of followers of Dr. Mc- 
Glynn are inalikesituation. They feel 
very bitterly, as it is natural, that they 
have been the victims of irresponsible 
ecclesiastical power, and they resent it, 
not to the extent of leaving the Catholic 
Church, but tothe extent of refusing to 
submit to its asserted authority. 

Dr. Burtsell’s testimony in this matter, 
before Judge Beach, is very interesting. 
He is irremovable rector of the Church of 
the Epiphany, and a warm friend of Dr. 
McGlynn. Dr. Burtsell in court denied 
that either the holding of Dr. McGlynn’s 
views, or the attendance on his meetings 
was an offense against the rules of the 
CatholicChurch. He said that if the action 
of the Sacred Congregation at Rome was 
based on misinformation one was under no 
obligation to obey in conscience, tho he was 
outwardly. Colonel Bliss, in cross-exam- 
ination of Dr. Burtsell, burst out in this 
invective upon the witness: 





consin and other states. 


“Tsay this man himself is a rebel to the 


Church, and cannot come here to say what 
the authority of the Church is, andI am 
showing it out of his own mouth.” 

There are other priests besides Dr. Burt- 
sell that are equally indignant at 
the domineering action of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, but few of them 
are in his independent position. The 
doctrine of absolute passive obedience was 
enunciated in the same case by Monsign- 
or Preston, the Archbishop’s ‘‘alter ego,” 
who said that the orders of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities must be obeyed, right 
or wrong. 

And now we have a third case this 
week. The Mother Superior of a little 
order in the Catholic Church, known as 
the Sisters of Peace, M. Francis Clare, as 
she is known in religion, was a convert 
from the Church of England. She en- 
tered a convent, was most active in its 
duties, and finally was, after visiting 
Rome, made the head of a new order of 
Sisters, whose duties should be thecare of 
friendless girls. She established convents 
in England and Ireland. She was full of 
labors, both religious and literary, and a 
long row of volumes of interest to the 
Catholic Church in Ireland attests her 
devotion. Prominent among these is her 
history of the miraculous appearances of 
the Virgir at Knock. She became the 
idol of the Catholic peasants under the 
name of the Nun of Kenmare. But she 
found the bishop in charge of the diocese 
unfriendly, and she came to this country 
and established a convent in Jersey City, 
and has been full of labor for the friend- 
less working girls of the city, many of 
whom have been provided by her with a 
safe summer home in Englewood, N. J. 
But here she found Archbishop Corrigan’s 
influence hostile, and, after long delay, 
she has felt obliged to resign her position 
as Mother Superior of the Sisters of Peace 
in a remarkable letter to the Pope which 
we publish on page 14. 

It will be seen that Mother Clare’s con- 
flict does not seem to be with the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome, but with 
its tyrannical government. Certainly it 


is the most highly developed system of- 


ecclesiastical government ever devised, 
and the obedience it requires is absolute. 
In the hands of a saintly bishop the yoke 
may not be felt, but a willful and ener- 
getic bishop presses the yoke down hard 
on those that differ fromhim. Theemer- 
gence in one week of these three cases in 
which ecclesiastical domination meets 
with resistance indicates what will be the 
line of cleavage in the great Roman 
Catholic Church. What was submitted 
to in times of ignorance and obsequious- 
ness, is resented as it should be In these 
days of liberty and intelligence. 


ia 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 








WHEN the present Administration came 
into power it was for the interest of the 
mere partisan, if he were a Republican, to 
magnify the importance of Civil Serv- 
ice Reform. A _ violation of its princi- 
ples by the Administration meant the 
turning out of forty thousand Republican 
office-holders. It was equally for the 
temporary and selfish interest of Demo- 
cratic partisans to discredit the reform 
and provide places for forty thousand 
Democrats who had worked fer the party. 

Now the condition is reversed. Cleve- 
land turned out nearly a!l of the Republi- 
can clerks and postmasters and put Dem- 
ocrats in their place. It is now for the 
selfish interest of professional Democratic 
politicians to shout for permanency in 
office, and for the lower element in the 
Republican Party to say that to the vic- 
tors belong the spoils. 

Wishing to know their views we wrote 
to a number of men asking them what, in 
their opinion, the new Republican Admin- 
istration ought to do with these forty 
thousand Democratic office-hplders. Our 
question goes right down to the bottom 
of the genuineness of a man’s sentiment 
on the subject of Civil Service adminis- 
tration. Three of the answers received 
we publish in another column. 

One of these answers, however, is so 
brief, and so pugnaciously pronounced, 
that we can reproduce it here entire. J. 





J. Ingalls, President of the. United States 














Senate, does not contradict } sy 
known record when he writeg” Uses 
lows: 





“Tf there will be ‘ more than f 
sand Democrats in office on the 
March next,’ about which I know np 
they should all be removed before 
going down of the sun on that 
more than forty thousand Republicans 
pointed in their stead. What the a 
of the Administration will be I have ney 
opinion nor information.” as 
This is one extreme view, that 7% 4 
fairly represents the machinery of : 
tics, for Senator Ingalls has the ay 
of his opinions. The selfish partisan é 
that view, and would express it if he hea _ 
the courage of the honorable Senator 
who represents the State of Kansas 

The contrary view is expressed, with 
a certain statesmanlike reserve, by Theo. 
dore Roosevelt and Dorman B, Fata © 
The former says: 















































‘We have a right both to expect andy 
demand that under General Har 
Administration there shall be a distinct ang 
substantial advance in the direction of ge. 4 
tending the Merit System as contrasted 
with the Spoils System of making ming — 
Governmental appointments. 


And Mr. Eaton says: 
















“It is not too much, I think, to hope tha — 
General Harrison will have the wisdomand 
patriotism needed to retain a large number 
of Democrats in office, simply because they 
are worthy to remain there. It would bea 
noble example that wou!d do lasting honor 
to his Administration and his party, He 
will find many thousands of Republicans 
still in office. if he shall do no better than 
the present Administration in the matter 
of removals, he will be much more severely 
condemned than President Cleveland hag 
been, for true reform has by far the larger 
part of its strength in the Republicay 
Party.”’ 

Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Eaton reg. 
ognize the difficulties in the way ofa 
merit system as opposed to a spoils syp 
tem. They know how remorseless is the 
demand by place-seekers who haw 
“claims.” They remember how Pre 
dent after President has promised well, — 
and failed to keep his promise. be 
remember that the law is yet imperfect, ~ 
and that there exists a vast unclassified 
service which does not come under any 
system of examination or merit, and 







































































































where the _ office-holder and_ the 
public welfare are _ protected . by 
nothing whatever except the will 


of the President. That the reform is 

to go backward we do not for a moment 

believe. Senator Ingalls may represent 

politicians, but he does not represent 

the Republican voter of this counay. 

That party is much better represented by 

Senator Edmunds, Senator Hawley, and 

we mighé add a hundred other Republican 

Members of Congress. The Republican 

Party has made its pledge, absolutely 

contradicting the Kansas Senator, and it 

will uphold General Harrison im 

defending and extending the Merit 

system as against the Spoils system. 

What President Grant began and what 

President Arthur developed into a tenta- 

tive merit system, must take steps in ad- 

vance. We say that no matter what tem- 

porary advantages it gives Democratic 

officers they must not, except of course 
in high and confidential positions, be, 
turned out if they are faithful and effi- 
cient public servants. We want perma- 
nency, efficiency, honesty in the civil set 
vice. These conditions can never be 8 
cured under the rule of the cruel, selfish 
and abominable policy introduced by Pres 
dent Jackson, and now so audaciously 
proclaimed by Senator Ingalls. 


> 





Editorial Notes. 


THE INDEPENDENT will be forty years old 
on the seventh day of December next 
Many of our subscribers have taken it 
during the whole of thts period. For these 
old friends THE INDEPENDENT has @ 8p 
cially warm feeling ; and may we not a& 
sume that their attachment to the paper 
has increased during these years? If any 
of these valued friends are disposed 0 
send us a word of encouragement, exhor- 
tation or suggestion before that date, @€ ~ 
assure them, one and all, that it will bes e 
ceived with a hearty welcome. 
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a came a voice from heaven, saying, Thou 


> hich said, Thouart my beloved Son; in thee I 





4 _-Wesee, upon a comparison of these three 

zs narratives, that they all relate to precisely 
ie thesame scene and tell substantially the 
* same story, while they slightly differ from 
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in describing the baptism of 
ae oF ee heavens were opened unto him, 
she gaw the Spirit of God descending like a 
and lighting upon him; and lo, a voice 

saying, This is my beloved Son, in 
voy am well pleased.” 

ibing the same scene, says: 

ark, jn descri 


« and straightway coming up out of the 
he saw the heavens opened, and the 
like adove descending upen him. And 


< beloved Son, in whom I am well 
4 art By 


% Br thes the scene in the following 


words 
4Now when all the people were baptized, it 
to pass, that Jesus also being baptized, 
praying, the heaven was opened, andthe 
Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a 
Be upon him, and a voice came from heaven, 


go well pleased.” 


egeh other, showing that no one of them 
gascopied from either of the others. They 
ge independent statements of the same 
facts, and, as such, corroborate and confirm 
gach other. They all agree in representing 
"Jesus as the person hearing the voice from 
Heaven, and also in describing the descent 
ofthe Spirit of God upon him like a dove, 
while Luke adds that the descent was ‘in 
g bodily shape like a dove.”” Matthew says 
that the voice thus spake, “‘Thisis my be- 
Joved Sov, in whom I am well plsased.”’ 
Mark has these words: ‘“‘Thou art my be- 
loved Son in whom I am well pleased.” 
Tye words as reported by Luke are: ‘‘ Thou 
art my beloved Son; in thee I am well 
” Similar variations with substan- 
tialagreements among the evangelists are 
found in the words placed on the Saviour’s 
lips in the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
in his prayer in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
jn the inscriptions placed on the cross, and 
in the words of the voice that came from 
Heaven on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
The languaye employed by the evangelists 
in these cases is not, as te words, absolutely 
identical, while the story told is such as to 
substance and ideas conveyed. The truth 
_isthat the evangelists do not always give 
usthe exact words. This is shown by unim- 
portant diversities among them in the use 
of words. This fact, however, in no way 
affects the completeness of their inspiration 
or the reliableness of their statements, 
while it Woves that they were not writing 
in collusion with each other, or,for the pur- 
pose of deception, attempting to tell the 
same story in precisely the same words. We 
should not so theorize about verbal inspira- 
tion as to exclude the fact shown by their 
records. Where they do not useexactly the 
same words for the same thing, they use 
- words that are equivalent, and present 
essentially the same thing with slight di- 
Versities in the mode of statement; and in 
so doing they were not the less guided by 
inspiration in what they wrote, and surely 
not the less trustworthy as tothe substance 
of their respective narratives. 

BIsHoP CHATARD, of Indiana, in a sermon 
recently delivered in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral in this city, said that the Catholic 
parochial schools in this country involved to 
the Catholics an aunual cost of about nine 
mnillion dollars, which, as he declared, 
“ought to come from the State to us.” 
In reference to the use of public funds 
forthe support of Catholic parochial shools 
hesaid: “It is owrs, and we should haveit.” 
He did not specially complain of our public 
school system as the means of secular edu- 
cation; but he did find fault with the sys- 
tem because it did not give a religious edu- 
tation satisfactory to Catholics. What he 
demanded is the use of the public money by 
Catholics to defray the expenses of teachirg 
to chiidren their peculiar religious tenets. 
This is simply the old rediculous claim which 

las been repeatedly asserted by the Catho- 
lic priesthood, and to which they have no 
more right than any other sect of Chris- 
tians, or than Jews or Swedenborgiuans, or 
even infidels. No set of religionists can 
justly claim the use of the public money, 
totlected by general taxatiun, for the teach- 
ing of their particular tenets, whether to 
children or to adults. If they want these 
tenets taught, no matter to whom, or 
Where, or by what agency, they are at per- 
fect liberty to secure the result to their 
heart’s content, provided always that they 
Pay the bills. No other principle is con- 

mt with the character of our political 
itutions, and no other principle can 
2 the sanction of public sentiment in 

country. The sooner Catholics 


inst 


selves, and the better for the interests of 
all the people. Our public school system 
must be absolutely non-sectarian if regu- 
lated and supported by the State. 


THERE is evidence, as might be expected, 

that the Catholic scholars are not all satis- 

fied with the condemnation by the Sacred 

Congregation of forty propositions taken 

from the works of the great Italian philos- 

opher, Rosmini. Some time age The Free- 

man’s Journal, of this city, published a 

severe attack, of the loyal, otedient and al- 

ways submissive sort that goes beyond 

orders, and it charged Rosminianism with 

Pantheism. That attack has come under 
the eyes of the venerable Father Lockhart, 

of London, who is the author of the ‘‘ Life 
of Rosmini,’” and who is grandson of Sir 
Walter Scott and son of Scott’s biographer, 

Lockhart, and who is himself one of the 
most distinguished scholars who have 
passed from the English to the Roman 
Church. Father Lockhart by no means 
allows that Rosmini’s system tends to Pan- 
theism, and expresses his views of the con- 
demnation by the question : 

“Did the Sacred Congregation intend to con- 
demn Rosmini’s whole system or the forty 
propositions, which, as they stand, might be 
misunderstood or taken apart; for the context 
might be wrested by the unlearned and unsta- 
ble to their own destruction.” 

The natural view of things is that when the 
Sacred Congregation condemned forty prop- 
ositions taken from Rosmini’s writings, 
tley meant to condemn his system of phi- 
losophy, or they would have distinctly said 
that these propositions were wrested from 
the context and unfairly represented the 
philosopher. Some time ago we published an 
article by a Catholic priest in which he took 
much the same view as Father Lockhart, 
going farther, however, and suggesting 
that no infallibility attaches to the Sacred 
Congregation when deciding questions of 
philosophy, and that what they condemn at 
one time they can approve at another; as, 
in fact, they did once, after long considera- 
tion dismiss Rosmini’s philosophy as per- 
missible, only to condemn it later. All this 
shows that Roman Catholics cannot in real- 
ity yield the right of private judgment, 
however stoutly they claim that they do. 





FORTY-TWO years ago, last sabbatb, Rev. 
R. S. Storrs, D.D., entered upon his duties 
as pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims in 
Brooklyn. He referred to the event in a 
very interesting and appropriate discourse 
on Sunday morning. He said that during 
his long pastorate he bad endeavored to 
preacb a pure Gospel as it is plainly reveal- 
ed in the Bible. Probably few of bis large 
congregation thought of this anniversary 
on entering the church; indeed, not more 
than a score that day were left of the 
happy number who, as members of the 
ohurch, greeted him forty-two years ago. 
Dr. Storrs is now, we believe, the old- 
est settled minister in Brooklyn, an‘! his 
church is one of the largest and most pros- 
perous in that city. Its liberality in giving 
promptly to help forward every good cause 
is well known in Brooklyn and elsewhere. 
Few men and few churches have done more 
for the spread of the Gospel at home 
and abroad than Dr. Storrs § and 
his devoted church and congregation. 
Dr. Storrs has not, by any means, confined 
his labors to his own Church and congrega- 
tion to which he seems to be greatly attached. 
He has always taken a deep interest in all 
public matters relating to the general wel- 
fare and prosperity of Brooklyn—viz, as 
the founder and fast friend of the Long 
Island Historical Society, as a hearty sup- 
porter of the cause of City Missions, as Park 
Commissioner and as the discreet adviser 
and helper of the Church Extension move- 
ment in Brooklyn—beginning at his set- 
tlement with only two or three Congrega- 
tional churches which have since increased 
in numbers nearly ten-fold—in a word, as 
a cheerful co-worker with all good men in 
and out of his church in promoting the ad- 
vancement of every goodcause. Dr. Storrs 
has greatly improved in health by his long 
rest in the country, during the summer, 
and now seems to be as robust and as 
buoyant in spirit as ever. 


BisHop TAYLOR, a devoted missionary 
from Africa,tnow on leave of absence to 
this country, preached a most excellent 
sermon last Sabbath evening in the Rev. 
Dr. Talmage’s church in Brooklyn. It was 
a solemn and a very impressive discourse, 
holding an audience which packed the 
house to its doors, in almost breathless 
stillness, for nearly an hour. He showed 
clearly what Christian men and women 
and Christian ministers should do for the 
extension of Christ’s Kingdom in foreign 





_ HR to this conclusion the better for them- 


heathen in Africa to listen to Christian 
teachings, and of the remarkable evi- 
dence given by this unenlightened race 
of the prevailing belief, among all the tribes 
there, in a “great ruler” and “ creator’ to 
whom they must give an account at death. 
These poor heathen, he declared, had suffi- 
cient light to teach them that right living 
would meet with a reward in the future 
and wrong doing with severe punishment. 
He gave some remarkable instances illus- 
trating the correctness of this assertion. 
He denounced the doctrine of future 
probation, and declared there was no 
Scripture foundation for it. The Bishop 
seemed to have at his tongue’s end all those 
passages in the Bible which are quoted to 
sustain that ‘‘misty hypothesis.” While 
listening to the Bishop’s able discourse we 
thought the Trustees of Andover Seminary 
would do well to invite him to give a lec- 
ture or two before the students of that in- 
stitution, embracing all the points pre- 
sented in his remarkable discourse on Sab- 
bath evening. 


.... The “‘ hypocrites ’’ who sought to en- 
trap Jesus in respect tothe question of pay- 
ing tribute to Cesar, in using words of flat- 
tery and praise, told the truth when they 
said: 

“Master, we know that thou art true, and 
teachest the way of God in truth, neither carest 
thou for anv man; for thou regardest not the 
person of men.” 

These flattering foes told the truth in these 
words in regard to Jesus, tho they did not 
mean the werds as a tribute to him. What 
they meant was to find some ground of ac- 
cusation against him. 


.... Thesaloon-keepers, naturally jubilant 
over the re-election of Governor Hill, will 
find themselves mistaken if they suppose 
that this settles the liquor-question in this 
state. The friends of temperance will and 
should renew tke fight, and keep renewing 
it from year to year, until victory perches 
on their banner. The triumph of Hill and 
his liquor hosts is merely temporary, and 
will in the end be turned into defeat. 
Political Prohibitionists will at last see the 
folly of helping the ram Democracy in this 
state. 


...Jesus of Nazareth, only three days be- 
fore his sufferings and death, and witha 
full view of what was immediately impend- 
ing, drew a picture of the final judgment of 
the human race, at which he himself would 
preside, and by which he would fix the 
eternal condition of every one in the future 
state. This Jesus surely cannot be a mere 
man. The great prerogative assumed and 
asserted for himself demands the supposi- 
tion of his divinity. The apostles were not 
and could not be mistaken when they 
taught this doctrine. 


...-Matthew Henry, commenting on the 
fact that Jesus silenced those who sought 
to entrap him in his words on the third day 
of the passover week during which he suf- 
fered, makes this general remark: 

“Many are silenced that are not saved, and 
many are convinced that are not converted.” 
This is as true of thousands in these latter 
days as it was of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees whom Jesus had silenced, and who did 
not venture to ask him any more questions. 


.... We are asked to publish the following 
commv ication: 
The Directors of the New West Education 
Commission wish it to be understood that the 
impression existing in certain places, and natu- 
rally produced by several statements in the pe- 
riodical entitled ‘‘ Ramona Days,” to the effect 
that this Commission stands toward the Rev. 
H. O. Ladd in the relation of a supporter or in- 
dorser has no foundation in fact. 
- Per order of Directors, 
CHARTES R. BLIss, Secretary. 
....The redistribution of political power 
after the next census, together with the 
admission of three or four territories into 
the Union as states by the next Congress 
will tell the story for the ‘‘solid Democratic 
South,” and place the controlling power of 
this country in the Western States. So 
long as the Southern States remain “‘solid’”’ 
the overwhelming mass of the other states 
will remain “‘solid’’ against them and out- 
vote them in every national election. 


....A testator having in his will made a 
beauest to his son if the son should be 
living at the time of the testator’s death, 
and the son having been sentenced to State 
prison for life before the death of his 
father, the question was raised in the 
Court of Appeals of this state whether this 
clause of the will was vacated by the life- 
imprisonment of the son before the death 
of the testator, and the Court answered in 
the negative. 


...."* Love,” it has been well said, “‘ is the 


verse, binding moral creatures to each other, 
and all alike to God. Loving God and 
knowing God are mutually dependent.” It 
is true that we cannot love God with 
all the heart without some knowledge of 
him; and it is just as true that we shall 
never properly know him unless we love 
him. The head and the heart here go to- 
gether, and mutually affect each other. 


.--.- The Hon, Joseph Chamberlain, who a 
short time since came to this country to 
participate in the negotiation of the Fisher- 
ies Treaty, succeeded in winning a bride in 
the youthful daughter of Secretary Endi- 
cott. The distinguished Englishman is 
about fifty years of age, had previously 
twice been married, and is the father of six 
children, the eldest of whom is nearly as 
old as his new wife. ‘‘ All’s well that ends 
well.” 


...Jesus of Nazareth was not only th 

Jewish Messiah predicted in the Old Testa- 
ment, but also the world’s Messiah. “He 
came to his own”’ in the first instance, and 
was first preached to his own; and yet he 
did not less come to be the Saviour of the 
world His salvation is for all who believe, 
no matter whether they are Jews or Gen- 
tiles. Faith in him makes us all alike the 
spiritual children of God. 


..s.The newspapers are already giving 
General Harrison advice as to the composi- 
tion of his Cabinet, and predicting what 
will happen if be does this, and what will 
happen if he does that. He has plenty of 
time to think over the matter, aud an 
ample amount of good material from which 
to make his selection, and, as we have no 
doubt, will follow his own judgment. 


.... If the Democrats really expect tosteal 
the next House of Representatives through 
the agency and manipulation of the Clerk 
of the present House, they will not only 
make a very hazardous experiment, but 
will also find themselves mistaken in the 
result. Republicans who have the majority 
of Representatives in the next Congress, are 
not likely to submit to any such scheme. 


...-The Democratic newspapers are by no 
means agreed as to the cause or causes of 
Mr. Cleveland’s defeat. There is really no 
mystery about it. The simple fact is that 
a majority of the people, for good reasons, 
chose not to re-eléct him, and also chose to 
put a better man in his place. They had 
had quite enough of Cleveland and the 
Democratic Party. 


....-The American Home Missionary So- 
ciety sends out a special appeal, which we 
print elsewhere. That Society has been 
directed by its Annual Meeting, whenever 
its receipts are in arrears, to borrow money 
to pay its missionaries. Just now it has 
been obliged to borrow a hundred thousand 
dollars. The appeal should be listened to. 


. Warner Miller takes his defeat like a 
hero, a philosopher and a Christian, not re- 
gretting his noble stand during the cam- 
paign on the temperance question, and con- 
fident that the rum power which gave Hill 
his success will in the end be broken in 


this state, in spite of the unwise course 
taken by the Political Prohibitionists. 


.... Those who scorn the faith of the Gos- 
pel are quite often exceedingly credulous 
in accepting as true, senseless and silly no- 
tions on the subject of religion. ‘They want 
to believe something; and not believing 
God’s Word, they su bstitute for it all sorts 
of vagaries and fancies, without anything 
like adequate proof. 

....General Harrison is reported as hav- 
ing last week, in a single day, received 
1,500 letters, a cartload of newspapers, and 
eighty telegraphic dispatches. He is not in 
office, but he is a very busy man, having a 
great many matters to consider and agreat 
many questions to settle. 


....Dr. H. A. Hazen, editor of the Con- 
gregational Year-Book, asks us to remind 
ministers of the denomination that if the 
Year-Book is sent to them free, it is at least 


their duty to notify him of any change in 
their address. The volume is this year 
fuller in its statis tics and better than ever 
before. 


....After the first of next January the 
mode of inflicting capital punishment in 
this state will be by electricity, as a substi- 
tute for the barbarism of hanging murder- 


ers by the neck. Let there be no bungling 
1n the outset as to the method of applying 
the fatal current. 


.... The Sun, of this city, gives President 
Cleveland a very sbarp blow when it says in 
regard to his Free Trade message: 

“The first cause of the message was Mr. 
Cleveland’s irrepressible love of sensation. It 
came from his absorbing egotism and love of in- 


dividual display in opposition to party customs 
and reaponsibll ties” 


....Omaha may be congratulated in se- 








lands, He spoke of the readiness of the 
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attraction of gravitation in the moral uni- 


curing Dr. Duryea, of Boston, as pastor of 
a Congregational church there, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE METHODIST MISSIONARY 
COMMITTEE. 


BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 





Tue General Missionary Committee of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church began its 
annual session in St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church, New York, Wednesday morning, 
Nov. 14th, and is still at work when we go 
to press. The field which comes under the 
eye of this body of Christian men ex- 
emplifies the outlook of the founder of 
Methodism, as expressed in his well-worn 
saying; ‘‘ The world is my parish.” Their 
foreign field embraces portions of South 
America, Mexico, Germany, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Bulgaria, 
Italy, Africa, India, China, Japan and 
Korea. Their home field embraces every 
state and territory in our country, except 
Alaska, and includes work in their native 
tongue among people of almost every 
nationality to be found on our shores. 
Home and foreign missions are both 
under the same management and sus- 
tained out of acommon fund, the amount 
expended in foreign work being some- 
whatin excess of that devoted ‘to mis- 
sions in our own land. 

Our Methodist friends have a unique 
missionary organization. They have a 
passion and a genius for ecclesiastical 
machinery. With them the quadrennial 
General Conference is not only the foun- 
tain of law, but also the center of admin- 
istrative power. ‘‘ The management and 
disposition of the affairs and property” of 
their missionary society is committed toa 
board of managers, composed of thirty- 
two laymen and thirty-two ministers ap- 
pointed by the General Conference, and 
of the bishops, who are members ex officio. 
This Board meets monthly in New York, 
and its appointed members are selected 
from the vicinage. Bishops residing at a 
distance seldom attend. The Board of 
Managers is responsible to the General 
Conference, to the quadrennial sessions 
of which it reports. 

There is also a ‘‘General Missionary 
Committee,” composed of fifty-one mem- 
bers, only nine of whom at present are 
laymen. The sixteen bishops and the 
secretaries and treasurers, all of whom 
are elected by the General Conference, 
are members ex officio. The Board of 
Managers is represented by fourteen dele- 
gates. There are also fourteen represent- 
atives of as many districts, covering the 
whole territory of the Church, who are 


elected by the Gener&l Conference. 
It will thus be seen that all mem- 
bers of the General Committee are 


directly or indirectly elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference to which the committee 
is amenable. It is the province of this 
Committee to ‘‘determine what tields 
shall be occupied as Foreign Missions, 
the number of persons to be employed on 
said missions, the amount necessary for 
the support of and the 
amount for which the Bishop may draw 
for the Domestic Missions of the Confer- 
ences over which he may preside.” This 
General Committee annually; 
hitherto it has met in New York, but the 
late General Conference that 
hereafter only one session in four may be 
held here, the others being at such places 
as may be fixed from year to year. The 
office of the Society remains in this city. 
The daily administration in matters of 
detail is committed to three correspond- 
ing secretaries, a recording secretary and 
the treasurer. 
The meetings 
public, spectators and reporters being 
warmly welcomed. At each session one 
of the bishops presides. 


each mission, 


meets 


decreed 


of the Committee are 


Bishops serve on 
special committees and join in the de- 
bates on equal terms with the other mem- 
bers. The Methodists regard the Episco- 
pacy as an office, and not as a superior 
order in the ministry. 

The official functions of the two mis- 
sionary bishops are limited to their par- 
ticular fields; they are, therefore, not 
bishops in this country, and hence not 
members of either the Board of Managers 
or the General Committee. Both were 
present, and were, by vote, invited to 





seats with the Committee, including the 
privilege of speaking. 

The income of the Society is chiefly 
from collections taken in the churches. 
These have been steadily increasing for 
some years past. Four years ago the col- 
lections amounted to $650,000, and the en- 
tire income to $730,000. At that time the 
ery of “A Million for Missions” was 
raised. With this inspiring watchword 
the contributions steadily increased till 
a year ago, when the ‘“‘ million line” was 
exceeded by $44,000. In the year just 
past the collections in the churches have 
made a slight advance; but the receipts 
from legacies and ‘‘ sundries” (always an 
uncertain and irregular source of revenue) 
have fallen off, leaving the total income 
only $500 in excess of one million. 

At its last annual meeting the Com- 
mittee, with large faith, based on the ad- 
vance of previous years, asked for $1,- 
200,000, but prudently kept appropriations 
considerably inside that amount. The 
failure to realize their expectations has 
made a debt of $78,000, besides absorbing 
a balance in the treasury one year ago of 
$80,000. 

A vigorous discussion arose on the 
question of reducing the amount to be 
asked for next year. The secretaries re- 
quested that it be fixed at $1,200,000, the 
same as last year. After various mo- 
tions, amendments and substitutes had 
been offered and ably debated, it 
was resolved, by a count vote of 
26 to 15, to fix the amount at $1,200.0v0, 
of which $100,000 should be set apart to 
meet outstanding drafts, and interest on 
temporary loans, leaving $1,100,000 to be 
appropriated to mission work proper. 

Appropriations have usually been made 
to the foreign field before those for do- 
mestic work. Tothe minds of some this 
seemed an unfair discrimination against 
the home work, on the success of which 
the existence of the Church and the sta- 
bility of American institutions largely de- 
pends. They therefore made an effort to 
have home missions considered first. 
After a spirited debate it was agreed to 
give precedence to India and Malaysia. 
This was in deference to Missionary Bish- 
op Thoburn, whose field embraces those 
countries, as he had arranged to depart 
with a large party of missionaries on Sat- 
urday morning. 

The Committee proposed a farewell 
meeting to him and his party on Friday 
afternoon, but pressure of duties in- 
cident to preparation obliged him to de- 
cline it. Reduction being the order of 
the day, it was agreed, after much dis- 
cussion, to reduce the aggregate appro- 
priations to India fifteen per cent. below 
those of last year. India has been a very 
profitable field. In about thirty years the 
missions there have grown from noth- 
ing till they embrace more than two hun- 
dred native preachers, eight thou- 
sand church-members, and about twenty- 
thousand Sunday-school children. 
The contributions of the people gathered 
by the missionaries for all purposes, 
amount to nearly as much as the aid fur- 
nished by the Missionary Society. The 
work is directed by about fifty American 
missionaries, who preach, teach, translate 
books and tracts, edit religious papers, 
instruct native theological students, and 
Wealthy 
Englishmen who have interests ia India 
are beginning to encourage the work by 
special gifts. One of the brightest inci- 
dents of this meeting related to such a 
case. 

The statement was made that a gentle- 
man long resident in India, but now re- 
turned to England, desired a missionary 
to labor among the natives who reside on 
his vast estates in the Ganges Valley,and 
was willing to pay half his salary. While 
the Committee hesitated, in view of the 
necessity for retrenchment, a wealthy 
minister (rare specimen) and a wealthy 
layman, both members of the Committee, 
agreed to be responsible for the remain- 
der of the salary of the missionary. Less 
than four years ago missionaries from 
India began work in Malaysia, where 
great success has attended them. The 
Committee decided to found a Malaysia 
Mission to include the Malay peninsula 
and adjacent islands speaking the Malay 


five 


supervise the work generally. 





tongue, embracing a population of about 
fifty millions. 

Upon completing the appropriations 
for India, another effort was made to 
take up the consideration of home mis- 
sions. Several special committees on 
certain phases of work in this country 
not being ready to report, the study of 
the foreign field was resumed. 

The China Mission is the oldest of all, 
except Liberia. It continues to be a pros- 
perous, as well as an interesting field. A 
prolonged discussion arose over the ques- 
tion of expending $7,000 in building two 
parsonages in Peking. Some thought 
the amount needlessly large, and others 
opposed building while the Society is so 
straitened for funds. A compromise was 
made by appropriating $5,000 for this 
purpose. Only asmall sum was appro- 
priated to Africa. Most of the ministers 
in the Liberia Conference are self-sup- 
porting natives. In Central Africa and 
on the West Coast Missionary Bishop 
Taylor is trying the experiment of self- 
supporting missions. Bulgaria always 
provokes discussion. It has been two or 
three times abandoned. The disturbed 
condition of the country, added to other 
difficulties, has made work there very dis- 
couraging. 

Italy is a peculiar field. One of the bish- 
ops who had visited the mission said all 
the workers (except two or three Ameri- 
cans) were ex-priests or ex-monks, and 
all the church-members ex-Roman Catho- 
lics. A layman spoke strongly against the 
present policy. He thought the mission 
should be manned by Americans until 
young natives could be trained and edu- 
cated for the work; that it was impossible 
to convert Italy to Protestantism by ex- 
priests; that these men were in the serv- 
ice of the mission for mercenary ends; 
and that the number of them who were 
willing to enter its employ was only lim- 
ited by the fund out of which they were 
paid. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF THE NUN OF 
KENMARE. 





THE Mother Superior of the Sisters of 
Peace has resigned her office in the fol- 
lowing letteron which we comment edi- 
torially : 

TO HIS HOLINESS POPE LEO XII. 


HoLy FATHER: It is with great grief and 
regret that I address this letter to your 
Holiness. T am obliged to resign into your 
hand the Office to which you were pleased 
to appoint me, and to leave to others the 
work of the Order of Peace which your Ho- 
liness has authorized meto establish. 

I have not taken this step without long 
and careful consideration, forI see every 
day more and more the necessity of such 
work as this for Working Girls. They have 
been indeed thegreat support of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and they deserve all that 
ean be done for their comfort and encour- 
agement. 

But I have found such opposition to this 
work, which I so dearly love, from certain 
bishops whose influence is so powerful that 
other bishops donot like to support what 
they disapprove. even tho it has the sanction 
of your Holiness, that I am obliged toretire 
from it. My health always delicate, has’com- 
pletely given way under the pressure and 
pain of this discouragement. I have in 
vain pointed outfto these ecclesiastics that the 
fact of your Holiness having permitted me 
to establish a New Order, should have sat- 
isfied them that I was, as the document 
sent from Propaganda to the Right Rev. 
Bishop Bagshawe said, ‘‘wortny of confi- 
dence and trust.’’? Thisdocument says: ‘‘I 
may assure your lordship that due notice, 
acknowledgment and consideration has 
beep taken of whatever has been written or 
sent to Propaganda; and nothing was 
found to prevent the Cardinal Prefect from 
recommending her (Sister M. Francis 
Clare) to the Holy Father, not only to dis- 
pense her from belonging to the Puwor 
Clares, but to give her that dispensation to 
establish and direct a new congregation 
under your lordship. That very fact is an 
evident testimony of the judgment passed 
in Propaganda that she is worthy of your 
lordship’s confidence and trust, and that of 
any one who may put herself under her 
guidance.’’ 

Notwithstanding the above, reports are 
circulated both by ecclesiastics and in the 
public press under the control of ecclesi- 
astics, making false charges against me 








ever since I came to this country, wi and 
most defamatory to me as a religio 

what is far more disedifying, these « ¥ 
against me reflect on the wisdom ang y 
dence of your Holiness in appointing me ; Bs 
such an Office, and on the judgment of 




























































Sacred College of Propaganda, as ¢j By 
circulating, both in public and in Private, 
the very charges against me which so m) 
ganda has declared, after a careful judicial « Dida 
inquiry, to be false. the literat' 
Iam now publishing in a volume &N ac. recent ly ” 
count of my life. The facts and dog each havin 
which I shall print will show how ground. grt is 





less are the charges which have been Made. 
against me by these influential ece} 
















































and will show that I was not unworthy of The 
the honorable position to which your Hojj. ee 
ness appointed me. If in this publ gents of the 
certain bishops shall be seen to have throws -—qeation to 
obstacles in the way of the work which " tripe conce 
your Holiness committed to me, by speak. the Father 
ing of me as if I were an unworthy Siste Ghos 
your Holiness will be pleased to remembep 13, The r 
that before publishing these documents, , The 
givethem many opportunities of ¢] q Bschatolos 
me, publicly or privately, of their falsg * : tion; 18, : 
charges, and even in such a manner that it q of 
might not appear that they were the ay thesectior 


thors of them. It will be seen, indeed, that the“ Dide 
Ihave treated them with every considers. _ 


tion and patience. “The sot 

I have now, Holy Father, to express tg - are the wo 
you my highest respect and my deepest . 
gratitude. The memory of your kindness é . = sousbie. P 
will remain with me to my dying hour, . | th 

With regard to the Sisters who have been more probé 
associated with me in tbis work, I am cer- Bpistle ma 


tain that no ecclesiastic can say anything but 4 How does 


good of them. Holy Father, take these tament 
good Sisters, whom I have so long lovedand the disti: 
cherished and trained for this work, to Jer. xxi, 
your heart. Be assured that I will alto be knew 
gether keep from them, and shall not give Chaps ii 
a pretext to any ecclesiastic for any opposi- to offer 
tion tothem on my account. They certainly formed a 
cannot be held responsible for my supposed but it ay 
faults, and [ will be as one who does not by the at 
exist, as far as they are concerned. God mand co 
alone knows what this sacrifice will cost ready. 1 
me, but I make it willingly, as I see thatit two quo 
is the only way to secure permanence and (chap. x 
prosperity to this work. werds of 
As during the thirty years which I have and thu 
served the Church asa Sister | have always” Old Tes 
acted in strict obedience to canonical rule ; Clement 
and observance, I have sent in my resigne | not imj 
tion to the Right Rev. Bishop Bagshawe Christ a 
and the Right Rev. Bishop Wigger. The Oa Nev 
former, in his reply to me, expresses his Jeast tr 
deep regret that my state of health obliges special | 
him to accept my resignation, and his sense thew; b 
of the great value of the work done by the with al 
Sisters of Peace in his diocese. ings. | 
I beg to subscribe myself, with the high- apostoli 
est respect, your Holiness’s most grateful, apostle: 
SISTER M. FRANCIS CLARE CUSACK, as the 
Late Mother-General of the Sisters of Peace. passage 
————>-___—____ The Ok 
THE Rev. Charles C. Grafton, of Bos- 7 
- me been elected Bishop of Fond du the a 
ac, Protestant Episcopal. New T 
.... The annual session of the Missionary berg, 0 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church the “D 
was beld last week in Washington, D.C. “Dida 
The Bishops were in attendance. (Gospe 
..-.The trustees of the new Protestant dache 
Cathedral in this city expect to begin build- tle to 
ing operations in the spring. The site _ “ 
chosen is near the lower end of Morning- piste 
side Park. ‘ ses c 
“Dida 
.---Itis said that Mr. Spurgeon is very epistle 
ill. He suffers from severe rheumatic gout our G 
complicated with other disc~ders. A cable the Gx 
dispatch says he is not likely to be heard prayet 
again in the pulpit this winter. extrac 
...-A reception was given the Methodist know: 
Bishops last Friday night, in Brooklyn. Joba 
Warner Miller was present and spoke. The Dic. 
Bishops are in the city attending the meeét- Writin 
ing of the General Missionary Committtee. — 
....-Several churches in Philadelphia— _ 
the First Baptist, Chamber’s Presbyterian, of the 
Holy Trinity Episcopal, Second Reformed a 


Episcopal, Thirteenth Street Methodist 
Episcopal, West Arch Street Presbyteriad, 
Tabernacle Baptist, Beth Eden Baptist, Ir 
Wylie Presbytertan and Arch Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal churches—bave united for & 
series of Union Evangelistic Services undet 
the leadership of the Rev. B. Fay Mills, t© 
begin in Arch Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Thursday evening, January 10th, 
1889. A similar movement that was won 
derfully successful has just closed in the 
upper portion of the city, and meetings of 
the same character are being held at Ger — 
mantown. These meetings will continue 
one month, and will consist of services €¥- 


ery evening, except Monday and Saturday,- — 
daily afternoon services, daily Union Nooy ~ 
day Prayer-meeting, and three or mé 
services each Sunday. 
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which, = the Father; 7, Sin; 8, Jesus Christ; 9, The 
Speak. 4 Holy Ghost; 10, The Church; 11, Baptism: 
Sister, ‘ ee The Eucharist; 13, Prayer; 14, Fasting; 
lember 4, The higher Christian perfection; 16, 
ents Ts tology; 17, The Christian Congrega 
: tion; 18, The Christian teachers; 19, The 
ere officers of the Christian Congregation. In 
he Ws thesection which treats of the relation of 
4 thal the“ Didache” to the sacred writings our 
sides gthor says: . 
“The sources from which our author drew 
a are the words of the Lord, handed down orally 
ess to and by tradition; then, also, the Old Testament. 
leepest ; That the author perused Hermas appears im- 
ndness ble, and it is also doubtful whether he 
ur, ; perused the Epistle of Barnabas. We think it 
e been nore probable that the author of the Barnabas- 
™ Cer- | Bpistle made use of the * Didache.’”’ 
ng but How does the author stand to the Old Tes- 
these | tament writings? It is doubtful whether 
edand the distinction of the Two Ways (comp. 
rk, to Jer. xxi, 8) is his own, and also whether 
Lalto- be knew the books of Tobit and Sirach 
ot give Chaps ii and iii, as well as the command 
PPposi- to offer the firstlings (chap. xiii, 3), are 
tainly formed after the Old Testament literature; 
»posed but it appears questionable whether, first 
PS Dot by the author of the ‘‘ Didache”’; the com- 
_ God mand concerning the firstlings existed al- 
II cost ready. Besides these passages we also find 
that it two quotations from the Old Testament 
ce and (chap. xiv, 7). The author regards the 
werds of the prophets also the word of God 
have. and thus proves that his position to the 
vl waye Old Testament is the same as that of 
al rule. Clement and Barnabas. Indeed, it appears 
signe ig not improbable that he supposed that 
shawe Christ already spoke in the Old Testament. 
The fa New Testament canon we find not the 
es his feast trace in the ‘‘ Didache’’; he made 
bliges special use of the Gospel according to Mat- 
) Sense thew; but he also shows an acquaintance 
by the with almost all the New Testament writ- 
ings. But whatever the author takes from 
high- apostolic writings, is not the word of the 
eful, apostles but the word of the Lord, Gospel, 
K, as the superscription confirms and the 
Peace passages viii, 2; ix, 5; xi, 3; xv, 3,4 prove. 
The Old Testament and the Gospel are the 
Bos- authorities which alone the author follows. 
a da The second treatise is ‘‘ The Doctrine of 
the Twelve Apostles in its Relation to the 
New Testament Writings,” by G. Wohlen- 
onary berg, of Erlangen. Our author treats: 1, 
burch the “Didache” and the Synoptists; 2, the 
D.C. _ “Didache’” and the Johannean Writings 
(Gospel, Apocalypse, Epistles); 3, the ‘‘Di- 
stant dache” and the Epistles of Paul, the Epis- 
puild- tle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of James, 
site first and second Epistles of Peter and the 
ning- Epistle of Jude. The result at which he ar- 
tives concerning the first part is that in the 
“Didache”’—which is prior to the Barnabas- 
very epistle—we have the earliest testimony for 
gout our Gospels of Matthew and Luke. As for 
cable the Gospel of John, the result is that in the 
reard Prayers of the ‘“‘ Didache”’ we have an 
€xtraordinarily important hitherto un- 
odist known testimony for the historicity of the 
klyn. Johannean Gospel. That the author of the 
_ The “Dicache” was also acquainted with other 
neét- Writings ofthe New Testament, cannot be 
ittee. doubted. The reason why he made so very 
bio little use of them is to be sought in the fact 
rian, that he intended only to give the ‘teaching 
med of the Lord through the twelve apostles.” 
odist ALLEGHENY, PENN. 
riaD, > 
rtist, It is well known that an apparent dis- 
feth- crepancy exists between the biblical and 
form Greek historians who call Cyrus a Persian 
ndet or“ King of Persia’? on the one hand, and 
s, to on the other certain cuneiform inscriptions 
opal Which speak of him as “the kin of Anvzan,” 
loth, together with his ancestors—Anzan being, 
won- cording to an Assyrian tablet, the equiva- 
| the lent of the Babylonian Elam or highlands, 
3s of an imperial title of the native kings of 












LITERATURE ON “THE 
TBACHING OF THE APOSTLES.” 


[pu 80 much has already been written on 

« pidache,” yet it cannot be said that 
~~ te literature has come to a close. Very 
“recently two treatises have been published 
4 having an interest of its own. The 
a js “Der dogmatische Inhalt der 
che,” by Otto Knoop, professor at the 
rich-Wilbelms Gymnasium, in Posen 

The contents of this treatise are: 
s Time and place of composition; 2, con- 
* fjats of the “ Didache”’; 3, its objects: 4, its 
relation to the sacred writings; 5, the doc 
| frive concerning the triune God; 6, of God 


But now Dr. E. Evers, in a mono- 
Saph entitled «Das Emporkommen der 
m Macht unter Cyrus; Der His- 
: Wert der Griechischen Bericht 
& Cyrus und Cambyses,”’ takes the 


more than one district in the mountainous 
region to the east of Babylonia, and that 
the particular Anzan to which Cyrus be- 
longed was in the southeast or east of 
Persia. Of course this would sustain the 
Bible and the Greeks. by making Anzana 
portion of Persia. The new identification 
rests upon the scene of the rebellion of 
Vahyazdata against Darius Hystaspes, 
in which ‘the clans of Anzan’’ supported 
the pretender. Dr. Evers places the ancient 
Pasargada in the same region. 








Missions. 


THE Synod of China, in connection with 
the Presbyterian Church, met at Tungchow, 
September 13th, 1888. The Synod meets 
once in five’years, the last meeting being in 
1883. There werein attendance twenty-nine 
ministers and nine elders. Of the ministers 
present twenty were missionaries and pine 
natives. The elders were all natives. The 
reports from the field were quite encourag- 
ing on the whole. The past year has not 
been remarkable for the number of addi- 
tions to the churches, but the work bas 
gone steadily on, and the outlook for the 
present year is quite hopeful. The reports 
handed in were not in all respects complete, 
but, according to these reports,there are 
now on the various church rolls 3,632 com- 
municants. Additions since last Synod, 
1,981; expulsions, 560; deaths, 292. The 
churches number 42 and the ministers 61, of 
whom 23 are natives and 38 foreign mission- 
aries. Besides these, there are 8 licentiates, 
who do regular work as preachers. The 
day schools have 1,358 pupils and the board- 
ing-schools 643 pupils, making a total of 
2,001 in these Christian schools. Tota! con- 
tributions for the five years, $6,695 15. One 
thing especially worthy of mention was the 
unanimous adoption of resolutions looking 
toward a union of Presbyterian churches ip 
China. They were introduced by the ven- 
erable Dr. Happer, of Canton, and read as 
folli. ws: 

** WHEREAS, every one of the Supreme Courts 
of the Reformed and Presbyterian Churches 
now connected with the Presbyterian Alliance, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, have taken action 
favoring organic union on their missionary 
fields, and it now only remains to carry out the 
details of such co-operation and union in the 
several missionary fields as Providence shall 
open the way: and 

‘* WHEREAS, there are representatives of eight 
of the churches connected with the Alliance 
laboring as missionaries in China, and it is 
most obvious that the action of the parent 
bodies requires their representatives to take 
effective measures to secure co-operation in 
their work, and union as soon as Providence 
opens the way; and 

** WHEREAS, there is an earnest desire among 
the ministers and elders of our churches for 
such a union in China; 

** Resolved, ist, That the Syned believes that 
the time has come for taking steps toward 
effecting a union of the Presbyterian mission 
churches in China. 

** Resolved 24, That the Synod propose to the 
missionaries and churches of these Presbyterian 
bodies in China, that early steps be taken to 
effect such a union, and request those of them 
who wish to unite in forming a United Presby- 
terian Church in China, to send delegates to 
meet the delegates from the other missions, at 
Shanghai, during the General Conference at 
that city in 1890. 

* Resolved, 3d, That the Synod elect by ballot 
a committee of six, consisting of three mission- 
aries and three Chinese members, one each 
from South, North and Mid-China, to cerres- 


pond with these Presbyterian bodies, and ar- 
range for a meeting of duly appointed delegates, 
to meet in Shanghai in 1890, to devise a plan of 
union for the formation of a United resby- 
terian Church in China. This committee 1s 
empowered to fill vacancies which may occur.” 


During the discussion of these resolutions 
it became evident that a large majority of 
those present as members of the Synod 
would have favored a union embracing the 
Congregational churches also upon much 
the same basis as that agreed upon in 
Japan; but it was thought advisable to 
begin by extending the invitation to Pres- 
.byterian bodies only. 


....Ata meeting of the English Baptist 
Missionary Society held during the recent 
autumnal session of the Baptist Union at 
Huddersfield, Engiand, the Secretary, Mr. 
A. H. Baynes stated that the expenditure 
was $25,000 dollars ahead of the usual 
income. In urging an increase of support 
he made some interestiug statements. Ten 
years ago English Baptists were only think- 
ing of the Congo mission. Now they had 
twenty missionaries stationed six hundred 
miles toward the interior of Africa, anda 
Christian native church. Ten years ago 
they had but two missionaries, and one 
native church with forty-four memoers. 
That night they had twenty-two mis- 


sionaries, fifty-two native Christian 
churches, and fifteen hundred baptized 
Ssaiihene, During that time the mission 


staff in India, Ceylon and the West Indies 





saad that “Anzan’” was the name of 





come to pass that expenditure is ahead of 
income. 








Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 24. 


ISRAEL UNDER JUDGES.—JupGEs II 
11-23. 








NoTEs.—This lesson does not relate toa 
single event, but to a series of three or four 
hundred years. This is the transition pe- 
riod of the Jewish people. It may be com 

pared to the Dark Ages in Eur pean his- 
tory. when feudal barons ruled limited 
areas by Violeuce, and there was no settled 
general government. “The Baualim.”’ 
—Images named after the Sun-god Baal, 
altho itis probable that the Jews here iden- 
tified Baal with Jehovah, worshiping him 
under an idolatrous form as they did when 
Aaron made the golden calf. * They 
forsook Jehovah.”’—Either by giving him 
up entirely, or by worshiping other gods 
with him. “Baal and the Ashtarvth.”’ 
—Baal was worshiped as the god of the 
Phenicians, and, under names such as 
Chemosh and Moloch, of the natives about. 
The Ashtaroth were female images, and the 
word is the plural of Ashtoreth, the As- 
tarte, or Venus, of Oriental idolatry. 
‘*He sold them.”—As a man would sell 
slaves. “ Judges.””—The word is sho- 
fetim, and corresponds to the suffetes, who 
are said to have been the rulersin Carthage. 
They were simply leading men, who ruled 
by personal force of character, perhaps con- 
temporaneously. There may have been 
many more than are mentioned. 
“After other gods.’’—The figureis of a wife 
who leaves her husband and goes disgrace- 
fully after another man. ** So the Lord 
left those nations.”—There was no promise 
that the land. should be immediately and 
completely relieved of all the Canaanites. 
It was quite within the promise that when 
the people transgressed the fulfillment of 
the promise should wait. 

Instruction—The reason why the chil- 
dren of Israel forsook Jehovah is said to 
have been because another generation rose 
up that had not known the history of the 
great deliverance of the Lord. But why did 
they not know it ? Why had they not been 
taught by their parents ? The parents were 
to blame for not instructing their children 
so that they could not revert into idolatry. 
We can pat the blame of every great back- 
sliding on the failure of parental instruc- 
tion. 

We must not ‘be too much surprised at 
the failure of the older generation to in- 
struct the younger. They had not them- 
selves been religiously instructed in their 
youth. They knewvery littleof God. They 
did not half understand that other gods were 
no gods, They thought them real beings 
who needed to be placated. They did not 
see that in worshiping otber gods they were 
forsaking Jehovah. 

Their failure was not so bad as our fail- 
ure. Our advantages area hundred times 
greater than theirs. Above all other things 
we have education, writing, books, schools, 
churches. They had none of these things. 

We worship Jehovah and we worship idols 
as truly as the old Israelitesdid. If we pre- 
tend to serve God, and then give our hearts 
to pleasure or ambition or wealth and for- 
get God, we are quite as sinful as they. 

We are surprised at the ingratitude of 
the Israelites after all that God had done 
for them. But how much do we think of 
the mercies God showed us in the time of 
our Revolution or in the time of the Eng- 
lish Reformation? Itis very easy to for- 
get our mercies, especially those of long 
ago; and our mercies are vastly more than 
theirs. 

God’s anger means God’s love. His anger 
is a phase of his love. He loves us when 
we sin, and if he punishes us it is to bring 
us back to himself, 

God does not turn from us, but we turn 
from God. If we hide from the sun it 
ceases to shine upon us. God hides his face 
when we by our sins first hide ours. 

All Goa’s promises are conditional on 
obedience. When we cease to obey we 
cease to receive the mercies. 

Why should not God put us into tempta- 
tion where we shall be tried? God does 
not try us so as to make us fall, but so that 
we may secure a strong, holy character. 
Character comes from couquering tempta- 
tion, just as courage comes trom victory. 
Those Canaanites were useful. 

The whole narrative expresses the unut- 
terable tenderness of God toward men. 
When he punishes it is unwillingly. When 
he forgives it is eagerly and instantly on 
reformation. God is love, and it appears 
even in the history of his people before he 


























had been also increased. And so it has 
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BAPTIST. 

BAILEY, LANSING, Phelps, N. Y., resigns, 
and his present address is Geneva. 
BROADDUS. M. E., removes from Clinton 
to Boonville, Mo, 

FORTE, IrvING C., Plattsburgh, N. Y., re- 








signs, 

GIVEN, D., Fairview, acceptscall to Wood- 
bine, Ia. 

MULFORD, J. B., Atchison, Kan., died re- 
cently. 


WEBB, Tuomas M., removes from North- 

port to Liberty, N. Y. 

WIATT, WILLIAM E., removes from Pearis- 

burgh to Gloucester Court House, Va. 

CONGREGATIONAL 

ADKINS, JAMEs B., ord. in Bloomington 

and Blake’s Prairie, Wis. 

ANDERSEN, Lars, ord. for Swedish work 

in Clay County, Vermillion, Dak. 

CATE, GEORGE H,, Traverse City, Mich., 

' resigns. 

CRAGIN, CHARLES C., Bethany ch., Chi- 

cago, I1l., resigns. 

CULVER, F. J., accepts call to new enter- 
prise of Firstch., San Francisco, Cal., at 

Golden Gate Park. 

DONNELL, ALBERT, accepts call to Kast- 

port, Me. 

DURYEA, JosEpH T., D.D., Boston, Mass. 

accepts call to Omaha, Neb. 

EVANS, DANIEL A., Emporia, Kan., ac- 

cepts call to Radnor, O. 

FRARY, EUGENE M., ord. in Coleraine, 

Mass. 

HARLOW, SAMUEL ALLEN, inst. in New- 

buryport, Mass. 

HENDRICK, W. L., accepts call to Ban- 

gur, m. x 

HODGES, JouN G., Hersey, accepts call to 

Fremont, Mich. 

HOWARD, Joun F., Chenango Forks, 

goltee to Presbyterian ¢h., Marathon, 


HULBERT, PALMER §&., Prospect St. ch., 
Newburyport, Mass., called to North 

ch., Providence, R. I 

KALEY, Joun A., of Ovid, Mich., resigns. 

KERSHAW, WILLIAM H., Howell’s Depot, 

N. Y., supplies at Albion, Neb. 

KING, Howarp A. L., iust. in Union ch., 

Taunton, Mass. 

MACQUESTEN. Rockwoob, Pres. ck., Fall 

River, catled to Rowley, Mass, 

MARVIN, Dwicnat E., Plymouth ch., Uti- 

ca, N. Y., accepts call to Germantown, 

Penn. 

McARTHUR, W. W., Fertile, accepts call 

to Ada, Minn. 

MENDELL, ELLIs, sorrate call to Boylston 

cbh., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

MINNIS, THoMAs W., Mogiowes ch, ac- 
cepts call to Olivet ch., Wichita, Kan. 

PALMER, EDWARD §., Standish and Seba- 
xo Station, Me., accepts cailto Plym 
oOuth chapel, Binghampton, N. Y 

PIERSON, JaAcos 1.., Fontanelle, accepts 
call to Oakland, Ia. 

PLASS, NORMAN, accepts call to Medina, O. 

RICHARDSON, Cuauncy J., Tamworth, 
N. H., resigns. 

ROBERTS, GEORGE L., Normal, accepts 
call to La Salle, Ml. 

TRAVERS. ROBERT M., Ravenna, accepts 
call to Leigh, Neb. 

WARREN, Jay M., ord. in Minden, at Port 
Sanilac, Mich. 

WHITE, AustTIN B., San Diego, Cal., ac- 
cepts call to Bloomington, Lil. 

WHITTLESEY, ©. T., Carrington, Dak., 
accepts call to Plymouth ch., Portland, 
Ore. 

WILLIAMS, C. E, becomes acting pastor 
at Wellsville, Kan. 

WINDSOR, JouN, H., Pres. ch., Belvidere, 
accepts call to Downer’s Grove and 
Ciarendon Hills, 11. 

WOOD, L. M., Boston University, called to 
Aurora, Dak. 

WRIGLEY, FRANCIS, accepts call to Tracy, 
Minn. 

YORK, FRANK H., Bowmanville, Ill., ac- 
cepts call to DeWitt, Ia. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BATES, 8S. C., inst. in Carlisle, Ind. 

BUTTER, J. B., removes trom Winfield to 
Blairstown, Ia. 

HAYS, GrEorGE P., D.D., Second ch., Cin- 
cinnati, O., called to Second ch., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

JENNINGS, W. H., removes from Culver, 
Kan., to Rapid City, Dak. 

KENNEDY, A. R., removes from Little 
Rock to Batesville, Ark. 

McCAHAN, J. M., removes from Faulk- 
ton to Mellette, D. T. 

POLK, J. L., D.D., removes from Cochrans- 
ville to Fagg’s Manor, Penn. 

REID, J. B., removes from Fairmount, W. 
Va., to Laurel Hill, Penn. 

WILLIAMS, W. E., D.D., removes from 
Olney to Shawneetown, Ill. 

WOODHULL, GEo. S., East Saginaw, ac- 
cepts call to Marlette, Mich. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


FLEMING, D. L., accepts rectorship St. 
Barnabas’ ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FLETCHER, JosEepu, Tenafly, N. J., re- 
signs. 

GRAHAM, JOHN, becomes rector St. 
Stephen’s ch., McKeesport, Penn. 

HOLBROOK W. A., St. Matthews, Jersey 
City, N. J., resigns. 





made the great display of itin Jesus Christ, 


WHIPPLE R. B., takes charge Grace ch., 
Lyons, Ia, - . 
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fiterature. 


The prompt mention wm owr ist of “ Books of the Week’’ 
wii be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
Ushers for all velwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. | 


THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
DORNER AND MARTENSEN. 


BY PROF, CHARLES A, BRIGGS, D.D. 


THE Briefwechsel zwischen H. L. Mar- 
tensen und I. A. Dorner, edited by Dr. 
August Dorner, the son of the late Dr. 
Isaac Dorner, and recently published at 
Berlin, is one of the most important pub- 
lications of our day. It gives the unin- 
terrupted correspondence between two of 
the greatest theologians of the century 
from 1839-1881. It is a revelation of the 
inner life and the theological develop- 
ment of two leaders of theology in the 
midst of our century. It throws a flood 
of light upon the recent history of the 
Church in Denmark and in Germany, 
and it gives the inner springs of the con- 
flicts of parties and the theological and 
ecclesiastical organizations that resulted 
therefrom. 

Ido not propose to review the book, but 
rather to call attention to some matters in 
this correspondence that will be of gen- 
eral interest. 

1, These letters disclose a rare example 
of friendship. For nearly fifty years, 
from youth until old age and death, these 
two men loved one another as David and 
Jonathan. Their affection survived the 
strain of differences freely, fully and 
frankly expressed on the most difficult 
and delicate questions. It rose above the 
political and national strife between Den- 
mark and Prussia, which continued dur- 
ing the greater part of the period of their 
friendship, and which found expression 
in the cruel war when Schleswig Holstein 
was wrested from Denmark by Germany 
and finally, after the war between Prus- 
sia ani Germany, violently appropriated 
by Prussia. It was a friendship which 
subsisted notwithstanding distance of res- 
idence, which permitted them seldom, 
and then only after long intervals of 
years, to see each other in the flesh, and 
which exacted one of the severest bur- 
dens of the scholar—the labor of writing 
long and thoughtful letters. It grew un- 
der all these difficulties until it became a 
trial for Dorner and Martensen to remain 
apart. They yearned for one another's 
society, and yet pursued their way in dif- 
ferent countries, consuming their time in 
exalted stations and in responsibie duties, 
strengthened by mutual counsel and sym- 
pathy until death removed all hindrances 
and united them in a better world. 

2. These letters disclose a healthy 
piety. No one can read this corre- 
spondence without spiritual profit and 
edification. There is such a simple, 
childlike piety in these great divines. 
Their faith is clear, deep and strong; 
nota shadow of doubt or distrust ob- 
scures their assurance of sonship and 
communion with God. They discuss the 
greatest themes of the Christian religion 
as children who are eager to learn the mys- 
teries of their Father's house and the great 
things of Jesus Christ. They have the 
grace of hope. There is not a trace of 
melancholy or of dissatisfaction or of 
complaint against God or the world in the 
entire series of letters; but everywhere 
patience under tria,l resolution to do 
every duty in the fear of God, and hope 
for the best issues. In their youth the 
tendency of the times was with them, but 
in their old age the drift was steadily 
against them. They saw this distinctly, 
and yet it did not make them disap- 
pointed, sour or bitter,as it often does 
weaker men. Dorner hesitated to pub- 
lish his ‘‘ System of Doctrine” because he 
knew that it would not suit the taste of 
the times. He expected to be ‘a 
preacher in the wilderness” and that his 
book would be ‘‘a stranger to this gener- 
ation.” But he yielded to the urgency of 
his friend and gave his masterpiece to the 
world in hope of better times, and with 
the assurance that Dogmatic Theology 
has a golden future. 

Dorner and Martensen have done more 
than others to lift the Love of God into 
its proper place in Christian theology and 








Christian ethics. The Love of God was to 
them not a mere theological speculation, 
but an experience in life. The love of 
God was shed abroad in their hearts, and 
they exhibit the fruits of it in their love 
to each other and to their bretbren. 

The letters are full of criticisms of books 

and parties, and leaders of parties with 
whom Dorner and Martensen were long 
in conflict. But there is no injustice, bit- 
terness or narrowness in their judgments. 
A broad Christian charity calmly values 
at'its best all that is good in friend or foe 
while zeal for the truth impels them to 
expose error wherever it is found. 
| 3. The letters breathe a genuine catho- 
lic spirit. Dorner and Martensen were 
both Lutherans in their type of piety 
and doctrine, but this did not prevent 
their recognition of other religious types 
and a readiness to learn from all. Mar- 
tensen was more strictly Lutheran and 
also higher in his churchmanship than 
Dorner. This difference was due in part 
to the fact that Martensen was a bishop 
in a Lutheran National Church, while 
Dorner was secretary of the supreme 
consistory of an Evangelical National 
Church in which the Lutheran and Re- 
formed were united. They bad in their 
official positions many difficult questions 
to deal with and they were mutually 
helpful in counsel and criticism. They 
were both of them mediuting theologians, 
Their aim was irenical, to reconcile the 
parties. Some inconsiderate critics have 
sought to undervalue their iufluence on 
the ground that they did not found a 
schoolor party. But mediators from the 
nature of the case cannot be partisans. 
Parties are formed by polemics and not 
by irenics. The mediating theologian 
sacrifices himself in the reconciliation of 
the parties and his influence is all the 
greater that it does not crystallize into a 
party but pervades and transforms all 
parties. The greatest divines of the 
present century have been mediating 
theologians--they have accomplished their 
work in the reorganization of the German 
united Church, the only great united 
Church of the world; and in the recon- 
struction of theology onthe basis of the 
revival of Schleiermacher in a system 
which conserves the Biblical and the Con- 
fessional teachings and advances upon 
them into the hights of legitimate specu- 
lation. 

This mediating spirit led the two friends 
totake a position intermediate between 
the Rationalists and Supernaturalists, for 
they sought to give the human reason its 
proper place and to reconcile it with the 
supernatural in the Scriptures. They 
were intermediate between the Confess- 
ionalists and the Radicals, for they recog- 
nized freedom of thought and instruction, 
and were not willing to sacrifice this free- 
dom for the questionable advantage of 
uniformity of faith and life. They were 
firm in their own faith. No theologians 
of our day have had more positive con- 
victions than they; as any one can see 
from their Systems of Doctrine and Ethics. 
But they saw that a nationai Church of 
the nineteenth century could not impose 
upon its preachers any more than the ele- 
ments of the evangelical faith of the Ref- 
ormation in which all the branches of the 
Reformation are agreed. But they did in- 
sist upon these essential principles and re- 
garded them as more important than the 
decrees of theancient ecumenical synods. 
They were hopeful of an ecumenical 
evangelical Church, but looked for con- 
federation rather than consolidation. 
They thought that their generation had 
the same task as the Reformers kefore the 
Reformation, not to teach the theology of 
the future but to prepare the way for it 
by bringing on the crisis. 

It is interesting to note Martensen’s 
views of the difference between the of- 
fice of preacher and bishop. The former 
is jure divino and isthe continuation of 
the apostolic office; the latter is jure hu- 
mano and therefore has no absolute ne- 
cessity; accordingly ordination is not 
unconditionally bound to the bishop. This 
statement of Martensen is the key to the 
difficulties that divide the Churches of 
Great Britain and America. 

4. These letters are exceedingly valuable 





for their exhibition of the inner processes 


of a genuine speculative theology. This, 
indeed, is one of the chief characteristics 
of the theology of Dorner and Martensen 
asit appears in their numerous publica- 
They saw that theology could not 
be confined to the Biblical sources, or to 
the confessional books of the Church, but 
was called to go on to perfection, and 
that this perfection could be attained 
only in the path of religious speculation. 
But their speculative theology differs 
from that uf many others, in that specula- 
tion begins with them only when the 
Biblical and the historical sources have 
been used to the utmost. 
the results of Biblical theology and of 
historical theology, and build their specu- 
This is what they call 
The term new theology, 
which has been so much misused in Amer- 
ica in recent years, occurs many times in 
this correspondence. 
which I have noted it, is in a letter of 
Dorner of the twenty-third of March, 1845, 
He mentions that Havernick, the author 
of the well-known conservative work on 
** Introduction to the Old Testament,” had 
become a friend of the new theology. 
Again in 1846 he hopes that the represent 
atives of the new theology will be able 
to speak a reconciling word, that will 
clearly express essential principles in their 
fullness, in their historical connection 
with the confessions, but also in their capa- 
bility of development and of making a free 
path tor the future. 
recognizes Dorner’s article on the “ Sin- 
less Perfection of Jesus” as the genuine 
In 1868 Martensen writes 
that ‘‘Christian speculative theology is 
the only one that really hasa future”... 
The present theological movement is no 
period in theology, but only a transient 
Dorner writes that * false con- 
servatism is faith without hope and love 
(that is, without a glance into the prob- 
lems still unsolved); false striving for 
progress is hope without faith.” 
new theology is certainly not to be feared, 
a new theology that builds upon the Bible 
and the Creeds, and on their basis, strives 
to solve the problems of our day. That 
so-called new theology that rejects the 
old theology and undermines the faith of 
the Scriptures, and the Church found no 
sympathy with Dorner or Martensen. 

I will briefly state what Dorner and 
Martensen aimed at in their new the- 
ology. (a.) They saw that the ethical eie- 
ment had been neglected; they there- 
fore sought ‘‘ an ethical theology, anthro- 
christology, and eschatology.” 
(b.) The doctrine of God had been taught 
in too abstract a manner. 
article on the ‘‘ Unchangeableness of God,” 
which Martensen rightly regarded as one 
of his most important works, overcomes 
this defect, and brings out as never before 
the Living God of the Scriptures, the God 
of eternal life and love. 
esting discussions in the letters upon the 
nature and glory of God, which give ex- 
cellent hints to dogmatic theologians. 
(c.) They saw that the doctrine of the 
unfolding to meet the 
difficulties that have sprung up since the 
The Reformation received 
this doctrine by inheritance from the 
Melanchthon saw the 
necessity of advancement here, but did 
It remained to most Chris- 
tians ‘‘a dead possession” without vital 
appropriation—an orthodox doctrine, but 
a mystery in which there was little real 
has been accused of 
heterodoxy on account of his views of the 
Trinity, but only by those who are unable 
to distinguish between the faith of the 
Church as expressed in the definitions of 
the creeds and the definitions of scholastic 
theologians, and who confound tradi- 
tional theology with orthodoxy. 
letters contain speculations on this doc- 
trine that will interest every one who 
desires fresh light on this most difficult 
doctrine of our religion. 
rendered his greatest service by his work 
on the *‘ History of the Doctrine of the 
Heand Martensen saw 
the defects in the inherited Christology, 
that it had overlooked the heavenly min- 
istry of Christ and his royal office, and bad 
limited its attention too much to the 


Christ af the cross and neglected the liv- 


lation thereon. 


The first passage in 


Martensen in 1862 


new theology. 


There are inter- 


Trinity needed 


Ancient Church. 


Person of Christ.” 











ing Christ of the throne, and 
conceived of the construetion of tha 
in too mechanical a fashion, Tho 
the modern Kenotic doctrines ang os 

















to the faith of the Church, but they. 
the person of Christ more reg] 4 ae: 
older theologians. They teach US a lis 
Christ as well asa living God, {e.) Th 
name of Dorner, unfortunately, owis a 
recent discussions, has been Pe 
in the mind of the American Public tog u 
doctrine of redemption after death, 
is a matter in which Dorner had cop, 
atively little interest, and where he k - 
ulated least. It may be of interest 4” 
some tolearn what light this co 4 
ence casts upon this subject. Thegyh 
was first raised in a letter from Martenas, 
dated December 2ith, 1877, in Which be 
expresses his interest in a subject 7 
he has not seen discussed in any system 
of doctrine, namely, the connection by 
tween justification and eschatology, He 
states that there will be general agree. 
ment in the opinion that ‘ for many pen 
sons there will be a kind of purgatoryig 
the middle state, a purification in order to. 
attain complete holiness. To full salyg. 
tion belongs not only justification py 
sanctification, not only the aton : 
but also redemption from all bondg,” bh. 
this Dorner replies that ‘“ he also is of the - 
opinion that an advance in sanctification 
after death must be taught.” The dog 
trine of redemption in the middle state tg 
these divines grew out of their advancein 
the conception of the Protestant doetrings 
of justification and sanctification anj 
not as inother quarters from the Armip. 
ian doctrine of Probation. Their concep 
tion of the ethical constitution of map 
was also in the way of current views of 
the future life. Jesus taught that the 
only unpardonable sin was the sin againgt 
the Holy Spirit. Dorner and Martengey © 
agree with most of the great Continental — 
theologians of the century that this state _ 
ment of Jesus is not confined to this life 
but embraces also the middle state. They 
recognized therefore the possibility of me 
pentance and redemption in the middle — 
states to all whose ability to repent 
had not been destroyed by personal i 
against the Holy Spirit. The Gospel offer 
of a Saviour must be made and definitely 
rejected before eternal damnation is 
earned. There is progress in sin as well 
as in holiness in the middle state. I 
should be cbserved again that this viey 
does not spring from the Arminian doce 
trine of Probation, but from the etbical 
views of Dorner and Martensen and their 
conception of the ethical development of 
man on the one side in sin until theun 
pardonable sin is committed, on the other 
in holiness until the likeness of Christ is 
attained, a development which in neither 
case can be limited by death. 

These letters are full of suggestive 
thoughts aad quickening sentences in the 
entire range of Christian religion, dvc- 
trine, morals and life. We shall conclude 
with an item that will interest every 
American. Dorner wrote to Martensel 
in 1870, just before starting to New York 
tothe meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, 
that he believed that in a hundred years 
America would have a theology of its 
own that would perhaps be in advance of 
that of Europe. This ideal of Dorner will 
be realized if the young men of America 
learn tovaluesuch theologians as Dornef 
and Martensen who are truly conservative 
and catholic, and yet irenic and mediat 
ing, and who do not fear to be specula- 
tive and progressive. 
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FIcTION, history and descriptive inge 
nuity are all employed with great effect by 
Elizabeth W. Champney in her story of the 
Great-Grandmother’s Girls in New Mexed, 
1670-1680. The romance is based on a jour 
ney through New Mexico from the southera 
boundary of Colorado and on @ friar’s 
chronicle from the Hakluyt collectioa, 
which was constantly at hand for guide 
book. The story is contrived to leave vi 
impressions of the country and the people a 
they were under the Spanish rule. Ato 
mance which might very easily have 0 — 
curred in that country begins on the first 
page and leads naturally into the story = 
the wrongs and sufferings of the Mexicaa®- 
under Spain and of the reaction of this ir0® 
tyranny and rapacious avarice on the cat 
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er and habits of the people. Amid all 
those sweet and peaceful examples 
life and character which often appear so 
iret and so impossile in such cir 
The gentleness and sweetness 

of the ee is finely contrasted with the 
and avarice of the Spaniard. The 

old Catholic priest, Fray Ignacio, forms a 
ue but necessary feature in the 
dramatis persone of the story. As for the 
others and the general framework of the 
pook, geographic, descriptive, historic and 
social, the work bears on its face evide nce of 
careful and diligent study. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and good, very 
much in tbe spirit of the country 
and its people. The paper is superio 
jn quality and the volume is well 
manufactured by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
* ____-The second part of Charles Carleton 
* Goffin’s War of the Rebellion Marching tu 
Victory covers the secund period of the War 


a after the deep depression which rested on 


the close of 1862. Like the previous volume 
on the earlier years of the War this is 

imarily intended for young readers and 
jg published with maps and illustrations 
adapted to their taste and needs. It is 
written in Mr. Coffin’s journalistic style, 
and is at once popular and graphic. Mr 
Coffin does not contine himself to the mili- 
tary problem. He keeps his readers ip 
mind of what was going on in the political 
arena both in the department of domestic 
and of foreign relations. This volume 
covers the periodto the end of 1863 closing 
with Lookout Mountain and the defense of 
Knoxville, so that ample room and matter 
remain forathird n mber to complete the 
series. Hézekiah Butterwortt leads his 
young friends in his Juvenile for the season 
into Siam and the islands of the Indian 
Ocean which is the scene of a volume of 
Zigzag Journeys in The Antipodes (Estes 
Roston.) ——— The Knock- 
about Club in the Antilles and There- 
abouts, by F. A. Ober, conducts its readers 
into the tropical island world of Central 
America on the line of a trip by sea and 
land which is now rapidly becoming one of 
the favorite methods of passing an idle 
winter. (Ester & Lauriat, Boston.) 
From the same publishers we have the 
bound volume of Chatterbox for the current 
year. Lee & Shepard, Boston (C. T 
Dillingham, New York), publish for the 
holidays three delicate and refined brochure~ 
on ivory finished card-board, tied with 
silk cords or ribbons and illustrated by J. 
‘Pauline Sunter with great delicacy. The 
‘first is All Around the Year, a pictori+] 
almanac illuminated with soft colored 
designs in sepia—a very pretty thing for a 
lady’s writing table. The othersare larger 
oblong brochures. A Christmas Carol by 
Dinah Maria Mulockand A Friend Stands 
atthe Door. A Psalm for New Year’s Eve 
alsoby Miss Mulock. Both are illustrated 
by J. Pauline Sunter with grace and deli- 
cacy. 


. 











..-Miss Elizabeth W. Champney goes to 
France this year for her annual juvenile 
volume and gives us Three Vassar Girls in 
France: A Story of the Siege of Paris 
Illustrated by ‘‘Champ” and others. (Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston.) By the same 
(Estes & Lauriat) is published the Little 
Ones, Annual,Stories and Poems for Little 
People on good paper with good open type 
and three hundred and fifty illustrations 
——The Pansy is the D. Lothrop Com- 
pany’s publication (Boston). Itis edited by 
Mrs. G. R. Alden, author of the ‘Pansy 
Books,” and has been made by her a treas- 
ury of good things for young people. The 
bound volume for the current year is an at- 
tractive and useful gift for little readers, 
——Among handsomely illustrated books 
Wename The Bells, by Edgar Allan Poe, 
Neatly illustrated with spirited designs 
printed in soft brown ink.——The Old 
Polks at home, as published by White and 
Allen, tied up with blue ribbon and its 
characteristic designs from the old life of 
theSouth. makes it a very attractive bro- 
chure——_The Messrs. Estes & Lauriat 
(Boston) publish on heavy, fine paper The 
Bugle Song and Other Poems, carefully 
illustrated with designs made and printed 
under the supervision of George T. An- 
drew.—__ 4 mong good and pretty illus- 
trated religious brochures we name 

én Showers, an attractive col!ection of 
Serious poems selected by Christine For- 
Test; printed in. ornamental type with il- 
Ustrations by A. Hanslip.——-A dainty 
and appropriate edition of The Better 

md, by Mrs, Hemans, is finely printed and 
deliciously illustrated in colors. (Thomas 
Whittaker. )—-——Angel Voices on Life’s 

Athway is another religious brochure, 
ted with pretty designs by Whitta- 
~t—ee—There is much good taste as well 


p spirit in.4 Snow Baby. Merry 
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Rhymes for Pleasant Times, by G. Clifton 
Bingham and published in refined style by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. The same publish- 
ers bring out in even more attractive form 
Onward: A Seripture Text Book with 
Poetical selections for Each Day in the 
month, illuminated with designs, printed 
in color and illustrated with delicately 
made drawings printed in sott brown ink. 





..Theinterest shown both at the time 
and since in the discussions of the General 
Christian Conference held at Washington 
in December, 1887, has led to the publica- 
tion of some of the most important papers 
and addresses called out by these meetings. 
Chese selections have been grouped by the 
topics discussed in them and published in 
two uniform 16mo volumes of about one 
hundred and fifty pages each,entitled Prob- 
lems of American Civilization and Co-op- 
eration in Christian Work. As the best 
zuide to the character of these volumes we 
give the titles and authors ot the most im- 
portant papersineach. Problems of Amer- 
ican Civilization contains: ‘‘ Immigration,” 
by Professor Boyesen, Columbia College; 
** Misuse of Wealth,’’ President Gates, Rut- 
gers; ‘‘Estrangement of the Masses from 
the Church,” Dr. A. T. Pierson, Phila.; ‘* Ul- 
tramontanism,”’ Bishop Coxe; ‘“‘The Sa- 
loon,’’ Dr. A. G. Haygood, Ga.; ‘‘ The So- 
cial Vice,’’ Col. J. L. Greene, Hartford; 
**Relation of the Church to the Capital and 
Labor Question,’’ Dr. McCosh. The same 
discussed in a second paper by the Hon. 
Seth Low, of Brooklyn. ‘The City as a 
Peril,’’ Dr. Daniel Dorchester. The samein 
a second paper, by Dr. McPherson, Chicago, 
and in a third paper, by the Rev. Sam’! L. 
Loomis, Brooklyn. The other volume on 
Cu-operation in Christian Work contains 
four addresses on the “ Necessity of Co-op- 
eration iu Christian Work,” the first by Dr. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn, the others by Bishop 
Harris, of Michigan, Dr. Gladden, of Co- 
lumbus, O., and the Rev. Geo. E. Post, of 
Beirit. “Methods of Co-operation § in 
Christian Work,’’ Dr. Josiah Strong; ‘‘ Co- 
operation iu Small Cities,” Dr. Frank Rus- 
sell; ‘* Denominational Co-operation in 
Large Cities,” Dr. A. F. Schauffler, New 
York City; ‘‘The Christian Resources of 
the Country,” Dr. James M. King, New 
York City. The same in a second paper, by 
President Gilman, Johns Hopkins; and ina 
third by Dr. W. E. Hatcher, Richmond, 
Va.; ‘“‘Iudividual Responsibility Growing 
Out of Perils and Opportunities,’ Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, of Boston. These two volumes are 
published by The Baker & Taylor Co., of 
this city, at the low price of sixty cents per 
volume. 


..No American theological student of 
twenty-five years ago will take up the con- 
venient little manual which has just been 
published by Dr. O.S. Stearns, Professor of 
Biblical Interpretation in Newton Theo!og- 
ical Seminary—Introduction to the Books 
of the Old Testament with Analyses and 
{llustrative Literature—without feeling 
how vastly superior the present methods of 
instruction in our theological seminaries 
are. This little bork is an example. It 
contains the whole expository theory of the 
Old Testament 1n a nutshell. Each book is 
exhibited analytically as regards its own 
contents and synthetically as regards its 
connection with other books. It is not con- 
troversial. It gives a bird’s-eye view of 
each book ofthe Olid Testament and itsrela- 
tion to all the others. The manual will be 
equally useful for theological students and 
for Bible class teachers. (Silver Burdett 
& Co., Boston. $1.00.) The Peerless 
Prophet of the Life and Times of John the 
Baptist isa newstudy of the herald of the 
Messiah by the Rev. Archibald McCullagh, 
D.D., authorof a highly satisfactory volume 
noticed in our columns ‘* Beyond the ‘stars.”’ 
The present work is modest in plan. It 
begins with a glance at the geography and 
political government of the Holy Land and 
passes to the separate topics involved in the 
evangelical history of John the Baptist ana 
his relations with Jesus. The work is well 
and simply done and polishes another link 
in the chain of truth which binds Jesus 
Christ to ali the past and all the future. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.00.) The 
same house brings out a new collection of 
entirely practical religious essays, Rest 
Awhile, by Rose Porter, who is rapidly 
coming to fill with her books of devotion or 
religious meditation a place held by no 
other writer with whom we are acquainted. 
Her book,s so far as we have observed them 
have comparatively little to repay attention 
on the intellectual or theological side, but 
viewed as books of religious insight, sug- 
gestion or stimulus, they have a mission to 
believers which will surely commend 
them. 


.... The admirers of ‘ Pansy,” Mrs. G. R. 
Alden, will welcome the little collection, 











Pansies, for Thoughts, composed of brief 
selections from her writings, compiled and 
arranged with an appropriate Bible text 
for each day in the year, by Grace Living- 
ston, author of “A Chautauqua Idyl.” 
Much pains must have been spent in this 
selection, and particularly in chosing 
Bible texts of exactly the right shade and 
meaning to correspond with the ‘‘ Pansy” 
extract. The happy aptness of these quota- 
tions is striking, and the verse and selections 
together make a striking harmony in two 
chords for each day. The book is well made 
and handsomely bound in white and gold, 
by D. Lothrop Co., Boston. From 
the same (D. Lothrop Co.) we have a lit- 
tle illustrated memoir, Warwick Brookes’s 
Pencil Pictures of Child Life, with Bio- 
graphical Reminiscences, by T. Lether- 
brow. Warwick Brookes must have died 
unknown to fame, except ina limited tho 
distinguished circle. We do not find his 
name in Leslie Stephen’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of 
English Biography,’ tho he had been dead 
four years when the volume that should 
have contained it was published. This 
memoir is a delightfully simple sketch, 
illuminated by twenty four engravings 
from Warwick Brookes’s pictures which not 
only illustrate the biography but sustain 
the high opinion expressed in it of the 
genius of the artist. The best examples 
are from child life, with his own children 
for models. They are drawn with loving 
delicacy of touch and in sweet, full and 
natural outlines which rivet attention and 
compel us to wish that the artist’s lot in life 
had been less hard. He was of a very poor 
family, whose struggle in life was made 
harder by au intemperate father. He never 
had any but the slightest training, and was 
thirty years old before he got out of the 
calico print shop, where he began as the 
“tear boy” preparing the paints. He died 
suddenly in 1882, when Fortune was open- 
ing her hand and he had gained a substan- 
tial recognition from the Queen, from Mr. 
Gladstone and other English notables. 


_— 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


*OuR New Mistress” is the title of 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s new story, now pub- 
lished by Thomas Whittaker. The same 
publisher also has brought out ‘‘Muszrove 
Ranch, a Tale of Southerr California,” by 
T. M. Browne. 








--- “B.C. 1887,” is the odd title of a vol- 
ume of travels in British Columbia by the 
authors of *‘Three in Norway,” Messrs. 
Lees and Chetterbreck. It will be freely 
illustrated from sketches by one of the 
authors and from photographs taken dur- 
ing their rambles. Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. will publish it in October. 
Altho humorous in manner and full of an- 
ecdote, ‘ B. C. 1887” is an account of a seri- 
ous expedition of two young Englishmen 
who came to America with a view to set- 
tlinginthe Dominion. The same firm have 
in press *‘ Pen and Ink: Papers ou Subjects 
of More or Less Importance,” by Brander 
Matthews, which will be issued shortly. It 
contains essays on ‘‘ Locker and Austin 
Dobson,” on “War Songs and Short Sto- 
ries,’’ on the *‘ Antiquity of Jests,” apd on 
the ‘‘Ethics of Plagiarism’; and also the 
first serious paper yet written on the gene- 
sis and practice of the ‘‘ American Game of 
Poker.”’ 


..We insert the following note with 
pleasure: 
PARIS, Nov. 5th, 1888. 
EpItoR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

A friend has called my attention to the issue 
of your journal for Oct. 1ith containing an ar- 
ticle on my volume **La Palestine au Temps de 
Jesus-Christ.”". In this interesting review, for 
which I beg you to thank the author, occurs 
this sentence: 


“We are not informed as to what particular 
school of thought Professor eae belongs ; 
but certain indications in his volume lead us 
to infer that he inclines toward the side of neg- 
ative criticism, and remind us of Renan.” 


Permit me to say that this guess has led you 
into error. I belong to the Evangelical wing of 
our Church, am pastor in the Reformed Church 
of Paris, and, in the Theological Faculty where 
I have the honor to be a Professor, represent in 
my lectures what iscommonly called the school 
of affirmative criticism (la critique positive). 
From this position I have not varied, neither 
as pastor nor as professor, and still belong to 
the theological school of which, through all 
French-speaking lands, Vinet, De Pressensé, 
Godet and their associates are and have been 
the illustrious representatives. Very sincerely 
yours, EDMOND STAPFER. 


..[n reply to a correspondent’s inquiry 
as tosome observations we printed a few 
months ago regarding the model literary 
announcement for editorial use which 
magazines, publishers and booksellers some- 
how so seldom understand issuing, we 
would repeat that, in our judgment and ex- 


perignce, the “model” anuouncement js (1) 





printed on paper that admits of marginal _ 


additions or alterations in ink by the edi- 
tor’s pen, if necessary; (2) announces the 
title of a book or article in “‘Roman” type 
and quoted, not in italics; (3) prints its 
matter, as far as possible, in a ‘“solid”’ 
form, and not with numerous paragraphs 
and spaces ; (4) avoids display type; and (5), 
above all, uses no descriptive adjectives 
that stand in the way of the note’s being 
printed just as 1t comes, lest the literary 
column using it thereby commit itself in 
advance to a needlessly flattering opinion 
of the book’s merits. That is the true * lit- 
erary announcement for the use of editors 
whose time and space are limited.” Itisa 
rare sort. There are some three or four 
firms who precisely fulfill its conditions ; 
there do not seem to be more at present. 
The best-known publishing houses are, 
some of them, the most at fault. 


BOOKS OF THI THE WEEE. 





Jllustrated by 
yd Cc. Haité, ¥. L. of and C.Ricketts. 
Lasses and Lads. By Theo Gift. 1!lustrat- 
eo by Edith stanley tay The eamnge 
of Love. Illustrated by J. Ful!wood. The 
Story of the Cross Illustrated by Il’. Hamil- 


main Hammond. e Loveth All, By Con- 
stance E Thompson. Iliusirated by Rosa 
Jameson and Alfred W. Street, R. B.A. The 
Traveler. illustrated by J. tt. Play- 
mates, I[ilustrated by florence eS 
All are ediced by George C Haité, Ff. L.S 

Philadeiphia: J.B. Lippincott Co............. 


Infelicia. By Ada Isaacs Menken. Illustrated. 
x64, Dp. 126. The same.........-.ccccessees 


Lamia. By Jobn Keats. With illustrative de- 
signe by Will H. Low. 9%4x7, pp. 67. The 
wale and Dorothea By Johann Woifgan 
vs Goemhe. Translated by Edear alfre 
wing, B. ith Etchings by Hermann 
wy “Wigxiys. i #. The same 
Christ in the Bible. By the Rev, A. Simp- 
son. VolumelI Genesis and /=3 94x 
6, pp. xv. 394. New York: Word, Work and 
orld Publishing GBs ccccccccesecghupucsontared $2 00 


Biblical a Bechotology. By Alvan Hovey, D.D., 
LL.D. pp: 192. Philadelpoia Ameri- 
can a, “Pu lication Society.............+ 09 


Leaven at Work; or, Some of the Concessions of 

Orthodoxy in’ bmn Lag of Universalism. 

J. W. Hans D.D. 7x4%, pp. vi, 177. Bos- 

ton: Universalist Pubiishing House......... 
Information for Authors. Hints and Sugges- 

tio.s Concerning all Kinds of Literary 

Work, By Fleanor Kirk. 8x5, pp. 118. 

Brooklyn: Eleanor Kirk........ .....+-seeeeeee 
Baptist Hymn Writers and Their Hymns. B 

Henry 8S. Burrage, D.D. xfl4, pp. = = 

Portland, Maine: Brown, Thurston & C 3 
The Diary Bs an 

American. By William Henry Hulsert. & 

5, pp. xxi', 475. ion and New York; Hough- 

COR, SERENE GOs seco cscceevccnceenseaeesioabena 17 
On Horseback. A Tour in Virginia, North Car- 

olina and Tennessee. With notes of travel 

in Mexico and California. By Charlies Dud- 

ley Warner. 74x45, pp. 31. The sume..... 125 
Gur Phil and Other Stories. By Katharine 

Floyd Dana. With illustrations. By E. W. 

Kemble. 74x5. pp. viii 47. The same..... 125 
The Getetneh Period of American History. = 

1789. By John Fiske. 8x5, pp. xviii, 


Ireland Under_ Coercion. 


Ancient Rome in the Licht of Recent Discover- 
jes. By Rodolfo Lanciani, LL.D. (Harvard.) 
With One Hundred Jilustrations. 934x7, pp. 
xxiv, 328. The same 

A Blockaded Family. Life in Southern Alaba- 
ma during the Civil War. ‘4x5, pp. v, 176. 
TROOEIG wc cccccccaceccccessectqcsesouesebaqnunene 10 

In the Name of the King. By George Klingle. 
644x444, pe. vi, 119. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes & Bro 

Songs from Béranger. Translated in the orig- 
inal meters by Craven Langstroth Betts. 
644x444, pp. 253. Tne Same..........cecsecevees 

Wood Blooms. By John Vance 
4%, pp. vi, 222. The same..........s.eceee eee 

The Game of Chess. A Popular and Scientific 
introduction to the Game, based upon “the 
Chess-Player’s Hand book.’ By Howard 
Staunton, Esq. Illustrated by diagrams. 
634x434, pp. 215. The same............. ss... 0 50 

Lives of the Presidents. By William O. Stod- 
dard. 7%x5. Abraham Lincolm, pp. 284. 
Andrew Johnson, pp. 73. The same........ 12 

A Pictorial Commentary on the Gospel] Accord- 
ingto Saint Mark. With the ‘ext of ae 





by the Rev. Edwin W. Rice,D.D. 734x5. pp. 
29, Philadelphia: The American Sanday- 
BeOed UI c2000 socecdccdocecsovesoeves: sbaneae 
Old Stories with New Lessons. Sketches of 
Scripture Characters. ook for Young 
People. By Benjamin B. Comegys. 75¢x5'4, 
BD. VU, TE, TRO GRC cc ccvccdccpociccteddcves 
Scholars Hand-Book on the intermetionst 1 es- 
sons. Third Series—Third Ye 1889. Stu- 
dies in Merk and in the Old ‘Testament. By 
the Rev. Eawin W. Rice, D.D. 6x4. pp. 197. 
TMB ORM io cceccccccceccevcascccoccesccenegpsiear 
People’s Question Book on the Gospel of Mark, 
or Forty-eight Lessons in the Second Gos- 
pel, for Sabbath-Schools, Families and In- 
GvAusis. Illustrated. By the Rev. a 
W. Rice, D.D, 6x4, pp. 16u. The same. 

cone of Moses; or, Desert Wanderings orate 
gy yy" to Canaan. By Mrs. M. A. Hallock. 
734x5, pp. 246. The SAMe...........sceesseeeees 


St. Nicholas. An Itustrated Magazine for 


ecteeccees Sescccuvenencs 400 


The Century ceemnatiod Menthly Magazine. 
May 1888 to October 1888. 1044x7, pp. 960. The 


From Moor Isles. A Story. By Jessie Fother- 
gill. 4x5, pp. 418. New York: Henry Holt 

BB GIRL. ccccdicccscccoccecececscnssevbeshsdeeens 10 
Fairy, and Folk Tales *¢ the im Peasantry. 
dited and selected Bb. Yeats. New 
York: Thomas White - Se coscoceeees guebaunl 
Chaucer. Selected and Edited Lf ‘rederick 
N Paton. 5%{x44q4, pp. xxxvii1, 200. The 


Life of George Crabbe. By T. E. Kebbel, 
M.A. 74x0, pp. v, 157. The same............ 
Better Times. Stories. By the author of “The 
Story of Margaret Kent.” 75{x5, pp. 400. 
Waste s THER B OD. .6.0.00ccssnisevssnciceene 150 
Nelly wasa Lady. Written and composed by 
Stephen Collins Foster. lIilustrated. 834x644. 
TO Wise cc cecesnscvinsccckncokase ” bKGSbOREE 150 
Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground, 
and Composed b = —— hin 
Illustrated. & xt. 
Marching throuch Georgia. Written in Honor 
of Sherman’s fawous march from Atlanta 
tothe Sea. Written and Composed by Hen- 
ry Work, Illustrated. ti¢xhig. Thesame.. 1 50 
Two Gentlemen of ge A Novel. Tx#44, 
ww. GEL. FRO CW Piares.. ge cesncssscverccss a ee 


Caristion Puilosophy. By Ephraim L, Frothing- 
ham and Art ah 
p. Tl. Baitimore, Md.: Arthur - 
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Bible animals and the Lessons Taught by 
Them. By the late Rev. Richard Newton, 

.D. 7 x5, pp. 40. New York: Robert 
ORRCOP E TOS. os. ccccccccdocccevcscacscescccceses 


Dulcibel’s Day Dreams; or, The Grand, Sweet 


Song. By Emma Marshall. 744x5, pp. 
MT ntecctceccssatevccccess besdooeesézeces 
The King’s Daughters; or. How Two Girls 


Kort e Faith. By Emily 8S. Holt. 14x54, 
BRS GREG. 00. cccccccsecccocsocccecs « 29 
One ” ra Silver Hand. Wenten and [|i lus- 
trated by Howard Pyle. 94x63, pp. xiii, 
170. New York: Char.es Scribner's Sons. . 
Travellers and Outlaws. Episodes in Amer i- 
can History. By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. With an Ae oy of a aleagy 
744x5, pp. 340. Poston: Lee & Shepa: 


The Stories Mother Nature told Her C shtidven. 
By Jane Andrews. 7x5, pp.iél. TLesame.. 1 00 


Biding his Time; or, Andrew Beppe > For- 
tune. By J.T. Trowbridge. 634x5, 190. 
MD: 05nd unmees €2 odrcdocesddcqsensecesersoce 1 00 

Chageore from Jane Austen. ndited by Osc: r 

Fay Adams. 714x5, pp, vill, 466. The same. 075 

Readings from Waverley Novels. Edited for 
Schooi and age A ~s By Albert Ff. Blais- 
dell, A.M. 744x5, pp. vi, 24. Thesame...... 


The Book of comer Day Ballads, (1858-1288.) 
Selected and Arranged by Henry F. Ran- 
sotpe- Bg rere} pp. xiv, 264. New York: An- 

a D. . Randolph Be DGveccsvseve: csvesccccens 12 

The a Gem Pronouncing Dictionary. An 
Authoritive Hand- Book of Eleven lnousand 
Wordsin Common Use. By Lilla M. Ten- 
ney. Not for Definitions. Correct spelling, 
correct pronunciation, with an exercise in 
pronunciation and extended list of words 
often incorrectly prouounced. Also many 
tables, weights. measures, and other use) ul 
information. 5x36, p. i148. Cleveland, 
Ohio: The Burrows Brothers Co........... .. 

The Earth in Past Ages. By Seghie meonece 
Herrick. Iustrated. 634x5, pp. vill, 241 


. By Lew Ww: 4 
pp. 101. Thesame........ 3 
Knowo. By 
Romayne, 8.J. 8x5, pp. iv, . 
Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers.... 1 25 
Log-Book Notes through Life. By Elizabeth 
N. ~ tle. 15x38. New York: White and 


le 
P.T. Barnum’ s Circus, Museum and Mena, erie. 
Text and aiestrestons arranged b : 2 
Sess one Sarah J. Burke. 13x10 The 
Tempted London Young Men. 734x544. op. vill, a 
2 New York: A. ©. Armstrong & Son. 12% 
The Second Book of Sameet. By the Rev. Prot. 
w. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D. 8x5, pp. viil, 
400. Gihe BER. co cccccocecesseveses 
The Voice of Nature. 
‘Tne Bookworm. An Illustrated Treasury of 
Old Time Literature. 10x64, pp. 420. The 
a 
The Phaedrus, Lysis and Protagoras of Plato. 
A new and Literal ge mainly from 
the Text “. Bekke Wright, M.A, 











lustrated. 11x84, 
Knowable and 





6}4x4}4, pp. 272. New York: siacmillan & o 

ete rieieeshscengnetes nketess avehenenes 25 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. Matthew 
Arnold, 73¢x5, pp. vi, 381. The same........ 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH NOV. 
I, 


Astronomy with an Opera- 
Glass. 


A POPULAR INTRODUCTION 
THE STUDY OF THE STARRY 
HEAVENS WITH THE SIMPLEST 
OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. With 
Maps and Directions to facilitate the 
Recognition of the Constellations and 
the Principal Stars visible to the Naked 
Eye. By GARRETT P. SERVIss. §8vo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 

A considerabie portion of the material in this vol- 

ume appeared in “The Popu'ar science Monthly 


The reception these articles met with encouraged the 
author to reyise and enlarge them for the present 





21st: 


TO 


Il, 


' 
‘ 
Memory 
WHAT IT IS AND HOW TO IM- 
PROVE If. By DAvip Kay, F.R.S.F. 
Volume VIII of ‘The International 
Educationn! Series,’ edited by W. T, 
Harris, LL.D. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 
“The wholescience of education may be said to be 
embraced in the question of ‘How to Improve the 
Memory.’ Ifthe author’s views on the subject are 
correct, then the whoie system of education as at 
present conducted is on a wrong basis. 


III. 


California of the South: 


ITS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, CLI- 
MATE, RESOURCES, ROUTES OF 
TRAVEL AND HEALTH-RESORTS. 
Being a Complete Guide to Southern 
California. By WALTER’ LINDLEY, 
M.D., and J. P. WIDNEY, A.M., M.D. 
With Maps and numerous I|lustrations, 
New edition, fully revised, and with 
Additions. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


Donovan: A Modern English- 


man, 


A NOVEL. By EpNA LYALL. New 

cheap edition. Forming No. 17 of “‘Ap- 

pletons’ Town and Country Library.” 
12mo, paper. Price, 50 cents, 

A cheap edition of **Donovan” has long been called 

for by those who have recognized its merits, and 

wished tv see its influence extended. It falls within 


the range of thought stimulated by “Kobert Els- 
mere,” and books of its class. 


For sale by ail booksellers; or any work sent by the pub- 
ishers by mau, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


NEW YORK. 


“Remember the Alamo, — 


BY 
AMELIA E. BARR. 


‘Jan Vedder’s Wife,” “The Bow of 
Orauge Rivbon,”’ etc., etc. 
ibn 0, cloth, $1.00. 


“ Mrs Barr has been as fafthiul a historian as she is 
charming as a novelist.’”’"— Detroit Free Press. 


DODD, MEAD & seer ssy, Publishers, 
NEW YOR 


1, 3, AND5 BOND STREET, 


Author of ‘ 


“The Great Book of the Year.”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


MEN AND MEASURES OF HALF A CENTURY. 


Sketches and Comments. 


the history of our time.’”’—[Chicago Tribune 
“One of ‘the most charming of recent autobiogra- 


gates. distin = by its euneee, modesty and | keen recollections of distinguishe 


urbauity.’ 


A History of French Painting, 


FROM ITS EARLIEST TO ITS LATEST PRAC- 
TICE, INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
FRENCH ACADEMY OF PAINTING, ITS 
SALONS, SCHOOLS OF INSTRUCTION AND 
REGULATIONS. By C. H. STRANAHAN. 
Illustrated. 1 vol., 8vo, $5.00. 


The comprehensiveness of Mrs. Stranahan’s book 
is well indicated by the sub-title, and the importance 
of the volume as a contribution to the history of art 
is not easily overestimated. Every phase of the sub- 
ject is treated with detailed fullness, and the work 
thus occupies a place that has always been vacant. 
Its usefulness asa book of reference or for general 
reading is combined with an attractiveness that 
makes its publication at this season pocmnarty tit- 
ting. The well-known artist, Edwin Blashfield 
has designed a handsome cover for he’ volume, an 
this, with the sixteen full-page reproductions of the 
masterpieces of French painters of all times, gives 
the work a rich appearance and emphasizes its value 
as an interesting and useful gift book. 


arper’s Weekly. 


By HuexH McCuLtocg, Secretary of the Treasury 
in the Administrations of Lincoln, Johnson, and Arthur. 
“*Mr. McCulloch modestly entitles his work ‘Sketches and Comments.’ 


outline, so positive in feature; the comments are so explicit, and delivered with so ex-cathedra an air of 
rsonal observation and infallible pocuracy. that the volume must become one of the standard works in 





HOWARD PYLE’S NEW STORY, “OTTO OF THE SILVER HAND.” 

‘‘ We have in this beautiful volume an addition to juvenile literature of the 
It is much above the ordinary range of children’s stories in 
It is a piece of strong and interesting writing, a work of art in 
every particular, and will remain in literature as a book of permanent value.”— 


highest quality. 
every way. 


[Wilmington News. 


Written and Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 26 full-page illustrations. Royal 8vo. $2.00 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SCN, 743-745, Broadway, New York. 


1 vol., 8vo, $4.00. 


But the sketches are so sharp in 


“We find what we want on omens pepe Ge author’s 
men and impor- 
tant affairs.”—[Philadelphia Press. 


The Five Talents of Woman. 


By the author of ‘‘Howto be Happy though 
Married.” 12mo, $1.25. 


“The book is witty. sensible and bright. It is 
coenset with racy insights relating to character, 
mperament, acquirements, costumes and fascina- 
by EF Boston Traveller. 


“Bright, origina’, upiifting and inspiring.”—[Bos- 
ton Journal. 


“ Wecannot sufficiently praise the book.”’—[Cleve- 
land Leader. 


First Harvests, 


By F. J. STIMSON. 12mo, $1.25. 


“The most complete as well as the most thoughtful 
attempt yet made to portray what is ‘en 
known as ‘good society’ in its relations to the world 
at large.” —[Detroit Journal, 





HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF - PIRITS AN BiB i! .desceibed 
from things heard and seen,by EMANUEL SWEDEN 
BORG, “servant of the Lord Jesus Christ: . Also 
THE LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by him 
in the spiritual world in 1757; The Docrine of Life, 
The Sacred Scriptures, The New Jerusalem and its 
Heavenly Doctrine, in all, 750 octavo pages mailed 
prepaid, for $1.60. Discount tothetrade. Address 
American Swedenborg Printing ol Publishing 
Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York City 


SONGS OF TOIL, 


By CARMEN SYLVIA, 
(QUEEN OF RUMANIA), 
Translated from the German by 


JOHN ELIOT BOWEN, 


WITH A MEMOIR. 


The only published volume of translations of these 
beautiful lyrics by ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF RUMA- 
NIA, whose nom de plume is “ CARMEN SYLVA,” an 
whose works are now attracting much attention in 
all parts of the civilized world. 

Some of these translations have appeared in THE 
[NDEPENDENT, and have received the highest praise 
kg the press as well as from the royal author her- 
self. 

This volume contains the original verses, in Ger- 
man, as well as the translations. 

This volume is a l6mo, well-printed on very fine laid 
paper, with wide margins, from new etectrotype plates. 
STYLES OF BINDING. 

The book is offered wn a great variety of bindings, all 
of which have been given most careful attention by the 
publishers. 

{. NEW HAL&-CLOTH BINDING. With back and half 
sides of sage-green, vellum-cloth, covered with tra- 
cery in gold. Outer half-sides delicate green, buff 
and gold. Gilt top. 

A most charming binding, Price. $1.00. 

Il. Olive- sfreen vellum-cloth, gilt top. 
and neat, $1. 

Il. We Seanne- -paper covers, with hand-illuminat- 
ed Gouge on side; title and back printed in red ink, 
with the Coat of Arms of the Queen of Rumania. 
Pree. in a bc x, $1 

IV. Half-calf, extra, gilt top, olive and “ cocoa” 
sides and linings. neat tooling and lettering and good 
materia)sand workmanship. Price, $2.00. 

Limp. wine-colored, imitation seal-skin, round 
corners, gilt edges. Price, in a box. $2 50. 

VI. Limp, wine-colored, pocket-book calf, round 

corners, red-under-gold edges. Price, in a box, $8 00. 
Very, E oo brown tree-calf, gilt’ edges. Price, 
ina box, $5.2 

For sale on a bookstores, or sent (at publisher’s ex- 
pense) to any address on receipt of prices advertised. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 
1821 Fifth Avense, New York City. 





Very plain 


The Best Holiday Books 


FOR 


YOUNG AMERICANS 


ARE THE VOLUMES OF THE 


Story of the States, 


EDITED BY ELBRIDGE 8. BROOKS. 


THE STORIES OF 


NEW YORK 


AND 


OHIO 


Are now ready, and have secured the most unqualified 
praise from the critics. whocharacterize the stories 
as * American history delightfully told.” 

Every home library should possess a copy. 

Every American should know America’s story. 

8vo0, fully illustrated from original de- 
signs, 31,50. At the bookstores, or mailed 
by the Publishers on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 








MCHALE, ROHDE & Co., 7 and 9 Courtlandt St., N.Y. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


old-fashioned-book. 


Sundry Rhymes from the Days of 
Our Grandmothers. 


“Seventeen of the ‘ Original Poems’ by Ann and 
Jane Taylor, a famous book in its day, have been se- 
lected by George W harton Edwards for illustration; 
and most successfully has he accomplished his task 
preserving in illustrations, tall-pieces, title-page, and 

alf-title that great Spprdpetaneness whic earned 

him so much praise in work on Dr. Holmes’s‘ The 


A quaint, 


Last Leaf,’ a year ortwo ago, The form of the k 
is long and narrow, and in every respect the old- 
fashioned look is retained, which cannot tail to at- 
tract the readers of the present generation to the 
rhymes that delighted their grandmothers.’ 
Specimen pages sent on application. 
Folio. With highly ornamented cover. $4.00. 


The Book of Latter-Day Ballads. 


Selected and hemes 5 - by Henry F. Randolph, edi- 
tor of * Fifty Years of English Sone. A representa- 
tive selection of the best ballads, English and Ameri- 

can. The arrangement is chronological. ard full 
— and explanatory notes have been ap- 


l6mo. Fancy cloth. $1.25. 


The Autobiography and Memorials of 


Samuel Irenzus Prime. 
Edited by his Son, WENDELL PRIME. 

“ The editor up to a certain period allows his father 
totell the story of his life in bis own words, and later 
has made excellent use of the material left by him in 
manuscript in flling out and a out the story 
of a most useful and busy life. A portrait of Dr. 
Prime in his later years prefa:es the velume.” 


I2mo. Cloth. $1.75 


Our Celestial Home: an Astronomer’s 
Views of Heaven. 


by JERMAIN G. Foagmn. Director of the Cincinnati 
Observatory. 

“The author, by poverent and scholarly reasoning, 
finds no insuperable objection, either in the Bible or 
in science, to the view that the celestial orbs about 
us may constitute the many mansions ot the Father’s 


house,” 
Half cloth. Gilttop. $1.00. 


Rest Awhile, 

By ROSE PORTER, 
discussions with a friend on certain questions relat- 
ing to the religious life, written inthe same attract- 
ive manner as her previous work. 
Confidence. 


16mo. 


** In Quietness and 
‘Samo. Ornamental cloth. $1.00. 
The Peerless Prophet; 
oF. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN THE BAP- 
TIS By ARCHIBALD MCCULLAGH, D.D., author of 
” onal the Stars.” Itisan attempt to present the 
— of this great Prophet in its historic set- 


16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
*,* Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


38 West 23d St., New York. 


“BOOKS OF REAL VALUE.” A 
catalogue of standard and holiday publi- 
cations of the autumn of 1888. 





“BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE.” 
An illustrated tist of recent attractive 
books for the young folks, 

*.* These two catalogues will be for- 
warded to any addiess upon application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
27 and 29 West 28d Street, New York 
27 King William St., Strand, London 


YOU CAN GET 


a liberal reduction ON MAGAZINE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, by sending to 


TIBBALS BOOK Company, 





Books of Permanent Va 
UPTON’S 5 


Musical Handbooks, 


This useful and convenient series of books 
aims to explain the great compositions ot the 
ters of music,is now completed by th e pu 
of the STANDARD SYMPHONIES. By comaton 
of those best qualified to judge, the 

_— to all who would intelligent 


horoughly understand the music which Seve i 
‘The series contains 


THE STANDARD OPERAS a4 
THE STANDARD CANTATAS ‘4 
THE STANDARD ORATORIOS 

THE STANDARD SYMPHONIES 


Each is beautifully and clearly 
tastefully bo’ 





alt calf 
$13.00; balf Snorocco, gilt sdees, Sis 00, ful - 


flexible edges, very elegaut, $24.00. Each rottme wah 
separately in any binding. 


“There are thousands of music loving people 
will be glad to have the kind of Knowledge witty 
Mr. Upton has collected for their Sy and 
castina clearand compact form.’’—R. Stoddaat 
in N. Y. Mail and Express. 


The Great French Writers, 


A Series of Studies of the Lives, Works ine 
fluence of the Great Writers of the Past by Gregg” 
Writers of the Present. 4 


NOW READY: 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


By GASTON BOoIssier, of the French Academy, 
Translated by M. B. ANDERSON. 12mo, $1.0). 


GEORGE SAND. 
By E. CarRo, of the French Academy. Translated 
by M. B. ANDERSON. 12mo, $1.00. 


MONTFSQUIEU. 
By ALBERT SOREL. Translated by M. B. ANDERSOX 
and E. P. ANDERSON. 12mo, $1.00. 


VICTOR COUSIN. 
By JULES SIMON. Translated by M. B. ANDERSOY 
and E. P. ANDERSON. 12mo, $1.00. 


TURGOT. 


By LEON SAY, of the French Academy. 
by M. B. ANDERSON. 12mo, $1.00. 


IN PREPARATION: 
VOLTAIRE. By FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 
ROUSSEAU. By M. CHERBULIEz, 
LAMARTINE. 8y M. Dr RomArnols. 
BALZAC. By PAvL Bourcer. 
SAINT-BEUVE. By M. Taine. 

“One of the most notable literary enterprises of re- 
cent years.” —The Nation, New York. 


“This is an admirable enterprise Themon poste 
are in all respects delight(ul additions to critical 
—eavageaens literature.”—The Literary World, 


“This series opens so charmingly that if indeed # 
prove interminable, we for one shall not com : 
—The Press, Philadelphia. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY CLEVER BOOK. 


How Men Propose: 

THE FATEFUL QUESTION AND ITS ANSWER. Love 
Scenes from the Classic and the Popular Worksot 
Fiction. Collected by AGNES STEVENS. 12mo, 
343 pages. $1.5u. . 

The idea of this volume is a novel and happy one, 
namely, to collect from a wide variety of sources 
examples of “ Popping the Question,” as given inthe 
best works of fiction. An uncommonly piquant book 
isthe result, one that not only charms by its warm 
human interest, but furnishes material for an at- 
tractive literary study in comparing the styles of va- 
rious authors in their treatment of a similar theme. 

It would be hard to imagine any variety of person 

who will not be intensely inter interested in the book. 


Shelley: The Man and the 
Poet. 
By FELIX RABBE. Translated by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY, 
12mo, 420 pages, $2.00. 
“He has succeeded in writing the most entertain- 


ing life of Shelley extant in any language.”—Th 
Atheneum, London 


A Hand-Book for Pilgrims. 


Thoughts by the Way for Those Who Journey 
Through This Fair World, on Their Way to One 
Still Fairer. Compited by MARY B. DIMOND. 
Square l6mo, 82 pages. Gilt edges. 75 cents. 


A small and pretty volume of selections of a relig- 
ious character admirably adapted tor a gift book for 
both ola and young. 


The Biddy Club. 


How ITs MEMBERS GRAPPLED WITH THE TROUB 
LOUS SERVANT QUESTION. By GRIFFITH A. 
NICHOLS. 12mo, $1.20. 

paritts a book with a mission.”"—Minneapolis Tri- 

une. 


“One of the sprichtliest, conaingest, wittiest and 
wisest books.”"— Mid-Continent, St. Louis. 


Notes for Boys (and Their 
Fathers) 
UN MORALS, MIND AND MANNERS. By an Old Boy. 
12mo. $1. 


= ad is one of as best books of the sort that vee have 


ev ecn. may be safely put upon the h 
hold shelves beside Tom Brown at Rugby.’ Scone 
gregationalist. Boston. 


Letters to a Daughter. 
By HELEN E. STARRETT. 16mo, 50 cents; paper, 
cents. 


“Its views are excellent, and they are well pam 
Mothers of daughters should see that it has @ 
ing.”’—Literary World, Boston. 


Letters to Elder Daughterfs, 
Married and Unmarried, 


By HELEN E. STARRETT. 16mo, 75 cents.; pape 
cents. 
“In a very practical manner it inculcates the house- 


hold virtues and graces which every ae 
keeper should seek to attain.”—Home Journal, New 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, on T& 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 








26 Warren Street, New York, 


Chicago. 
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Wister’s Latest Translation. 
THE OWL'S NEST. 


f BE. Marlitt. 12mo. Cloth. 





Fs m the German © 














































































the ic Ny pas the same elements of strength and interest, 
~ ay re me effective blending of the subjects of ro- 
re aa the with the methods of realism, that we find in 


ovels of this author, coming through the 


~ all : « fthis translator.” "—N.Y. American Bookseller. 


i: “Contains the minute delicacy and graphic sim- 
q of all of Marlitt’s stories, and is gracefully 
ended by Mrs. Wister.”"—N. Y. Independent. 


Other Translations. 
By Schobert.. 


] Streets. 
: ed Upin tbe ath teasetenantpbe 
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“ Saenes in 19. Sold only in sets. $97.7 75. 
anslated 
+,¢ For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post_ 
paid, on receipt of the price. 
D J 
es 1, B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
DERSON a eS ae ae 
A Superb Portrait of 
osaa MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 
a author of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ with an author- 
jzed sketch of her life and literary career, 
LERE, appears in the November Book BUYER. 


Second edition now ready. Also, portrait 
h and sketch of MARGARET DELAND, author of 
‘John Ward, Preacher,’ and 30 pages of 
bright literary news, with 15 beautiful illus- 


oe trations. 

oat anhe PRICE, 10 CENTS. 

ical . 

ld, Bas. Or, SENT FREE to any one enclosing $1.00 
deed fora year’s subscription to the BooK BUYER 


uplain® for 1889, beginning with the beautiful 144- 
page Christmas number, ready December 
lt. But this offer must positively be 














= nentioned. 
| ) 
- Lon CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
1 4 - 
Be NOW READY. 
as 
nn the THE ADMIRABLE 
ni 
8 warm 
a3 at LADY BIDDY FANE. 
on HER SURPRISING CURIOUS ADVENTURES 
¥ IN STRANGE PARTS AND HAPPY DELIVER- 
ANCE FROM PIRATE'S, BATTLE, CAPTIVITY 
th AND OTHER TEKRORS; TOGETHER WITH 
e DIVERS ROMANTIC AND MOVING ACCIDENTS, 
AS SET FORTH BY BENET PENGILL 
RCOMPANION IN MISFORTUNE AND JOY), 
HOEY DNOW FIRST DONE INTO PRINT BY 
eriain- FRANK BARRETT. 
The Extra Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents, 
ms. THE ASTONISHING HISTORY OF 
Ourney TROY TOWN, 
to One 
(MOND. 


a By Q. 





s relig- Author of ** Dead Man’s Rock.” 
ook Se Price, 25 cents. 
“There is a fine old crusted flavor (to use a fine 
_ baw about the eee es 
- appears as a rollicking humor- 
'ROUB- ist.”—Pall ‘Mall Gazette. 
TH A. a LS 
CASSELL’S 
is Tri- 
HALF-DOLLAR COOK BOOK 
st and 
364 pp., Limp Cloth, Price, 50 cents. 
ir Aid Cheapest and Best Cook Book ever produced 
1e € price. Practical in all its details—written 
the plainest and simplest manner, and is a 
Money saving manual. 
d Boy. FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
teil CASSELL & CO., Limited, 
nouse- 
on 104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York, 





rs FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


: EVERYWHER 


PENTECOST sirisarezi: 


= e isso Internatio- 
Copies sin 
Com- 
Rev, Geo, F, Pentecost, D.D. 


SS ere or 
ete form. Send for 

ree specimen pages, or 
free copy sent post paid ob 
approval 





per, 50 ON ROMANS. Just out. 

Also, Matruzew, MARK, 
nouse- Luge, Joun and Acts. 
10use- Abbott’s Commentaries are 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. invaluable. Address, 


Weis Wiensic sx. A$, BARNES & CO. 


18 Wintus sr. 
ms wyicaso: 

% W Avz. PUBLISHERS. 
SPAPER AD YEETISING. 


Bad Co Afeseas 


treet, N. ¥. 

















EVERY ONE BUYING FOR A LIl- 
BRARY SHOULD EXAMINE 
THESE NEW JUVENILES. 


RAYMOND KERSHAW. 


A Story of Deserved Success. By MARIA MCIN- 
TOSH Cox. With illustrations by F. T. Merrill. 
16mo, cloth, price $1.25. 
“Raymond Kershaw” is a story of brave living, 
noble action, hard work, and devotedfamily affection. 


It begins in sadness and ends in joy, and it is thor- 
oughly sweet, pure and helpful. 


SPARROW, THE TRAMP. 


A Fablefor Children, By LILy F. WESSELHOEFT. 
With illustrations by Jessie McDermott. 
lémo, cloth, price $1.25. 


Square 


**One of the most thoroughly delightful child stories 
we have had for many a day is‘ Sparrow, the Tramp,’ 
by Lilly F. Wesselhoeft. It is one of those eharming 
books in which animals talk, and it adds the nove! 
scheme of having them influence the affairs ef their 
human neighbors in a way which will delight the lit- 
tle foik.””—Boston Courier. 


The lamented author of “ Little Women” read the 
manuscript of this little story with great delight. 


PRINCE VANCE. 


The Story of a Prince with a Court in his Box. By 
ELEANOR PUTNAM and ARLO BATES. Illustrated 
by Frank Myrick. “Contains a mine of pleasant 
surprises and droll conceits,’”’ Price $1.50. 


THE HAPPY PRINCE. 


By OscAR WILDE. “ Deserves to be classed with 
the best fairy stories that have ever been written.” 
Price $1.00. 


CLOVER. 


A Sequel to the Katy Books. By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
With illustrations by Jessie McDermott. 
16mo, cloth, price $1.25. 


Square, 


The children were all interested in “ What Katy 
Did.” and, of course, will want to knew about Katy’s 
sister. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


BRIGHT HOURS AT CAROLVILLE 


A new Sunday-school Christmas CANTA 
Price, $2.40 per dozen. Sample, by mail, 25 ong 


THE ROYAL BRANCH 
A new Sunday-school Christmas SERVICE. 
“j0i o cts.per dozen. Sample, by mail, 5 cts, 


OHN J. HOOD, etc an", Pa. 


= CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


By Charles Whibley, B.A. With a Pref- 
ace by the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
D.D.. LL.D. An édition de luxe, with 
16 full-page plates, reproduced in color 
from the original water-color drawings, 
and upwards of 40 vignettes in monotint. 
Large folio, 96 pages, richly bound in 
gilt cloth, $25.00. 

(From BISHOP POTTER.) 

os Let me concratulate you on the beautifa! volume 
on * The Cathedrals of England and Wales.” itis an 
exquisite specimen of the printer’s art, and a very in- 
teresting addition toa literature increasingly at attract- 
ive to a steadily increasing number of readers. 

(From BISHOP DOANE.] 

“The beauty of the book, and especially of the vign- 
ette illustrations is veryremarkable, and one makes 
easily, by the aid of its letter- ee and larger +“ 
tures, that most pleasant of all things to make, * 
Cathedral tour of England.’ ” 

[From BISHOP COXE.] 

“ It is surprising such luxuries of literature are not 
more frequently given to us, especially at the Christ- 
mas season, when money is so egg yf wasted on 
gifts that please but fora moment, and then are for- 
gotten. | commend this work to sensible persons 
willing to make presents tc their pastors, to young 
people or to dear friends. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


An édition de lure of Shakespeare’s play. 
Illustrated with six exquisite full-page 
plates in color and a number of charm- 
ing vignettes in sepia monotints by the 
iJlustrator of ‘‘ Undine.” Large folio, 
60 pages, superbly bound in white silk 
cloth, with central medallion printed on 
satin in colors, in box, $15.00. 

“The perfection of chrome {khearsaby would 
seem to be reached here. . Theartist has dwelt 
by preference on the fairy ‘spectacle, but shows much 

preciation of the comic element of the play, and 

h s pictures of Master Bottom and his assistants 

are fullof humor. The printing of the text leaves 

nothing to be desired.’”’—Art Amateur. 


SWEET NATURE. 


A book full of charming pictures of Sweet Nature, 
interlinked with dainty poems, in new combinations 
of monotint with tinted pages. By the editor of 

‘Treasures of Art and Song.’ Oblong 4to, cloth, 
$2.50; Japanese calf, $3.50. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, post- 
paid on receipt of price, by, 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 











a4 PER’S M ah Aon + One Year........+.+ 00 
PERS 4, a geLr. ar br TTITT Tritt 4 00 

HA RPER'S AR, aTTTT TTT te 4 00 
HARPER'S POUNG TE @ n..seasbes 20 
2” HA fs CATALOGUE sw be sent by maul 


on recet; 


ine cents. 
GARPER & & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE NW. Y. 
The Best 


Do it At Once! x Faye 


Send your address on a Postal Card, to 
The Press Company, Limited, PChila,, 
Penna,, and get a Sample Copy Free, 











NOVELLO’S 


ANTHEMS, HYMNS, AND CAROLS 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


ANTHEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 





CENTS. 
*In the Beginning, G. B. Allen..........4. cseeceeeeee 5 
Christians be Joyful, Bach.......ccccsccceseccccesovcces 8 
*While Shepherds Watched, W. T. Best............. 5 
Drop Down, ye Heavens, J. Barnby 
BER TG, FT. DAC coc sccccicns tks ccdcccscessesecess 
*The Grace of God that Bringeth Salvation, J, 
ir cscteccccccccscegpscenseeppemensviancesees & 5 


*Sing and Rejoice, J. Barnby.. onvee 
*Behold, I Bring you Good Tidings, J. Rasabe. paid 6 
Behold, I Bring, Rev. E. V. Hall.............0065 «0s 6 
*Give the King thy Judgments, O Lord, A. H. 





Behold, I Bring you Glad Tidings, Giovanui Croce.. 
*arise, Shine. for thy Light is Come, Sir jaa 


pa ncdtdongtthounenocins sobuthelsebianott 5 
*Let us Now go Even unto Bethlehem, J.T. Field... 5 
Behold, a Star Appeareth, Niels W. Gade......... .. x 
Sing, O Daughter of Zion, H. Gadsby................ ) 
*Behold, I Bring you Good Tidings, Sir J. Goss..... 5 
*O Sing to Get (Noel), Charles Gounod...... ........ 5 


- “ For Female Voices, Chas. 
Gounod 
How Beautiful are the Feet (“* Messiah”) Handel.. 


*Let us Now go Even uuto Bethlehem, E. J. Hop- 








nsaincscnseaaibidenteselpeccdecdibsaresadéedeubeuuaie 5 
Bie, O BaP ERA, Tein cnpncncescedwostecedaricctsnces 10 
While all Things were in Quiet Silence, Sir G. A. 

I asbctstadiactaecks egatciertmecanibetaates 
Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, the Earl of Mar. 5 
Rejoice, O Ye People, Mendeissohn................... 5 
*Hallelujah! For unto us a Child is Born, W. H. 

Bs nana cncddnnavnsecscasnsqunsbperccduapencnnns vine 5 
*Sing unto the Lord, Vincent Novello................ 5 
Glory to God in the Highest, Pergolesi...... Laatatent 5 
*Break Forth into Joy, T. Ridiey Prentice..... ..... 10 
*Behold, I Bring you Glad Tidings, C. W. Smith.... 5 
The Light hath Shined, E. Silas. - ...........00005 5 
*The Morning Stars Sang Together, Dr. Stainer..... 10 
*O Zion, That Bringest Good Tidings, Dr. Stainer.. 5 
*Thus Speaketh the Lord of Hosts, Dr. Stainer..... 5 
*The Angel Gabriel was sent from God, H. Smart.. 5 
In the Beginning was the Word, E. H. Thorne....... 5 
Bi TR es, Fi win nth oka cdcnecadencccteds 5 
*This is the Day which the Lord hath Made, J 

POM ocvepecccscseccicnnssceecscacssceesee 6 
The Light hath Shined, C. G. Verrinder.. .5 
Behold, I Bring you Glad Tidings, Vittoria.. ove § 
*Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, Dr. 8. 38. Wes- 

i icnc:<knsanvkbeksniediteks eekdnseestnancubtaatind 5 
*Glory be to God on High, Dr. S.S. Wesley.......... 6 
Sing, O Heavens, A. C. Mackenzie..............sesse0+ 20 
There were Shepherds, W. B. Gilbert................ 10 

NEW. 
“Hail! Thou That Art Highiy Favored,’ Arthur 

CE cc 60d da cc00cnn ges i -coscavesbnccsscessoreence 
Brightest and Best, Rey. E. N. Hall, M.A............ 8 


*Anthems marked thus are to be had in Tonic 
Sol-fa, 5, 6 and 8 cents each. 
Most of the above may also be had in Folio, Vocal 
Score. 
HYMNS AND CAROLS FOR CHRLSTMAS, 
Of the Fatner’s Love Begotten, J. B. } 
Dykes A 







Christians, Awake, W. 
Hark the’ Herald Angels sing: 


J Together 





é 

alkin | 

O Come ‘All Ye Faithful, J J 
O Come All Ye Faithful, Old Melody....) ) 





Approach All Ye Faithful, J. Barnby... 

Chris'ians, Awake, J. Goss 

Hark,the Hostsof Heaven Henry Smart 

Oo Come, New Anthems let Us Sing, H. 
J. BOUNEIORE. .....000-cccccccscccccccess 

















Hack. — Heaven’s Sweet Melody, J. ya 
Lndpneaduth Neb ednas bane seansenees Danae cents. 

comm Loud Anthems Let Us Sing. 5 

SB. We OFcccccccccccccce cccccceTeccecce 
Christ is Born, Charles Gounod.. a 
Come. Ye Nations, G. Elve ey awed 6eaaee 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing, sendels- 

BODM. occcccccscccccccccccces coccccccccceses 
See the Morning Star, E.G. Monk . *? Scents. | 
Hark, the Herald Anges Sing, Dr. ions. § a 
There Were Whis ES» .T.C ooper..? 5 cents. | 
Shades of Silent Mens GREE heconesake 5 . j 
Adeste Pideles (0 Come All Ye Faithful), 

Vo NOVONO... .ccccccccccce ceccssccsccces 5 cents, 
Now Join We All With Holy Mirth. J. 

BEARS. 000 ccccccccscce eccovccccovcceses 5 cents. 

NEw. 

The Legend of Good Saint Christopher, _ 

Frank J. SQWYEP......ccccccecseeecers 5 cents. 


REDUCED PRICES. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 
NEW AND OLD. 


The words edited by the 
Rev. HENRY RAMSDEN BRAMLEY, M.A. 
The music edited by 
JOHN STAINER, M.A., Mus, Doc. 


First Series, paper MED cubsscekeseasitectaesebuscs 
cloth, gilt ° 
Second Sapte. pa 





ece coceed 
RenSVS 


Bae 


Illustrated Edition 
handsomely bound in cloth, 2 
Library Edition, demy 8vo. with: Historie a1] Pre- 
face, Roxburgh binding. . . 
Separate numbers, eac 
We will make selections of above for parties out of 
town to select from. 


First ont | Socend Series’, * 


A selection fromthe above (24) for men’s 
voices, 75 cents. 
Ask for NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO, EWER & C0,, 


21 EAST 17TH STREET 
(3 Doors WEST OF BROADWAY), 
NEW YORK. 





ee 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HER ONLY BROTHER. 


‘Translated from the German of Heimburg 
(BERTHA BEHRENS). One vol., 12mo, 
$1.25. 

An interesting story of Germancountry life. Those 
who like the pure, healthy fiction of the German 
school, where dramatic effect is attained by working 
on simple lines, will be enthustastic over this boox, 
which has attained immense popularity in Germany. 


WHAT TO DO. 


An Unabridged Translation from the Rus- 
sian of Count Lyor N. To.Lstor. In 
paper covers, 50 cents. 

A friend and disciple of Count Tolstoi, having had 
access to the original MS, of this extraordinary work, 
made a new and complete translation of it. In its 
present inexpensive form, the American people have 
an opportunity to learn the views of the great Rus- 
siau humanitarian in regard to abolishing beggary, 
class distinctions, and the abuses of society, and ame- 
liorating the condition of his fellowmen. The views 
are presented with thrilling eloquence and honesty, 
and will interest all who think. 


SCOTCH CAPS. 


By J AK, author of THE RIVERSIDE Mu- 
SEUM, BIRCHWOOD, FITcH CLUB, GIANT 
DWARF, etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

The increasing popularity of this author. whose 
books for young people have been warmly recognized 
for their freshne:s. originality and go sense, and 
have met with unqualified success with the young. 
insures a good demand for this, her latest story, 
which will be found of the same standard quality 
and merit as the six already published. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 
VICTOR HUGO'S WORKS. lIilustrated edition. 
Cloth, gilt top, 15 vols., 12mo, $2250; half 
calf, $45, Poputar edition, 6 vols., cloth, $% 
DOE BORE. ncodccrvesicscecss sssavebaepinakaeae 
COUNT TOLSTOI’S WORKS. 13 vols,, 12mo, cloth, 
Othe hall Case, CMA. ce 2050000 vecpceacsesansesds 36 00 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S WORKS, 8 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, $10, library edition, cloth, gilt top, $12; 
half calf, $20; “Astor” edition, 10 vols., cloth. 


it Com, GEks BAM OAIE «6p cisceccsee pecsedana £0 00 
FAMOCS AMERICAN STATESMEN. Fully illus- 

WONG... ce scccsdsccccencgessane soncectoosnbemene 150 
THE Lire OF LAFAYETTE. “ The Knight of 

Rabesty” TRUCOS ccsvcesnctecetacedveatia 150 
GOLDEN WORDS FOR DAILY COUNSEL. Cloth, 

Os: GU CRs «cn ae: srk cdtbnsectuasinlpeatas 12% 


THE SEARCH FOR THE STAR. 12mo, illustrated 1 26 


fHE CAPTAIN'S DOG. 18 illustrations, 12mo... 160 
WRECKED ON LABRADOR........0 © secccecceeseee 150 
RT RUDGE, THB dose ncsenccatccvsongcsnasecae 100 
Ta COMBAGIER, TBGID. 00s ccccveiscscescccutbsctice 1 06 
FAMILY HAPPINESS. 12M0,............ceceesee - 0% 
DEAZIMEWA. UMMC. 0. 0cccccevect’ Dis costs dodaete 1580 
TAXATION IN AMERICAN STATES AND CITIEs. 
CO oss.) ccccisvantacssdccdvensetas. be0deun 1% 
PROBLEMS OO TO-BAT. . Wi Biccesccanccctaveiaad 1% 
SUMMER LEGENDS, 12M0.............sscccseseses 123 
AT HOME AND IN WAR. 1% 
THE LONG EXILE. 12mo 1% 
THD VAGRAWR, MRO. 0 0< ccicccccscsasctnvescnsele 1% 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
 BAGSTER’S 


COMPREHENSIVE 


TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With New Helps, New Concordance, Indexed Atlas 
and Polyglot References. The only Teachers’ 
Bible published since the Revised Version. 

“ A vast amount of information of the greatest val- 
ue to Bible students.’ *—Melhodist Times. “1 do not 
see how it could be better.”"—C. H. Spurgeon. “ Won- 
derful and unspeakably valuable book.”— Record. “A 
marvel of Completeness.’’— Professor Sayce. 

Four Editions. Variots bindings. For sale at all the 
leadiag Booksellers In all the cities of the United 


States. 
JAMES POTT & Co., Sole Agents, 
. __ Mand 16 A Astor Place, New York. — 


LIBRARY GLOBES. 














No, 50, Bracket Globe, 
For one Postal Card, with your name and address, 


we will send you a Circular containing Cuts, De- 
scription and Prices of 30 of our most popular Globes 
Sizes: from 3 inches to 3 feet in diameter. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
686 Broadway, New York, 
HENEVER you need a Book or any 
information about Books, call on or 
write to F, E. GRANT. 7 WEsT 42D STREET, 
NEw YorRK. He has a very large collection 
of of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 
He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him. Liberal 
diyconnts on all new books of the day. 

















THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


Glass Work and Decorations. 
333-335 4TH AVENUE 
KEW YOR 
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A Great Repository of Practical and Scien- 
tific Information, 

One of the Pullest, Freshest. and Most Valuable Band- 

books of the Age. Indispensable to Every Practical Man. 


NOW READY. 


PRICE, $2.00. 
Pree of Postage to Any Address in the World. 


TheTechno-Chemical Receipt Book 


Containing several thousand Receipts covering the 
Latest, Most Important ana Most Useful Discoveries 
in Chemical, Tecbnology, and their Practical Appli- 
cation inthe Artsand theIndustries Edited chiefly 
from the German of Drs Winckier, Elsner, Heintze, 
Mierzinski, Jacobsen Kolier and Heinzerline, with 
afditions ‘y William T. Brannt. Graduate of the 
Royal Agricultural College of #idena, Prussia, and 
William H. Wah!', Ph.D. (Heid.), Secretary of the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia; author of “Galva- 
noplastic Manipuiations.”’ Illustrated by 78 engrav- 
ings. One volume, over 500 pages, I2mo. elegantly 
bound in scarlet cloth, gilt, closely printed. contain- 
ing an immense amount and a great variety of 
matter. 

Price $2.00, free of postage to any address in the world. 

G@™ A circular of 32 pages. showing the full Table of 
Contents of this important book, sent by mail free of 
postage, to anyone in any part of the world who will 
Jurnish his address. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
810 Walnut st,, Philadelphia. Pa,, U.S.A, 


~ NEW BOOKS. 
TWO GIRLS ABROAD, 


by Nellie M, Carter, 12mo............ cakateee $1 00 


FROM FLAX TO LINEN, 


by Mrs. J. M. Drinkwater Conklin, 12mo, 1 50 


THE CREDENTIALS OF SCIENCE; 


the Warrant of Faith, by Prof. J. P. Cooke... 1 75 


THE HEATH INTHE WILDERNESS 


by Richard Newton, D.D., witb the story of 





his Life, and Portrait. 12mo........... vice Se 
COSPEL SERMONS, 

by James McCosh, LL.D., Ex-President of 

Princeton College, l2mo..................... 150 


THE NON-SUCH PROFESSOR 


in his Meridian Splendor; by ttev. Wm. 
Secker, with an introduction by T. L. Cuy- 


BIBLE ANIMALS, 


by Rev. Richard Newton, D.D.......... .. .. 125 
READY, AYE READY, 
a story by Agnes Giberne............ .. .-... 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


1 00 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postaye prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 
Send for our Holiday Catalogue, 


HOUSES AND COTTACES. 
New Work, by author of * Cottage Port- 
folio,” size 8x1l inches, contains 
383 designs of dwellings. All new, 
and convenient in arrangement, 
Tof them costing from $30 to 
$1,000. 10 bet ween $1,009 and > ,L0U0 
and up to $15,000. with explana- 
= tions complete. Price of materi- 
al, etc.. given that estimates are 
made upon, Sent. eee for 
- ws & £1.00. Parties not having “Cot. 
tage Portfolio” can have the two works for$1.25, Ad- 
dress D. 8S. HOPKINS, Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BATES, 3 PARK Kow 


J. H. BATES. N. Y. 
MEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT. 
Boneht ont S Vo PerrenaiLt & Co. April 1886. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


‘¢ Evening in Finisterre,’?? by W. L La- 
throp after Jules Breton. 

*¢ Home of Evangeline,’? by F. Raubi- 
check after C. R. Grant. 

*¢ Colonial Days,’’ by Jas. S. King after 
Percy Moran. 
Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 

be obtained of all Art Dealers. 















All of ** Klackner’s Publications” are 
protected by Copyright. 
Send for ‘pamphlet on ** Proofs and 
Prints,’’ 
5 East 17th Street, New York. 
HOLIDAY AND WEDDING PRES- 
ENTS THAT ARE SURE 


TO PLEASE. 


High-class tastefully 
framed, are veritable works of art, 


Etchings, 


and are of permanent value. 
Frederick Keppel & Co., 


20 East 16th 
New York, are glad to announce 


St., Union Square, 


that among their newly published 
Etchings are FIVE which have won 
prizes at the Paris Salon of this 
year. Signed proofs of these plates 
cost respectively from $8 to $80. 
Frederick Keppel & Co,’s 
descriptive 1888, 
containing 24 illustrations of the 
etchings, will be mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents in postage stamps, 
TWE LEADING MAQAZINE ADVERTISINGAGENTS | 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO, Ay Broadway, N.Y 


catalogue for 





MISS LOU, 


EDWARD P. ROE, 
Author of “He Fell in Love with His Wife,” “The 
Earth Trembled.” etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
“Itis not only the last but undoubtedly the best 
novel Mr, Roe has ever produced. ’’— Buston Traveller. 


DODD, MEAD & OOMPANY, Publishers, 








ee, NEW YORK. 
BOOK AGENTS wz: "risik tans 





Senp for the Catalogue of Books of 
ROBERT cA RTER & BROTHERS, 


S20 Broewdwarv,. Yew Vork, 


OFFS BUREAU of ,~ DVERTISING. 
Best Service. json for estimates 
10 Nassau New York. 











MUSIC. 


X-MAS MUSIC 


This is a new 
Cantante fr 
iristm y 
_ By Butterworth & Murray. = wate 
writers. The New Santa Claus is a jolly old soul, 
who, with several other interesting characters, 
makes a delightful evening’s entertainment. One 
of the features of the Cantata is a concert, in which 
is introduced a charming variety of songs, quar 
tettes and choruses, with some delightful musical 
effects. Requires no scenery, and only ordinary cos- 
tumes. Price, 30 cents by mail, postpaid. Specimen 

THE JOHN CHURGH' c Music free. 
CH CO., Cin’ti, O. 

And 19 East 16th St., New York City. ” 


ZAMAS MUSIC 


FOR THIS YEAR! 


THE ROYAL SON. x2. 


—A new Service by Rev. 
» RoBERT LOwR’”, D.D. 

Intelligent Scripture Selections, with new and 

Original Songs. The whole exercise is one of 
great force end beauty. 

$4 per 100; 5 Cents each by Mail, 

ANNUAL N {4 -—Pleasing Carols by fa- 

‘ 0. » vorite Authors; a liberal 

supply of Songs for any Sunday-School Xmas Fes- 











$3 per 100; 4 cents each by Mail. 


SANTA CLAUS’ PRIZ The new Xmas 
3 « Cantata, by Dr.W. 
H. DOANE, will be issued early in November. This 
is believed to be one of Dr. D.’s best efforts. The 
Songs are verv bright. the dialogueard plan new 
and entertaining. Easily gotten up by any School. 


30 Cent® each by mail:$25 per 100. 


WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS, 


(30 cts.). by Dr. DOANE. New last year, and very 
popular. 


G2" A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Ser- 
vices and Xmas Music sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Winth St., N. Y., 


St RANDOLPH 8T., CHICAGO, 





4 . C. 63 
Christmas Selections &::is"io"..n 
—FOR 1(888.— teldcrwork and 


é < preceded by an In- 
etructive Responsive Exercise that may be used with 
or without the Carols. Price, 5cts. each, or cts. a 
dozen by mail postpaid; $4 a hundred by express, 


not prepaid. 
. —"Good Will to Men.” By J.E. 
Services Hall; ‘‘Noel,” by P. F. Campiglio, 
u ® and ‘Peace on Earth,” by J. E. Hall: 
these consist of choice Responsive Readings through- 
out which are interspersed Beautiful Carols written 
especially for use in connection with the Read- 
ings. Price of each of the three Services is same 
as for the “Christmas Selections.” 
“The New Santa Claus,”’by But- 
Cantata , erworth and Murray. ‘Judge Santa 
depp hby~hgee Claus,”’ by Burnham and Root. “The 
Waifs’ ( hristmas,”’ by Burnham and Root. “‘Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,”’ by Burnham and Root. **Catchin, 
rise Kringle,” by Butterworth and Root. Price o 
the Cantatas, 30cts. each by mail postpaid. 


Catalo ue of all kinds of Christmas Music will 
be sent free on application. 


The‘JOHN CHURCH CO. , Cincinnati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 





EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors 
17 students last year. 
IGPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY,—Clas- 


sical and Engen Courses. 

I, DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE ARTS,—Classical, Philosophical and 
siterary Courses. 2 

- DEPAKTMENT OF PREPARATORY 
NSTRUCTION 
english Schools. 
IV CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
V AKT DEPARTUWENT. 

Full Courses with increased Electives, Enlarged 
Library, Cabinet and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Buildings. 

Tuition and [ncidentals, $10 per term of 3 months. 
Table Board and Room Kert $24 to $48 per term. 
Terms begin September lith, Jan. Ist and April 2d. 
For full particulars, send for * Announcement” to 


G. W. SHURTLEFYF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 
One of the half-dozen best Academy and Classical 
Schools in New England. The payment of $68 in ad- 
vance will cover ordinary tuition, with board for 


Winter term, beginning Dec. 5. Send for catalogue to 
RevV.G. M. STEELE, Principal, Wilbraham, Mass. 





JN, Classical, Philosophical and 


























WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


to 8S aday, Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the hurses’ feet. Write Brew- 
ster’s | Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich, 


00 $ 50 00 A MONTH can be made 

® 0 ® working for us. Agents 

referred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
ime tothe business, Spare moments may be profitably 
oF. ed HNSC A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. LOHNSON & OO. 100 Main At, Richmond, Va 











Financial. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE CASE. 


THE Supreme Court of the Umted 
States last week rendered a decision in 
the suit brought by the Government 
against the Bell Telephone Company in 
the Circuit Court of the United States at 
Boston. The object of this suit was to 
declare the patent of the Company void 
on the ground of fraud in its procure- 
ment. Judge Colt, who held the court, 
decided that, in the absence of a specific 
statute enabling the Government to sue, 
for the cancellation of a patent, the Gov- 
ernment has no power to bring such a 
suit, and on this ground dismissed the 
case. An appeal was taken from this 
decision to the Supreme Court of the 
United States; and last week the court, 
inan elaborate opinion delivered by Mr. 
Justice Miller, reversed the decision of 
Judge Colt, and remanded the case for 
trial on its merits. This settles the con- 
stitutional question that theGovernment, 
having granted a patent, may bring a 
suit in a Circuit Court of the United 
States for its cancellation on the ground 
of fraud in obtaining it. Whether any 
fraud was actually committed by the Bell 
Telephone Company io procuring its 
patent, is a point that in this suit was 
not before the Supreme Court at all, and 
hence the decision rendered has no rela- 
tion whatever to this point. The sole 
point determined is that such a suit may 
in the proper Circuit Court be brought by 
the Government. 

It so happens, however, that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has, in 
a previous decision, passed judgment 
upon the specific question, whether the 
patent of the Bell Telephone Company is 
a valid patent, or is vitiated by reason of 
frauds in its procurement. This is the 
specific question that came before the 
court in The Telephone Cases, 126 U.S. 
2. Chief Justice Waite delivered the 
opinion of the court in these cases; and 
if we remember correctly, it was the 
last opinion delivered by him just prior 
to his death. These cases came up on an 
appeal from the decision of the Circuit 
Court of the United States sitting in this 
city, in which it was held that the Bell 
patent is valid, and was lawfully ob- 
tained. The Supreme Court affirmed 
this decision; and, as was supposed at the 
time, ended the controversy about the 
validity of the Bell patent. All the 
charges of fraud and all the alleged 
grounds of invalidity as to the Bell pat- 
ent were then disposed of by the highest 
judiciat authority in the land. The 
whole question upon its merits was thor- 
oughly canvassed. 

We do not, in these circumstances, see 
what is to be gained by a trial of essen- 
tially the same question in the Circuit 
Court of the United States at Boston, to 
which the Government suit has been re- 
manded. The Circuit Court surely would 
not decide this suit so as to contradict 
the decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court in The Telephone Cases, The Bell 
patent, unless renewed, expires by limi- 
tation in less than four years; and it will 
take at least this length of time to get 
the Government suit through the Circuit 
Court, and then obtain a decision from 


the Supreme Court on appeal, which, 
unless the court should change its 
ground, would be the same as in The Tel- 
ephone Cases already decided. 

The sensible thing for the Government 
to do is to withdraw the suit altogether 
and drop the matter. The suit was begun 
under circumstances that justified the 
suspicion that Attorney-General Garland, 
being a large stockholder by gift in the 
Pan-Electric Company, was using the 
name of the Government to grind an ax 
of his own and other Pan-Electric specu- 
lators. There was, as there still is, too 
much reason for believing that the suit 
was not bronght in good faith and for le- 
gitimate ends. If President Cleveland 
had been as sensitive as he ought to have 
been to the honor and good name of the 
Government and his own Administration 
he would ere this have ordered his subor- 
dinates to discontinue the suit. His at- 
tention was called to the matter by the 
public press; and yet he treated it with 
serene indifference. Fortunately. the 
country has just elected a better Presi- 
dent, who, when he comes into office, 
may see occasion to take some action on 
this subject, 





THE ENIGHTS OF LA 


THE Knights of Labor, last week, hel 
meeting of their General Assembly in ly 
dianapolis. The following statement of 
their affairs was telegraphed to, andy 
lished in, the Tribune of this city: 


“An extraordinary condition of 
confronts the delegates of the Genera} Ag. 
sembly, Knights of Labor. Just bow far 
the seeming disintegration had One was 
matter of surmise until the genera] Officers f 
disclosed their well-guarded secret,” 
the straitened finances revealed in the treag. 
urer’s report, there has been even a more 
marked decline in numerical strength 
was generally known. At Richmond, two 
years ago, the order had an aggregatemem. 
bership of about 800,000. Now, as reported _ 
by the secretary, John W. Hayes, the total 
membership is 259,518 paying mem 
and 37,900 members probably in good stand. 
ing, but not reported. There are 5,006 
local assemblies in good working ordep 
The decrease has been as rapid ag the 
growth was phenomenal. Fourteen month © 
ago the Boston State Assembly had 31,64 
members. Now it musters 3,913. Ont of 
14,519 at Cincinnati there remain only 4,537, 
The Indianapolis district, last year, enrolled 
2.140 members. Now it has fewer than 399, 
These figures illustrate the ratio of decling, 
While it is true that the order is on the 
down-grade, if the comparative figures are 
viewed, there are other considerations that 
enter into the account.” 

This certainly looks very badly for 
these valiant knights who, but a short 
time since, were expecting to sweep the 
whole country, and settle the great labor 
question according to their notions, not 
only for themselves, but for everybody 
else, and that, too, for all time to comie, 
If their decline continues at ‘this rate, if 
will take but afew years to wipe them 
out altogether. We have never supposed 
that the organization would achieve for 
itself a permanent foothold among the 
American people. The simple truth js 
that, by reason of lack of brains, as well 
as of false principles, the organization 
started with its final doom distinctly im 
pressed upon it. The decree of death was 
alike written in the men and the pring 
ples avowed. It has done no real good to 
the cause of labor; and when it shall be * 
dead and gone, no laboring man will have 
the least occasion for regret. 


< 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





No new feature of importance has been 
developed in financial matters during the 
week. Easy rates of interest control the 
market and everything seems favorable 
to the general prosperity of the country, 
for with easy money and plenty of it, 
nothing but satisfactory results are ex 
pected. The purchase of bonds by the 
Government will no doubt go on as here 
tofore in order to prevent the accumula 
tion of a surplus and overcome any hard- 
ening tendencies that might be brought 
about through manipulation. The draft 
on this market from the interior has been 
smaller than for some time past, and 
present indications promise an easy and 
undisturbed money market for the bal 
ance of the year, owing to the fact of the 
increased amount of money there is it 
circulation at the present time. The de 
mand for money has been fair from 
business quarters, but calls from spect 
lators have been light. Call loans at the 
Stock Exchange and bankers’ balances 
have been available at 14@2} per cemty 
and time loans are quoted at 3}@4} p@ 
cent. Commercial paper has been in fait 
request at previous rates of discount. 
First-class bills with sixty or ninety days 
to run have been taken at 44@5 pe 
cent. discount, four months at 54@5t; 
and good single-named paper at 6@6}. 

STOCK MARKET. 

Speculation on the Stock Exchange bas 
been rather tame and operations have 
been of a limited character, with values 
fluctuating within narrow limits 
toward lower figures. This condition of 
affairs has been brought about by anew 
breakout among the railroads of the cut 
rate war and a tumbling over of every 


thing that had been recently gained i a 


the way of adjusting the differences © — 
existed and the establishment of hige™’ 
rates, Whether this condition of al® 


Will be lasting depends almont enti? 
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Po representatives and managers of 

t roads, as they seem to usurp 
a authority in that direction, whether 
jt makes OT breaks. ‘Toward the close of 
‘the week & steadier feeling was developed, 
but the trading of the market continued 








rate and was confined to the room- 
neral Ag. The efforts of the bears were 
bow fap roa gressive, and prices displayed more 
a e or less buoyancy, but very few of the 
se stocks scored an advance. 
hetregg. U. S. BONDS. 
& More market for Government bonds did 
ith than The 


not display much activity in the transac- 


























ond, two of the week, but prices were firm 
reported and holders evinced little disposition to 
he total 4 ; gell. The Government purchases were 
embers, am very small, owing to the limited offer- 
d stand. ings. The closing quotations were as 
re ws: 
z ote e follo Bid. Asked. 
a 3 |. gs. 1801. Registered..... . covintesoceds 10734 1075 
mee ye. 1891. COUDOD... 6. eee seeeeeee 108% 10834 
month i Gg. 1M, Regirtered.........000eceeeeees Rik 128 
ad 31,644 BER, COUDOR ........cccseercee re ee iN% 128% 
Out of Qurrency 66. 1895...........0eeeee eee 121 
nly 4,597, Qurrency 68. 1896 nha cine 124 
enrolled Qarrency 68. 18P7 2... ...6e esse eeeeees L™% 
han 300, Qurrency 68, 1898....... ....eeeeeeeeees 130 
decline, Qurrency 65, 1809.........-.00+sseeeeeee 13234 
On the BANK STATEMENT. 
sas The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks, issued last week, 
dly { showed a gain in surplus reserve of 
mA. $24,200. The banks now hold $11,591,- 
a: 900 in excess of the legal requirements. 
ae The changes in the averages show a 
: aber decrease in loans of $983,300, a decrease 
wall in specie of $1,288,900, an increase in 
Wi \ egal tenders of $1,234,900,a decrease in 
pe deposits of $352,800, and a decrease in 
: circulation of $4,400. 
oa : NK STOCKS 
A SKS. 
apposed : 
ieve for The following are the closing quotations 
ong the on Bank Stocks: 

Bid. Asked. Bid. 
truth is America.......... 177 At80 Mechanics’.... .. 176 Ai 
, as well American Ex....142 145 |Mercantile.. 1.166 = — 

P sbury Park....— 105 |Merchants’..... 143 — 
nization 200 — |Merchants’ Ex. .118 122 
P 5 — |Market& ¢ulton.ls0 = — 
otly im- — |Mech’s« Trad’s..160 
= |Metropolitan.... 11 12 
ath was 180 | Metropolis... “ks z 
pri “3 hon Xe — = 2 
ood to 1) [North aR M7152 
8 j | 
shall be 4 - North River 140 
rill have ms = 
- 133 
42 = 
_ ; 150 
— |shoe x weather. 48 152 
— Seaboard Nat’!..120 - 
en (pevene Te h----e a 
Pe been = State or N° wY"rk is 15 
‘ing the — |St. Nichoias......118 125 
g : 
152 | Tradesmen’s..... w2 104 
‘trol the = Third BP Ei ccsce ce Lip 
vorable , 2 Unit dstateadiat. 210° — 
ountry, Madison Square. 10U 103 Western Nat'l. 92 «92% 
y of it, FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
are, & Taz New York City Banks never were 
by the in a sounder or more prosperous condition 
as me than now. Very few sales of stock, com- 
arse paratively speaking, are now made. All 
iy h a recent quotations, mainly from sales 
— made by executors in the settlement of 
re drafy estates, show steadily advancing prices. 
a Shrewd investors are now greedily pick- 
st, — ingup this class of securities as fast as 
asy a they are offered, as they pay a better 
~ a Tate of interest than almost any others to 
‘| . be had in the local market. The deposits 
- a inthese institutions appear to be steadily 
™ increasing from year to year. The Jast 
r 4 Weekly report, for example, shows the 
| ha following remarkable figures (in round 
8 seal numbers) in the banks named: 
a 
» canis Chemical National................. $24,152,000 
PE OMOMIORAL.............Secsecereees 23,901,000 
ait pe Importers and Traders’..............--- 23,580,000 
2 in fair ae 20,747,000 
scount. Fourth National................ .000++- 18,949,000 
ty days The smailer institutions are increasing 
@5 pet their deposits in the same proportion. 
54@t; The leading banking houses, including 


a6}. such firms as Harvey Fisk & Sons and 
rmilye & Co., report an active demand 


nge has for first-class securities. Business in that 
s have line, since the election, has a far more 
. values cheerful look. An immense amount of 
ts and ftrplus money is now waiting a safe in- 
ition of vestment which will be very largely in- 
y anew creased by dividends at the beginning of 
he cub the year. 

every: One of the most prominent and intel- 


t business men in New York, en- 
| Seed in the carpet trade, said to us. last 
a The that there was every prospect now 
“® Steady demand for merchandise at 
ive rates. Calculations, he 
, Could now be safely made, in the 















several departments of trade. No rev- 
olutions in business affairs were ex- 
pected—such as were feared in the near 
future, had the Free Traders been given 
the power to control our commercial and 
financial affairs. We are now, he said, 
on a rock basis where we should remain. 
That is my opinion, he said, and that of 
every business man I have chanced to 
meet since the election. 

It gives us great pleasure to note that 
at the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the National Park Bank, last Friday, 
Mr. Ebenezer K. Wright was unanimous- 
ly elected to the office of Vice-President 
in the place of Frederic A. Potts,deceased. 
Wecongratulate Mr. Wright most heartily 
as wellas the directors, stockholders and 
patrons of the bank. Mr. Wright has 
been connected with the Park Bank in 
different capacities for about thirty years. 
He has occupied the most responsible posi 
tions in the bank, having been paying 
teller for about ten years and cashier 
for nearly twelve years. It is an ex- 
ample of well-earned and well-deserved 
promotion. The stockholders, we know, 
feel now as they have for many years in 
the past, that their interests are in safe 
hands so long as Mr. Wright isat the 
helm; and, being a social, genial, pleas- 
ant and obliging gentleman, the custom- 
ers of the bank will be well pleased with 
the advancement of Mr. Wright to the 
vice- presidency. 

It has just leaked out that the Treasury 
has been robbed of new silver dollars, but 
to what extent or by whom they do not 
know. The Department has for some 
time past been moving standard silver 
dollars from the overcrowded New Or- 
leans Mint to the new silver vault in 
the Treasury court-yard at Washington. 
A few days ago, when one of the boxes 
was opened, it was found to contain No. 
6 shot, and subsequently another box 
was opened that was half full of lead, 
and still others from which small sums 
bad been taken. Close inspection of the 
bogus boxes showed that the New Or- 
leans Mint seal had been removed, the 
money abstracted anda new seal bearing 
the impress of a silver quarter put inits 
place. The Department will probably hold 
the express company that transports 
the money responsible for the losses. 

The Garfield Safe Deposit Vaults, lo-- 
cated in the Masonic Temple, corner of 
6th Ave. and 23d St. ought to be of the 
greatest convenience to up-town business 
men and residents of that vicinity, offer- 
ing, as they do, a secure piace for the 
safety of valuables of all kinds, 

The Comptroller of the currency has 
authorized the First National Bank of 
Wood River, Neb., to commence busi- 
ness with a capital of $50,000. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Beposit aceounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our offiee or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK FR ADELERIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall tebe ann Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain oy: Ireland, =)  Seaetnean, Austra- 
and West Ind: 


Issue Commercial and ravelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BETWE 7 Tae COUNTRY BCROre & AND BRIT- 

H AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 

United States Government Financia) Agents, 

England. 


7% MORTGAGES. 


We own and offer high ane mortgages, perfectly 
secured and ees 
Send for list giving full description. 


STEDMAN & KELLOGQ, 


8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 





/0 AND INVESTMENT CO., Fargo, Dak. Send 

for gentlemen’s names residing near you who 

areour stockholders or for whom we have made in- 
vestment and write them ana you will invest with us. 


12% First Lien Guaranteed MORTGAGE, BANK 


Money is loaned at ten and 
twenty per cent; but high rates 
imply correspondingly low se- 
curity, if indeed that word 
should be used at all with such. 
A lender that means to be safe 
must be content with the lowest 
current rate, 

But one may go where the 
rate is seven per cent ; or, what 
is better, send. 

Shall we send you a primer 
on lending? 


Tue Kansas City InvestmMaNT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 





9% FIRST LIEN ON FARMS. 1!2 PER 12% 
0 CENT. on Certificates of Deposit Bank 0 
Minot, Dak. Send for gentlemen’s names residing 
near you who are either customers or stock holders and 
for reasons for reasons why \ we can afford to pay such ree, 





yoo fe Cpe 


KANSAS CITY 
ID-UP Pret AND aR Si. 140,000.09. 
often Ten- Year Debentures and Fiv e-Yoar — 
anteed Real eee | Mortgages drawin ng 6 Cent 
Interest. MU Tg 8, Ane 
ROLAND R. CommLIn, Societe 
Eastern Office, 239 Sroadway. New York. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 


(E. GC. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. $2,000,000, loaned witnout 
loss. Please sena for circular, 


250 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


Real Estate Title Guarantee Company, 


4 N | 201 Montague St., 
Mutual Life a Building. Brooklyn. 


CAPITAL, $500,000, 
Examines and GUARANTEES titles to real 
estate. 

No charges for disbursements or searches. 
Money to one, on bond and mortgage at 

1-2 per cent. 
Hon. NOAH DAVIS, 
Consulting Counsel. 


THE 


GARFIELD 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


COMPANY, 
6th Avenue and 23d Street, 


(MASONIC TEMPLE), 


Beg to announce the completion of their 
Vaults for the deposit and storage of 
valuables of every description. With- 
out exception the strongest Safe De- 
posit Vaults in the world. Absolutely 
invulnerable to both fire and burglars 
Over 2,000 Small Steel Safes inside of 
main vault, which is constructed of 
chrome steel and iron. Separate fire- 
proof vaults for the storage of pictures, 
silver, trunks, etc. The most centrally 
located Deposit Vaults in New York 
City. Adjoin and connect with the Gar- 
field National Bank. Special Parlor 
for ladies, and separate coupon rooms. 
Open to visitors by cards of admission 
obtainable from the Directors or Super- 
intendent, 











CHS. wxaneete 
Counsel. 





OFFICERS: 
A. C. CHENEY, President. 
HIRAM HITCHCOCK, Vice-Pres. 
THOMAS C.SLOANE, Sec’d Vice-Pres. 
HORACE H. BROCKWAY, Treasurer, 
ALONZO E, CONOVER, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


HIRAM HITCHCOCK, 
THOS, C. SLOANE, 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, 
SAMUEL D. STYLES, 
ADOLPHO H. FI®CHER, WILLIAM B. STAFFORD, 
EDWARD HOLBROOK, JAMES F. SUTTON, 
FRANK R, LAWRENCE, * 


BENJAMIN ALTMAN, 
JAMES H. BRESLIN, 
A. C. CHENEY, 
SILAS B. DUTCHER, 





THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid in, $600,000, 


6 per cent. DEB ryt and 
FARA STEED MORTGAGE NOTES, 
UNION TRUST COMPANY. of New York, and SE- 
— ry COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for Deben- 
ure 
Chartered \872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSIONERS. 
The amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or guarantee is LIMITED BY LAW 
nsurance Companies, Banks. other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn, 
Graves & Vinton Co. Western Managers,8t,Paul,Minn, 
Interest i'aid at National Bank of the Repuiite, 


New York; Girard Life (nsurance Annuity an 
‘rust Co. , Philadelphig; Broadway National Bank, 


Boston. 
RA R E 


INVESTMENT. 


10 PER CENT. above taxes. 30shares of stock 
of this Company for sale at par, for two weeks, only 
to investors. This Cumpany is paying semi-annual 
dividends. Please write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO., 


_ 280 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


‘DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig nt years ago, 
and investments msde in Duluth now will yield as 
“reat profits as investments made in those places in 
1879-40. Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to fellow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prog- 
eaty, etc., call on or write 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P. S. —Acre al and business property a specialty 


Iowa Mortgage Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Connecticut Charter granted January, 1£86. 
Guaranteed First Mortgages, on farms only, in 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 
Certiticates of Deposit issued, drawing interest from 
date of Gopoatt to date money is drawn 
Office No. 51 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
_Send forcircular to Jeffery, O. Phelps, Jr., Sec’y 


A sovip Ques PER CENT 























annum first mort gages on Lage nde 

| Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
ational Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
a big@t Correspondence Solicited. Address 
MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ter 


“B. S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agént, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 












CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 

7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 

6 6 Ofp GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 


me and prin pal pay able in New York, Thirty- 
years’ experience vestor ever lost a dollar, or 
waited a day for his dues 

Savings Cer title ates for sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at ~~ A, ime 

Our Securities are largely held by Trustees, Guardt- 
ans, Colleges, wag toe oo Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern Stat 

For references, testimonials and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Cc., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


"1 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St., NEw yor ce 
02 S. 4th St.. PHILADELPHIA. 35 Congress Street. 


TO INVESTORS IN REAL ES- 
TATE SECURITIES. 


Ifyou are not suited in the quality or lecation of 
loans, as to margin of value, insurance, etc,, ask for 
our listof 7 per cent, loans, 

The Winfield Mortgage and Trust Co,, 

Kquitable Builaing, Boston. 


DENVER wat 
INVESTMENTS. 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients7 years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Caly 
safe conservative barga‘ns recommended, Wri 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Rex 1934 DENVER. COL, 


D. G. PEABODY & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Country Property Bought, 
Sold and Exchanged. 
State, City, County and * School Bond. 
Bought and So 
Money Invested.—S and10 per cent, Loans 
Negotiated Promptly. 
References: All the city Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


McIntosh & Mygatt, 











BANKERS. 
DENVE COLORADO 
Doa encuni Banking Business, . 
Interes:! paid on ‘Time eposits, 


In our Investment Department we have First 
vorteete pe poens cant are absolutely safe and pay 
EIG ENT, Iuterest Semi-Annu- 
ally. Al) poe Hh. taken as security is personaliy 
examined by us before making loan. [nvestment se- 
curities for non-residents a speciaity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New sore = SEGEGe, without charge. Cor- 
respoudence inv 
e refer COCHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK. Denver. Gol. 


y] YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 
Assets, High ate of interest con 
sistent » i chalcone neourtty. rask for information. 
H, E. SUMMONS, V. Pres’t. E. 5S. ORMSBY, Pres t, 
18 NASSAU 8T., NEW YORK CITY 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN KAN- 
SAS, representing a value of two and one-half-times 
the amount of Debentures, and held in trust by the 
American Loan and Trust Company, of Boston, Mass. 
for the protection of the holders of the Debentures 
Interest payable semi-annually at the office of the 
American Loan and Trust Company in Boston, Mass. 

Also? Per Cent.Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
representing not over 40 per cent. of the present value 
of the property; interest semi-annually, and remitted 
direct to the holder. Every loan is inspected by an 
agent of the Company who is also a stockholder. Also, 
agents for the purchase and sale of Bonds, Stocks, 
Commercial Paper and Real Estate. 

Send for pamphlet descriptive of the securities we 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


6%,'7% and 8% 
INTEREST TO INVESTORS, 

Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Sem!- 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 16_years’ 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
Best of references given. Write for * Our Loan Book 


free 
LEBOLD, FISHER & CO.,, 
Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


THE MERCANTILE 


Safe Deposit Co., 
EQUITABLE BUILDINC. 








The Largest, Strongest and Best 
Guarded Vaults in the world. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Ohicago. 
Established. ..............0ccceeceereeeeeeee 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 20°SH? and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION. 

PROPERTY RENTED 31°24 
remittances made promptly. 

TAXE = 9 assessments looked after and 

LOANS on First Mortgage for aterm of years 


carefully negotiated. 








Capital Subscribed - - %2,000.000 00 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 1,000,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 115,4 
Assets <« © «= *- - $4,935,945 25 
SIX PER CENT.“DEBENTURES 

Secured bytirst Mortgages held in trust by The 
American Loan and Trust Company of New York, 
and further secured by the capital and assets of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company. 


SIX PER GENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES 
5 AND 6 PER CENT. SAVINGS BONDS RUNNING 
THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


OFFICES : 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway; | PHILA. c. 4th & Ches'’t. 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St. | LONDON, ENGLAND. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to Sper cent. 
Semi-Annual luterest, Negotiatee by the W.B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and upward. 
Prompt payment of Principal and Interest Coupons 
made and remitted to lender without charge. 
BEST LOCATION INTHE UNION. Fifteen 
Years’ Experieuce, Ample Capital. Wide connec- 
tions. Kefer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


JREAL ESTATE AND LOAW AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
iNew England Building, Kansas City,Mo, 

Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphiet, 
“ Information to investors.”’ 














CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
paland interest guaranteed. 

Over 1,000,000 loaned, Six years’ Ex- 
perience. ite for Forms, Int. rmatioun 
aud Kefere ces, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CoO., 


Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dak, 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, 


Capital..... ........---. 
Surplus. bamekiahen 


LOGAN C, MURRAY, President, 
EVAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 


§ PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT. 


Western, Municipal and New England 
Water Bonds, 


Kansas Investment Oompany’s Securities, 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 

KEEPS FOR SALE 
6 Per Cent. Certified viene. and Debentures, 
6 Per Cent, and 7 Per Cent, First Mortgage 

(ans. 

and on special contract: will make investments for 
clients in First Mortgage Lowns at 

EIGHT PER CENT, 
All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the West. 
Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. For particulars, address, 
the company at SEDALIA, Mo. 
O. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


- NEW ENGLAND 
MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Authorized Capital, $300,000. 
Total Assets, $130,000. 


Offers First Mortgage Real Estate Guaranteed 
Loans. 

Also seven years six per cent. debentures, secured 
by tirst mortgages placed in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

No better securities are offered investors, as the 
mortgages securing them are based upon improved 
property worth three to four times the face of the de- 
bentures. Abundant references. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
Wy to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 

D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


T, B, SWEET, Pres. Geo, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 


Beery loan made is carefully inspected by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the Company 
who is paid asalary and not a commission. His report, 
with all the papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewec L an officer of the Company before 
loan is approved. Fifteen ponew experience; over 
$13,000,000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Colleges, 
Savings Banks, Insurance Co.’s, Trustees and individ- 








uals. ton office, 46 Congress Street,Geo. M. Stearns, 
manager Philadelphia office, 713°’ Walnut Street, 


. Manager 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 300 of the finest Farms in the State fully«e- 
scribed. A fine colored ‘‘ounty Map of Michigan 
urnished for i0cents in stamps. 

N. B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 

1EO,. W. SN t 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold street, Detroit, Mich. 


J s 
Stock Subscription. 

Subscriptions will be received at the office of Wm. 
H. McConaughy, Trustee, Des Moines, lowa, for the 
Northwestern Fire Insurance Co., an organization 
now forming—for four hundred shares of the par 
value of $100 each of the stock of said company. 
Under the laws of Iowa, the stockholders are not 
liable for a dollar more than their stock paidin. Itis 
confidently believed that this stock will pay from 
eight to twelve per cent. dividend after the first year. 
We refer to the following citizens of Des Moines, Ia. 
MARCUS YOUNKER, the Senior Member of Youn- 
ker Bros., Dry Goods. 
THOS. MITCHELL, ex-State Senator and Founder 
of Mitchellville. 

J. A. SMITH, Insurance Agent, Des Moines, Ia. 

H. J. RANSOM, Cashier of Merchants’ National 
Bank, Des Moines, Ia. 

GUs SMITH, Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 

M, H. KIRKHAM, Secretary Bankers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Insurance Co. 

GEO. W. SHOPE, Treasurer of the City of Des 
Moines, Ja. 

A. H. MILES, Druggist, Des Moines, Ia. 

Address 


WM. H. MeCONAUGHY, Troster 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 60, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $500,000. surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the —— 
ny, secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. - 
terest payable at the Chemicai National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
JAS. B. HEARTWELL. Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKS, V. Prest. C. P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 











A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Guaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 
IN APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

The usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicable to these bonds. Nearly $300,000 already 
laced with shrewd New England investors, Over 
500,000 of the entire issue ot $1,000,000 already mar- 
keted. In addition to the bonds, astock bonus is 
ziven that will yield a large profit on the investment. 
Pall particulars and local references given on ap- 
plication. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 


WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 











Capital, $250,000. 
Send for Report of Investors’ Committee, 
ust made after examining Twenty counties in 
<ansas and Nebraska where we place 7 per cent, 
Mortgages 
HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New York, 


DIVIDENDS. 
\HE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 


isth November, 1888.—At a regular meeting of 
the Board of Directors of this bank held to-da 











HAYES & COMPANY, 
Washington Building, New York. 


y, Mr. 
Ebenezer K. tin was unanimously elected Vice- 
President to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. | 


Commercial. 


SUDDEN DEATH. 


OnE of the most prominent and best 
known dry-goods commission merchants 
in this city was Mr. John H. Reed, of 
the firm of Dale, Reed & Cooley, 76 
Worth Street. His sudden death on 
Friday last deeply shocked the entire 
business community. He appeared to be 
in his usual excellent health when he 
arrived at his store the morning of his 
decease. The day previous, however, he 
complained a little of pains in his chest 
and wrist. During the forenoon, an hour 
or so before his death, he desired one of 
the office windows to be opened, saying 
that he felt oppressed and had some diffi- 
culty in breathing. He soon felt better, 
and attended to business as usual. Soon 
after twelve o’clock he left his office with 
a friend to dine at the Merchants’ Club 
restaurant on Leonard Street. They had 
reached the store of Lewis Brothers, a 
few doors away, when Mr. Reed sudden- 
ly gave a gasp and would have fallen to 
the street had not his friend seized him. 
Assistance was quickly at hand, and the 
dying man, who was then unconscious, 
was conveyed to his office. 

Willing hands rushed to his assistance, 
but he was past human aid. He never 
spoke after he fell. A physician was 
called, but he arrived too late. A crowd 
of people assembled in the street in front 
of the store as the tidings of the death 
flew, and for a time business was prac- 
tically suspended in that quarter of 
Worth Street. The suddenness of his 
death, while attending to business, was 
keenly felt in the trade in which he was 
so well known and esteemed. 

Deputy Coroner O’Meagher found that 
death resulted from cerebro-spinal men- 
ingitis, brought on, ‘undoubtedly, by an 
accident on the road a few days before. 
He granted a permit for the removal of 
the body to the Jate residence of the de- 
ceased, whither the sad tidings of his 
death had already been sent. 

Mr. Reed, it seems, had met with an 
accident on October 31st while driving a 
pair of spirited horses in Central Ave- 
nue. When nearJerome Avenue a team, 
driven by some man whose name Mr. 
Reed did not care to give, ran into his 
buggy, detaching his horses. Mr. Reed’s 
hands were entangled in the reins and he 
was dragged over the dashboard and 
thrown violently into the street, He wasa 
large man,weighing over 200 pounds, and 
the fall gave his system a severe shock, 
altho the external injuries were confined 
toa sprained wrist and a few bruises. 
He learned that the man who upset him 
was poor, and so refused to prosecute 
him. He was confined to his house at 
Kingsbridge for over a week, and re- 
turned to his business on November 7th. 

For many years Mr. Reed had been 
among the prominent dry-goods dealers 
in New York. He was noted for his in- 
tegrity, strict moral and mercantile de- 
portment, and shrewd conservative finan- 
cial views. He was a genial, pleasant 
man to meet, of broad views, and kindly 
in his intercourse with his fellow-men. 
He was born in Curtisville, Berkshire 
County, Mass., and came to New York 
when he was fifteen years of age. He 
was employed, at different times, as clerk 
with Frazer & Everett, Levi Cook & Co., 
Sands & Co., and Vincent Clark & Co., 
and was a partner in the firms of Pardee, 
Bates & Co., Bartlett, Reed & Co., L. M. 
Bates & Co., Bates, Reed & Cooley, and 
at the time of his atath was connected 
with the firm of Dale, Reed & Cooley. 

While living in Brooklyn Mr. Reed was 
a member of Plymouth Church. After 
removing to New York he connected him- 
self with Dr. Hall’s (Presbyterian) 
church. At the time of his death his res- 
idence was at Kingsbridge, 

Mr. Reed was one of the leading directors 
of the Cootinental Fire Insurance, of this 
city, and the chairman of one of its most 
important committees. He was also a 
member of the Union League Club and 
the New York Athletic Club and several 
other organizations. He leaves a widow 
with four children, two sons and two 
daughters, the oldest being about twenty- 
one and the youngest eleven. 

_ Mr. Reed had an insurance upon his 
life of $100,000, of which $25,000 was in 
the Mutual Life, $25,000 in the Equitable, 
and $25,000 in the Mutual Benefit Com- 
pany, ot Newark. He also had an en- 
gagement at the time of his death with 
insurance agents who were to place 





Mr. Frederic A. Potts. 
Vv. MUMFORD MOORE, President. 


_past week, owing to the absence 





THE business of the dry goods ma. 
has been somewhat curtailed during 


buyers and the adherence of those 
were present, to the conservatism that 
has been so noticeable in the ey 
tions of the market for the past 2 
The distributive movement, however hee < 
been active, without developing any ney 
feature in the character of the ’ 
demand for goods and dealers have re. 
plenished their stocks only as they wen. 
required to keep up the line of A8sort. 
ments, 
The revival of trade since election hes 
not been up to the anticipations of many 
tho some progress has been made in ; 
certain lines of goods and a better feg}j 
of confidence in the future has been ¢. ; 
tablished since the removal of all uncer. ; 
tainty as to political results. The in. 
clement condition of the weather has 
not been conducive to a large trade 
among retailers in many sections of the 
country, but the continued call on job- 
bers for reassortments proves the fact of 
light stocks and insures the incréage jg 
the demand for goods in the very 
near future on the wholesale market, 
Toward the latter part of the week 
there was more animation displayed jp 
the demand for fine bleached shirtings — 
and cambrics, caused by the recent break 
in prices, which acted as an incentive 
liberal operations on the part of jobber 
and the manufacturing trade, and the ab 
sorption of most of the popular makes gp 
hand. The print cloth market has shown 
more life during the week and has be 
come more active and buoyant, with 
prices firm tho without quotable change, 
Spring goods were also active, and some 
very good orders for ginghaws, sateens, 
seersuckers, chambrays, white goods and 
summer underwear and hosiery were 
placed for future delivery. The reduction 
that has lately been established in the 
freight rates of some of the transportation 
companies has tended tu improve thede 
mand that has been experienced, as Wat 
ern merchants are anticipating their t 
quirements, in order to avail themselves 4 
of the benefits tobe derived. Thereisno ~ 
particular fault to be found with the finan 
cial condition of the trade, as payments 
with few exceptions are promptly made, 
and collections are fair. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 


The demand for cotton goods was 
slightly irregular, tho a fair business was 
consummated; and it is quite probable 
that the bleached shirtings that lately 
suffered in price will recuperate very 
shortly, owing to the small stock on 
hand. Brown sheetings are in fair de 
mand,and wide sheetings and cotton 
flannels are in steady request, meager 
supply and very firm at current quote 
tions. Corset jeans, sateens, silesias and 
flat-fold cambrics continue in moderate 
demand at unchanged prices, and agents 
report a light business in most descrip 
tions of colored cottons, as denims, ticks, 
cheviots, checks, cottonades, camlets, 
stripes, plaids, etc. Agents report a fairly 
satisfactory demand for spring styles of 
dress ginghams, zephyrs, seersuckers, 
chambrays, etc., by personal selection 
and through the medium of orders; and 
the best makes are more largely sold 
ahead than at the corresponding time in 
any former year. Worsced dress fabrics 
adapted for the spring trade are meeting 
with more attention from package buy- 
ers, and some very fair orders are being 
recorded by the commission houses. For 
seasonable dress goods the demand at 
first hands continues light, and the job- 
bing trade is sluggish. 
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WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 
Woolen goods do not move with the 


snap desired, partly on account of the 
mild weather, but principally because 

the resistance to better prices that ismade 
by foreign goods on the market. The de 
mand for spring goods at first handsi# 
very light. Cloakings. Jersey cloths 
stockinets continue in moderate 

and desirable makes are steadily 
Satinets and Kentucky jeans remain qu 
and the demand for flannels and 





$25,000 more upon his life, 


by package buyers is chiefly of ah 
mouth character, but prices are st 
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,ed on all such makes as gov- 
“the market. Soft-wool dress fab- 
were only in moderate request, 
the jobbing trade in this con- 
tion Was restricted in volume, owing 
ee continued mildness of the weather. 
a fur wool hosiery and heavy 
underwear continues very moderate. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


rts of dry goods at this port 
~ ot week and since January Ist, 
1988 compare as follows with the same 


iod of last year: 












For the week. 1888. a. 
a port... $1,524,927 $1,331, 
een Se arket.... 1,260,007 1.483"155 
ine port. 113,997,708 109,438,109 

=e 113,014,297 109,683,192 


Thrown on markel.. 
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READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


We again have to thank our friends 
forthe great number of clubs they are 
| sending us with the names of new sub- 
geribers—something always particularly 
acceptable to a newspaper publisher. A 
large percentage of our old subscribers 
gre renewing their subscriptions from 
two to five years, making a saving there- 

by of from $1 to $5. 


NEW CLUB OFFER. 


We will say to our old subscribers who 
may wish to form a club of five or more 
that, to any one sending us a club of 
five new subscribers with one remittance, 
we will send an extra copy of the paper 
toany address. 

We are desirous that THE INDEPENDENT 
should have a wider field of influence the 
coming year than it has ever had in its 
histery, and we make the above exceed- 
ingly liberal offer for a limited time, 
hoping thereby to place the paper in a 
largely increased number of families. 
Tak INDEPENDENT for the coming year 
will be—if it is possible for us to make it 
su—better in every sense of the word 
than it has ever been before, and our 
readers will agree with us that that is a 
great deal to say. We have been in cor- 
respondense with the best writers in this 
country and Europe, and have secured 
from a large number of them (see list 
on page 31) promises articles to appear 
during the next year, and we are per- 
fectly sure that the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will be well satisfied with the 
results of our labors. 


CLUB RATES. 




















































DRESS Any subseriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
can save money by taking advantage of 
ds was the clubbing rates here given: 
1e88 was Each. 
srobable Two subscriptions, or two years... .$2.50 
t lately Three as or three years... 2.33 
te very Four “ or four years.... 2.12 
ock on Five ts or five years.... 2.00 
fair de- If-an old subscriber renews his own 
cotton subscription and sends us the names of 
meager | four other subscribers for one year, each 
t quota- one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
sias and own subscription for two years he will 
oderate Save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
agents years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
descrip- Sands of our readers take advantage of 
s, ticks, our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
amlets, two to five years. Others send us the 
a fairly names of three or four of their friends, 
tyles of thus extending the circulation and influ- 
uckers, ence of THE INDEPENDENT. 
ection HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
18; and Subscribers, in making up their lists of 
‘ly sold holiday presents, should by no means 
time in forget that a year’s subscription to THE 
fabrics . DEPENDENT is one of the most valuable 
‘ oliday presents that can possibly be 
neeting made, as it is a reminder of the giver 
ge buy- fifty-two times in the year. 
ee OUR FORTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
and at renigives us pleasure to announce to the 
‘ 8 of THE INDEPENDENT that our 
the job- Fortieth Birthday will occur on the 7th 


ay of December next, and upon that oc- 
Sen we should make no objection if 
AR. very present subscriber of THE INDE- 


ith the PENDENT should celebrate the event with 
of the a by sending us the name of at least one 
suse of ew subscriber, : 

_ de- CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 


PERS. 


rad Weare prepared to receive subscriptions 
i tom our readers for any other newspapers 
chub eee zines. foreign or domestic. Our 
ist, which will be sent to any address 
eet, gives the names of anumber 
the most San Ceo inent papers and maga- 
e rates at which we can sup- 













ply them, which are in all cases less than 
publisher’s rates. Rates for those not on 
the list can be obtained by writing to us. 
Schools, libraries, reading-rooms and in- 
dividuals, by subscribing through us, can 
make a handsome saving. 

If any of our subscribers will send us 
the names of such of their friends as they 
think would be interested in making the 
acquaintance of THE INDEPENDENT, we 
will take pleasure in mailing to them 
four consecutive numbers of the paper, 
free of cost hoping that a careful and 
critical examination will result to our 
mutual advantage in their becoming 
regular subscribers. 


> 
- 


INVESTMENTS. 


MESSRS STEDMAN & KELLOGG, of 8 Congress St., 
Boston, offer Mortgages. National Bank Stock and 
General Investment Stock which will net the pur- 
chaser six, seven andeight percent. They also allow 
interest on deposits in their hands held for invest- 
ment and will furnish the best of reference and other 
important information by mi mail or personally. 








HAVE you a few hours c or a few days’ spare time 
occasionally that you would like to turn into money ? 
If so, then write quickly toB. F. Johnson & Co,, o 
Richmond, Va., and they will give you inéermation 
that will prove ‘to be money in your pocket. —Ez. 


Messrs. J. ULRICH & CO. offer their Stylographic 
Pens for was 00 each, their “ Star” Pyustein Gold Pens 
for $1.50 and upwa Messrs. J. Ulrich & Co. have 
been manufacturers of pens for a longtime and make 
good ones. 





ALTMAN’S. 


Messrs. B. ALTMAN, & CO., 18th, 19th Streets and 
6th Ave., ask the attention of the lady readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT to the immense stock of goods which 
now fills their store to repletion. Specialties for 
a few days are to be found in the millinery depart- 
ment. Of course, they have in addition everything 
that can be desired by the b most capricious taste. 





e Henry F. Millers Sons Piano Co. Boston and 
. They are highly recommended L- | 
nearly all the prominent vocalists who have visite 
ay in addition to hundreds of testimonials 
au 
They will send their very interesting catalog free 
upon application. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY TO ITS SUPPORTERS. 

BRETHREN AND FRIENDS:— What will you have us 
do? Asyou know, we ee this financial i year, with 
$9, 000 in the treasury. here were, besides, $50,000 
belonging to the Swett Exigency Fund, This Fund, 
as itsname implies, isto be used only in emergen- 
cies. The best use of it, wise financiers tell us. is to 
invest it ony and hold it as security for the 3o- 
ciety’s notes when compelled to borrow. You told us, 
at Saratoga in June. to pay the missionaries prompt- 
ly. insummer as well as winter, borrowing the money 
needed for the purpose. This we had to do, from 
time to time, through the summer and into the au- 
tumn. Onthe7th of November the Society’s notes 
amounted to $100,000, to secure $3U,000 of which the 
Swett Exigency Bonds are hypothecated. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee, revarding this as the extreme 
limit of safety, decline to borrow more without your 
express orders. But the work is ceaseless. and new 
reports of it daily cali for money. On this ‘ith day 
of Novembe: ye pestees the bank debt, we owe the mis- 
sionaries $15,000 

Now, what wat you have us do? The debt is yours. 
The commission for the work were given in your 
bame. The money to pay for that work was borrowed 
on your authority. The brethren have toiled, and the 
banks have loaned, trusting to the Christian honor of 
the churches and frien’s whose agents your execu- 
tive committee and officers are. You mean that the 
work shall bedone. You know it cannot be done 
without money. You have oftenand very decidedly 
said: ** Push the work; pay the missionaries prompt- 
Iv; tell us how you stand, and we will see that you 
have the money. 

This is “how we stand.” At your direction we 
have borrowed, and now owe, $100,000 in your name. 
We have pledged money to your missionaries, of 
which $15,000 are over due, and cannot be paid till 
you send usthe money. Many new fields, in several 
~tates and Territories, ought, in faithfulness to our 
Lord, to be entered to-day. aan ne of them can be 
entered till you send us the mo! he entire work 
of the Society is in danger of Mansing still, while we 
wait to hear from you. What will you have us do? 
What will you ba 

THE OFFICERS OF THE A. H. M.S. 

BIBLE HoUSE, N, Y., Nov. 15th, 1888. 


Norn 
(iim Ake ! C, 
FURS. 


Sable and Otter Capes. 


SEALSKIN JACKETS, 
FUR TRIMMED CLOAKS. 


BOAS; MUFFS, TRIMMING FURS, 


Bear Skin Carriage Robes. 


RICH LACES, 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX. 


Tulles, Gazes, Mousselines de Soie 
and Lace Nets. 
NOVELTIES. 


Made-Up Lace Goods. 


Proadwery KH 19th ét, 




















NEW YORK. 


Ridleys’ 
Grand St., New York. 


Dress Goods. 


42-INCH CAMEL’S HAIR SIDE-BAND DRESS 
FABRICS. ALL COLORS, AT 6%. A YARD; WORTH 


25, 
eon NEYCOMB WEAVECOMBINATION, DOUBLE- 
WIDTH LL teed PLAIN AT 39%c.; FANCY, 49c. 


VEEL A 
LL-WOOL SCOTCH SUITINGS, PIN CHECKS, 
SMALL PLAIDS AND STRIPES, AT 46c. A YARD; 
WORTH 80c, 

ALL-WOOL FRENCB CaASHMERES. ALL COL- 
ORS, 37}¢c. A YARD; WOR 

waack SEBASTOPOL, ALL WOOL, 40 INCHES 

WIDE, 38c.; RTH 


3 WO 3. 
BLACK SILK WARP pEPainress, $1.12 A 
YARD; REDUCED FROM $1.50 


VELVETS 


AND 


PLUSHES. 


18-INCH SILK VELVETS. PERSIAN EFFECTS, 
ALL COMBINATIONS, THIS FALL’S IMPORTA- 
Tew 324%c. A YARD; HAVE SOLD AT $1.25 
witt's SILK MOLESKIN J aeums. 24 INCHES 
WIDE, 6¥c. A YARD; WORTH $1. 


HIGH-CLASS PATTERN 


JERSEYS. 


OVER 2,000 GARMENTS DIRECT FROM CELE- 
tg MANUFACTURERS OF BERLIN AND 


ALL PERFECT FITTING. 


HANDSOMELY ge tauED AND FINISHED, SU- 
PERB QUALITIE 


PLAIN AND TAILOR-MADE JERSEYS 


AT $1.68, $1.98 AND $%2,48, 
COST TO IMPORT FROM $2.50 TO $5. 


FANCY JERSEYS, SUCH AS SCROLL } $2.48 
BRAIDED, CORD BRAIDED, MILITA- . 
RY BRAIDED, LOOP BRAIDED, A 29 
MANY OTHER NOVEL AND ELABOR 
ATE EFFECTS 


OST TOINPORT $053 | | 3-4 
" E 
TO $9 EACH. : sy 3.98 


erties BEADED JERSEYS, $2.48, $3.48 AND 


“KID GLOVES. 


4-BUTTON “MALTA” BLACK KID GLOVES, 
\. ppd BACKS (4 STRANDS) at $1.20 A 

4-BUTTON COURVOISSIER (Gaye MARSY) 
BLACK KID GLOVES AT $2.10 A PAIR. 


Hook Gloves. 


F BRAND 5-HOOK GLOVE, 85c. PAIR. 


WO PAIR. 
NE RS . FOR ALL THAT RIP OR 
TEAR WHEN FIRST TRIED ON. 


PATENT BUTTON FASTENER, Tic. P. 


MEN’S LINED GLOVES, $', $1 25, $1. 50 UP. 
@ nw. LINES DOGSKIN AND BUCK 
x 


Our Fashion Magazine |. 


Contains 74 pages devoted to Toys, Dolls, Games, 
and other Holiday noveities (Illustrated) together 
pine Fe feast of interesting and varied matter, all 
or the 

Low price of 15 cents, 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street ; 


56 to 70 Allen St; 59 to 65 Orchard St. 


NEW YORK. 


3,000 Horse Blankets, 


TRIMMED, FROM 75c. TO $6 EACH... 
SQUARE, FROM 85c.TO $8 EACH. 


500 Red and Black Coach Blankets, 8 
Ibs., at $4.50. 
200 Do., 9 Ibs., at $5.00. 


1,000 Fawn Truck Blankets, from 5 to 
10 Ibs., from $2.25 to $7. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL ST., BET. BROADWAY AND 
CENTER ST., NEW YORK. 
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IF YOU WANT A BOX containing 150 to 200 of 
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BOYS’ AND MISSES’ FU 8-TOP ha 4 LINED, 


B. Altman & G0. 


(8th St., (9th St. and 6th Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
ARE OFFERING 


SPECIALTIES 


IN 


Millinery Department 


a great variety of Untrimmed 
Hats and Bonnets. 
AT 


$8.50, $11, and $18. 


NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 


J. H. TRUESDELL & CO. 
20 West i4th St.,N. Y. 


Here’s aline of Ladies’ Suitings, 4 inches wide, 
every thread fine wool, that the maker never dreamed 
would sell for less than $1 to $1.25. Our price is 
59c. Noroom to tell you why we can sell them at 
half. Colorings and mixtures in great variety of 
combinations. 

Another new lot of Dress Goods opened this week. 
Hundreds of Sucemness already know all about this 
last shrivel in price: 

40 inch Ladies’ Cloth, all wool, 29 cents. 

40 inch Henriettas, all om new pb - e 39cents. 

Black Henriettas, 39 ce up. 

We can help you to Ain everything in Dry Geste. 

Prompt and careful attention to mail orders. 


BLANKETS, BLANKETS, BLANKETS. 
5,000 PAIRS 


WHITE, SCARLET AND GRAY 


BLANKETS. 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES AND QUALITIES. 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


20 CANAL STREET, BET. BROADWAY AND 
CENTER STREET, NEW YORK. 


ARMSTRONG BRACE 
Elastic Suspender With- 
out Rubber. 
Combining Comfort and 
Durability. 


No Rubber used in these 
Goods. Nickel-piated Brass 
ry ah Jurnish the Elas- 


4sk your Dealer for them. 
am by mail, D pga: +} 
nm receipt et _ at the 
fotlowing L 
ql ‘y.pl n = ey, web, 
















EK “pl’nsilk web, 
F «fancy ae) ar 
ARMSTRONG MANUFACT’G CO. 
242 Canal Street, New York City. 
267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill, 
Factory, Bridgeport, Conn, 
*““THE ECLIPSE” 
THR stencil required. The * eaipse 
reproduces the natural hy 
ing so exceeding] faithful that 
AND VIEWS Por SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
Sen Ontatonee ie. 
C. T. MILLIGAN, 8 C Street, Phila., Pa. 


COPYING APPARATUS. 
in most cases “ Ecli ” circu. 
lars have been taken for ordinar 
written letters. Specimens ana 
circulars on application. 
. FELIX F. DAUS & CO., 
“STARK”? FUUNTAIN GOLD PEN 








Ove thousand copies in black. + 
698 Broadway, New York 


special pen, no special 
»)\ 
iti 





























Send for circulars. Agents wanted. Fountain Hold- 
er. fitted wih beat quality Geld Pen, Stylo, $1.00; 


Fountain, $1.50 and up. 
J sRICH & CO,, 106 Liberty St., N. ¥. 
[THE FINEST MADE...) 
THE FINEST MADE 


'COLBURN’S | 


PHILADELPHIA 





MUSTARD 


KING OF CONDIME ENTS 








TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 


s 
Slat” Case an Cabin , Chases, Stands, eto 
—— co. EY BO ox ‘" clTs. 
Engravers’ TURKEY. BOX oD. Machinests 


*"Ceat ear VUE wae Pe aur Ts “te WwW. YY, 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a 
card,the name and address to which he 








would like the paper sent, 


EAMES Ee SR IOS 
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Jusurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH A 
CHROMO. 


THE Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associ- 
ation of New York has made a proposi- 
tion to the members of the Board of 
Trade and the citizens of Lincoln, Neb., 
offering its certificate of insurance to 
any person paying therefor the same 
premium rates charged by the New 
York Life Insurance Company. One-half 
of this premium is to be paid over to the 
Mutual Reserve Fund, the other half is to 
be used in the erection of a building for 
the use of the Board of Trade, which is to 
issue certificates of stock to the persons 
insured. The circular states that if a 
million dollars of insurance is secured, 
the Board of Trade Building Association 
expects out of the premiums paid over to 
it to erect a building costing not less 
than one hundred thousand dollars. The 
circular also states: 

‘The assured, in addition to saving one- 
half the premiums, or a fifty per cent. divi- 
dend annually, as compared with the old- 
line companies’ rates for ordinary life 
policies, will receive an additional dividend 
by reason of the interest accumulations on 
both accounts in bank, also the benefit 
from lapses, bonus on location, and increase 
in the value of the reality. 

“The one-half premium saved, together 
with the combined accretions, 1t is estima- 
ted will enhance the value of the stock in 
five years so as toequal the entire premiums 
paid during that period. And the income 
from the stock thereafter should provide 
for the future cost of the insurance, thereby 
securing the equivalent of a paid-up policy 
in five years.” 

The table of premium rates states the 
cost of insurance for each thousand dol- 
lars at the age of 25 to be $19.89; at the 
age of 30, $22.70; at the age of 35, $26.38. 
If the citizens of Lincoln, Neb., want a 
Board of Trade Building—in which case 
we hope they will be successful in getting 
one—they certainly cannot afford to erect 
it on such an insecure foundation as the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 
affords. If they wish to secure life insur- 
ance, there are a number of agents at 
Lincoln of regular old-line companies 
who will insure their lives at much less 
rates than the Mutual Reserve Fund pro- 
poses to charge under this arrangement 
of theirs, but with this difference: that, 
while the Mutual Reserve Fund—as has 
been repeatedly pointed out in our col- 
umns—is unworthy of public confidence 
or of public support, any of the regular 
life companies represented by agents at 
Lincoln, Neb., have a large surplus and 
are sure to pay all policies issued by them 
in full. Tnere is no prospect that the 
Mutual Reserve Fund will outlive the 
majority of persons to whom it has al- 
ready granted certificates. The indica- 
tions ail point to its early decease; and 
one of the indications pointing toits early 
decease is, its readiness to go into this 
Board of Trade Building Association 
scheme. It seems to be grasping at any 
and every straw to secure ‘‘ new blood,” 
hoping thereby to prolong its life and 
postpone the evil day which is so sure- 
ly coming. Its statements cannot be 
relied upon, For instance, it states in the 
quoted matter above that theinsured will 
receive the benefit from lapses, etc., but 
it stamps on every certificate issued un- 
der this Board of Trade scheme the fol- 
lowing: 

“The provisions, requirements and bene- 
fits set forth in this policy are modified and 
the terms thereof altered, by excluding 
therefrom all provisions and requirements 
for and benefits of contribution to reserve 
oremergency fund under this policy and 
distribution thereof.” 

The only benefit accruing from lapses 
in this assessment concern is the twenty- 
five per cent. of assessments credited to 
the ‘‘ reserve or emergency fund”—but 
under the above provision stamped upon 
each certificate granted under this Board 
of Trade scheme this benefit is expressly 
reserved. 

The circular referred to states that the 
Mutual Reserve has a cash surplus emer- 
gency fund of $1,750,000. In reply 
to this it is only necessary to 
call the attention of the citizens 





of Lincoln to the fact that on December 
81st, 1887, the date of the last report to 
the State Department, its total cash in- 
vested assets amounted to $1,472.200.49, 
and from this should be deducted the 
amount of its liabilities for unpaid 
‘‘claims on death losses’”’ which amounted 
to $439,694, thus leaving the cash assets 
only $1,032,506.49. It owed on the 31st 
of December, 1887, for death losses, one- 
third as much as it paid for similar 
claims during the entire year. It hasa 
chronic tendency to defer payments 
on claims, to compromise claims, 
and to refuse payment altogether. 
It has become known as the “ Great 
Repudiator.” During the year 1887 certifi- 
cate-holders having so-called insurance 
tu the amount of $28,944,250, allowed 
their certificates to lapse. This gives a 
little inkling of the feeling which has been 
aroused among the certificate-holders of 
the Association in regard to their liabil- 
ity and responsibility. What the citizens 
of Lincoln should do if they wish 
to build a Board of Trade Building, 
would be to pay the same amount into the 
Board of Trade Building Association 
that they would pay to the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund, taking double the amount of 
stock in the Trade Building and no 
insurance in the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association. Thestock in the Board 
of Trade Building will no doubt be profit- 
able. The insurance in the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life Association will no doubt 
be valueless. Associations similar in 
many respects to the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association arefailing by the 
score. Since January ist, 1883, no less 
than 108 of the assessment associations 
which then reported to the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New York have 
ceased to do business—they have failed. 
In the five years previous to January Ist, 
1888, we have a record of nearly 750 of 
similar associations as having failed 
throughout the country. Siuce January 
ist, 1888, large numbers of these associa- 
tions—some of them very prominent ones 
—have failed. All of them must fail, in- 
cluding the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association. As we have repeatedly 
shown in these columns, no association 
conducted upon the same plan and upon 
the same principle as the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association, can succeed. They 
must fail. There is no hope for them. 
Any man who knows anything about in- 
surance by simply taking the seven years’ 
record of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association and following it down from 
year to year, noting their Jarge increase 
in assessments and their large increase in 
death rate can read the handwriting on 
the wallas plainly as we can. We say 
once more to the citizens of Lincoln, ‘‘do 
not go into this Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association scheme expecting to get 
reliable Life Insurance, but subscribe for 
all the stock of the Board of Trade Build- 
ing you can afford.” 
iis. eS 
THE REBATE COMMITTEE’S RE- 
PORT. 

THE Committee appointed last summer 
to formulate and present some plan for 
the suppression of the rebate evil in life 
insurance, have presented the following 
memorandum of agreement, to take effect 
April Ist next: 

1, That it will forbid each and every 
person in any mauner employed or inter- 
ested, whether constantly or occasionally, 
in procuring business for it in the United 
States, to make any rebate or concession on, 
or reduction of, the published rates of pre- 
miums charged by the company for any 
policy at the age of the assured at the near- 
est birthday to the actual issue thereof, 
whether by dividing or throwing off com- 
missions, or by any other reduction thereof, 
or by giving any valuable thing, or render- 
ing any service to persons paying such pre- 
miums, or in any other manner whatsoever, 
and whether directly or indirectly, and that 
it will not itself make or allow to be mae, 
any such rebate or concession or reduction, 
in any manner, or by any person whatso- 
ever. 

“2. That the companies party to this 
agreement shall, at the convention adopting 
the same, and at stated times thereafter to 
be fixed by them, appoint a committee of 
° members, to be known as the rebate 
trial committee, for the purpose of trying 


and deciding charges involving auy offense 
against the first article hereof; such com- 
mittee to adopt uniform rules of procedure 
for the trial of such cases, to be published and 
furnished to each company, and the finding 
of such committee to be final and binding 
on all the parties to any such trial until 
set aside upon rehearing had under such 
rules. 

“3. That each company agreeing hereto 
will always keep on deposit with the chair 
manuof the trial committee the sum of 
$5,000 for the payment of such fines as it 
may find itself obligated to pay under the 
terms of this agreement, or as may be im- 
posed upon it by the finding of the trial 
committee. 

“*4. That upon proof satisfactory to the 
ofticers of the company, that any person has 
been guilty in any manner of the offense 
stated in the first article hereof, the said 
company will thereupon either discharge 
such person from its employment at once, 
aud will refuse to receive application from, 
or issue policies through, the solicitation or 
intervention of such person, directly or in- 
directly, at any time thereafter; or, in lieu 
thereof, will pay to the chairman of the 
trial committee the sum of $500. 

**5. That in case the foregoing offense be 
charged against any person by whose agen- 
cy, solicitation and intervention, direct or 
indirect, a company has received an appli- 
cation upon which a policy has been issued, 
and its officers shall not have found the 
same proven to their satisfaction, and the 
person or persons making such charge shall 
continue to insist upon its truth, the mat- 
ter shall then be referred for trial and de- 
cision to said trial committee. and in case 
such trial committee find such charge 
proven toits satisfaction, and shail certify 
such finding to the company interested, 
such company will thereupon and at once 
take the action provided for in article 4 of 
this agreement, or in lieu thereof shall au- 
thorize the chairman of the trial committee 
to appropriate from the amount deposited 
with him, to its credit. the sum of 3500. 

‘*6. Each member of the trial eommittee 
shall be allowed the sum of $.,. for his 
services in the trial of each case, to be paid 
out of the separate fund created by the 
fines imposed in accordance with this agree- 
ment; and in case the fines so imposed be 
insufficient to pay such compensation, the 
same shall be assessed upon the deposits 
from the party to the trial-in the hands of 
said committee until the fine imposed shall 
have been paid. 

“7, That no company party hereto will 
allow to any person found guilty of the 
foregoing offense any commission on any 
such policy or any compensation therefor, 
of whatever name or nature, directly or in- 
directly. 

**8. That no company party hereto will 
employ in any capacity, directly or indi- 
rectly, any person dismissed from the serv- 
ice of any other company under this agree- 
ment. 

"9. Every act by any company, or by the 
trial committee, done under this agreement, 
shall be notified to each company party 
hereto; and each such company shall noti- 
fy the same to each agent, solicitor, can- 
vasser, broker or other person in any wise 
interested in procuring business for such 
company.” 

It is certainly out of no lack of good 
will toward the success of the anti-rebate 
movement that we criticise this as utterly 
inadequate. Between the little compa- 
nies and the large ones which are alleged 
to be the chief or only offenders, and are 
naturally likely to offend most if they do 
so at all, a uniform deposit of $5,000 is a 
matter destitute of proper proportion. 


There will be, as always in matters of this | 


nature, a difficulty of proof, and there 
will be an exceedingly great difficulty, in 
case the plan is seriously undertaken, in 
agreeing upon the composition of the trial 
committee. The difficulties otherwise, 
in carrying out the plan after reading the 
initial agreement upon it, will be im- 
mense. 

What, then, would we propose in lieu of 
this? In the shape of a definite agree- 
ment, nothing at all. A critic is not 
bound to be able to produce a better arti- 
cle of the same nature as the thing criti- 
cised. The only value of any law is in its 
expressing a public sentiment, and that 
must be a majority sentiment in order to 
have any power of sustaining. As to 
even the best and most needful laws, it is 
unquestionable that they do have a large 
majority behind them, and yet they suc- 
ceed imperfectly in compelling the mi- 
nority for whose restraint they are re- 
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row field of life insurance, ag ress 
the number of companies and per 
engagedin it; they are not hampereq 
criminal tendencies; they do not 


they choose. To appeal to legislatures ty 
compel them to be virtuous in respect to 
rebate, or to try to restrain one 
by penalties to be erforced under the 
slight cohesion of a voluntary agreem 
seem to us equally futile if not 
unworthy of much respect. Is it ques, 
tioned or questionable that com. 
panies which choose to do business 
properly can do so? The disposition 
and determination are the thing. The 
analogy from the method society finds it- 
self forced to adopt with respect to the 
criminal classes does not apply; ag was 
suggested above, for society must restrain 
men from criminal acts, however much 
they may desire to commit such, andif it 
only succeeds as to actions its purpose of 
self-defense is accomplished. But when 
we come upon a higher level and deal 
with men of character, force and repnta. 
tion, whose ability in their own field jg 
very far beyond the competency of the 
public in general to instruct them, the 
conditions change. Nobody pretends 
that rebate has anything really criminal 
in it; it is not violence, or theft, or exact. 
ly cheating, or even an unmistakable 
false pretense. If THE INDEPENDENT 
chooses to deal with certain subscribers 
or advertisers ona specially easy basis, 
even to giving them outright that for 
which others pay, that is its own af. 
fair, at least so far as not being a sin 
against society: no statute can touch it, 
but it may be an offense against good bus- 
iness policy, and one which the business 
public can punish if it chooses, 
Similarly rebate is folly rather than 
crime. The business public could 
deal with it most effectively, but every 
man wants the rebate himself if he can 
get it, and wants a little larger than the. 
rest get. Thus the statutory fence which 
the majority secretly do not respect or 
which they wish were not there is ta- 
tain to be jumped over or crawled - 


gent public discriminate against the com- 
panies which practice rebate. Easily 
said—and, like other moral precepts, 
highly etfective if carried out—but the 
trouble is that the discerning and intelli- 
gent public, or, at least, the insuring 
public, are attracted by rebate, and dis 
criminate for instead of against it. 

What, then, is the conclusion—that the 
evil cannot be combated and must be 
perpetual? No—for the same question 
could be put as to all evil. 

Thus we think; but infallibility does 
not reside in this office and we simply 
wish to be proved mistakan. 
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1851. 


THE 1888. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


87 Years of Successful Experience 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled # 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Kaamine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-Prest 
JOHN A. HBA}.1, Seeretaru. 








SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 

GEBIIED ccscens oe sas Rie SERS ne 

Reserve for reinsurance,and-all other claims. iat 
Surplus over all Liabilities ....  .«---» -/ “" 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1888....-. i 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, - 


BINDERS 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. — 
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THE INDEPENDENT. (1513) 25 
ATLANTIC LARGEST! BEST! 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. en 


Naw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 18988, 


he Trustees, én Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
submit the following Statement of tts affairs 
on the Sist of December, 1887. 
on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





nary, 1887, to $list December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, WET. cocccccccccccccccccesescoosce 1 __1417,600 18 18 
Total Marine Premium, .........0000e08 “$5,060,569 22 2 
marked off from Ist January, 
4967 to Bist December, 1887................ $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 


EXPCDSCS.....--+seeeeerceeee 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 
Sed States and ate of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 
foans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 
peal Estate and Claims due the Company 


$8,622,565 00 
1,559,100 00 


qatimated At .....ceceeecesececeeeseeeeses 474,439 86 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
(ash in Bank.......sssssecorecseceeeceseeees 218,192 40 

AMOUNLE.....ccccccescccccerecee coccscccoces $12,237,283 36 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sev- 
enth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

Adividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
gued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY. 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL 
JAMES Low. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. ST CHAR LESD. LEVERICH, 
ae i. *FIELD, JOH RIKER, 

LOW. GEORGE BLISS, 


ND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, AAS C BELL 


HORACE GRAY, EDW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIO IRA BURSLEY. 

HAND. A ES A . WLETT, 


. A. ND, J 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORG MACY, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, PAWRENGI TURNURE. 
OHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President, 


A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 

: In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
> keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 











GEO. H. BURFORD President. 


O.P. FRALEION, Secreta: 
WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
WwM.T T. STANDEN, Aetuary 
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TEN DAYS’ GRA 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


The most liberal and equitable soutien consistent 
recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, gutring to Tepresens e Com- 
pany. are invited te add “3 FFNEY, Super. 
Utendent of Agencies. at oe Othee, 





J. ™M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B, PIERCE, Secretary. 





Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Assets Over . . 


. $118,000,000 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 





IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 





Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 


The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 


Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 


geagC«=tCti‘ e 

1855 - - 

jee ete 

ee 
ae 
Jan.1.1886 - - 
+ oe 
“« 79888 « - 


‘ $97,490.34 
. 2,850,077.56 
i 12,235,407.86 
. 72,446,970.06 
- 103,876,178.51 
-  108,908,967,51 
-  114,181,963.24 
-  118,806,851.88 





Insure Your Lifeas You Insure Your Property, 


Each year by tnelf, bat yy — the right to renew the — peo - long as you live, by payments adjusted to 


cover the cost of the risk durin 


each term selected and 
term policy in the Provident Savings Life Assurance 
economical and fatrest system of life insurance attainabl 


Rect oucan do this b taking a renewable 
Boctety, i20 Broadway, New York. The safest, most 


Among all life insurance companies the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of assets to liabilities 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
CHARLE: 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


S E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 
Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 





STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


aA. G. BULLOCK, President. 

i ia dteadineononee concathel 84, 08,169 6 
24,125 O 
BSUBRPLOG.......000 cocccccccccccoce pee 044 66 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
~—nenee by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 

“NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 

°c. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Ag’t. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New Yo 


cal H CAPRERE. Statement te 398 1888. 


_ . 3 eeeegpeee 11 oie b 


BRIN ce. ocociviceticcacestnceed ae 50 


Potiey-heltive ¢ - this Commons have Sperensed Protec- 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice-Presit 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. © 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENS. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 
EPOCH ite 2222222222725 191 88:383 78 
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ROWE. Asst. See. 





’ isely the 
sas premium heretofore charged for whole Life | Pol- 
icles. These petites etietpete in the Annua) distri- 
bution of s jus, a 
setts non-fo: elture law of 

Cash surrender ene paid-up insurance values 
dorsed on every 

P lets Manalory of the yew » Peatuse wey Ue 
penmntets expla at Company’: 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE ‘BOSTON, 
BINDERS 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental } Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon e 

Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 
Reserve. ample foraliciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Not BUPPING.......00.-ccccccccceses 920,997 61 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,575,623 03 








This company ducts its busi under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT. President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 





























WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JEORGE BLISS LEX. E. OR 

IRAM BARNEY JNO. L. RIKE 

ENRY C. BOWEN JOHN H. REED, 
SHARLES. H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 

=. W. CORLIES . M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. H. SW: 
8. B. CHITTENDEN HENRY F. SPAULDING 
soiree Ras” LawhinCk TORNU 

R 
AURELIUS B. HULL, TARO ODORE F. VAIL, * 
J. D. VERMIL 
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WM. H. He BUT, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, 
WM. G. LO 


JACOB WENDELL, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep't. 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom vermanent emvioyment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. ‘ 

H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
HL. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
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EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888 





Assets.........- 
Liabilities, 4 
per cent.... 


$84,378,904 


66,274,650 





Surplus........ $18,104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 188%7—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19, 1 15,7 75. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 





ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR, 
ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 





H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vicg-PREs’t, 
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Old and Young. 


AN AUCTION. 





RY JULIE M. LIPPMAN. 





AH, see the red sign waving from every 
tree-top near! 

D’you s’ pose it can be some one is holding 
auction here? 

I hear the Wind’s voice calling. What do 
you think he says? 

* Ho! who will hid the highest for—going! 
—sunny days? 


‘*How much will some one give me for 
these sweet song-birds now? 

They’re going! going! going! 
south? A shame, I vow! 

And these soft skies all cloudless—how 
much will some one bid? 

One doesn’t know how precious they are 
until they’re hid. 


What 


‘Be quick! I canyot linger; my leaf- 
flags disappear. 

Ho, every one! Attention! I’m Wind, the 
auctioneer. 

Look, North! If you don’t venture you'll 
soon be left alone. 

It’s going! going! going!—the pleasant 
autumn—Gone! 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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TONY’S LONG VACATION. 





BY EMILY F. WHEELER, 





WHEN Antony Field died every one in 
Millford who knew them wondered what 
would become of his family. For his 
pretty wee house was mortgaged and the 
little he had saved from his salary had 
been lost in the great Megarry failure of 
a month before; indeed, it was largely 
that loss which had caused his death. The 
Fields had always lived in a nice way and 
gone with nice people, thoof course not 
with the regular society ones. Tony, the 
elder daughter,was as bright and sweet a 
girl as one could ask to see, but always deli- 
cate, and Grace, the younger, was a great 
invalid, with a spinal trouble which was 
like to keep her always bed-ridden. Mrs. 
Field was one of the clinging kind, gentle 
and loving; but not good for planning or 
working much. Of course, then, the bur- 
den would fall on Tony; and this was 
twenty years agoand Miullford a small 
town, so that the field of action was 
limited. 

‘**What she can do to support two in- 
valids is more than I know,” the next 
neig hbor said, talking it over in a femi- 
nine conclave. ‘*‘She’s none too strong 
herseif—an’ she can’t teach or clerk— 
and she couldn't earn enough in a fac- 
tory to get on with. I guess she’ll have to 
take in sewing—tho whether she knows 
enough—and it’s a poor make-shift if you 
don’t know your trade. But there don’t 
seem anything else to do,” 

Which was, apparently, Tony’s own 
judgment; for the next people heard was 
that the house would be sold under the 
mortgage, and that the Fields would take 
rooms over a store and Tony would take 
im what plain sewing she could get. It 
would have to be very plain at first, she 
knew so little; but she hoped, after a 
while, to manage regular dressmaking. 

People were sorry for the little family 
thrown so suddenly from their pretty, 
rose-embowered house to the forlornness 
of rooms overa grocery with an outlook 
over an alley. But sympathy did not pre- 
vent Mrs. Graham from getting a good 
bargain in Tony’s piano-—the pretty up- 
right her father had given her her last 
birthday, and which had to be sold for 
present necessities. Tony felt as tho all 
her youth and happiness went with that 
piano, and she put her head down on it 
for a good cry the night before it was 
taken away. And then her mother’s 
voice called—Grace wanted a drink—and 
Tony put otf the luxury of wo toa more 
convenient season which never came; 
for her eyes were none too strong and 
she could run no risks. 

And sympathy did not prevent people 
from wanting Tony, as a beginner, to work 
cheap. But she was content with humble 
gains at first, and she toiled hard for every 
penny. She had her trade to learn and a 
great fear of spoiling things and losing 


mother managed the light housekeeping 
and helped on buttonboles, and the inva- 
lid lay on her pillows and looked out over 
the alley, and—when her back was not 
too bad—made droll remarks on the peo- 
ple and things shesawthere. It was hard 
lines that first year, and the confinement 
wore on Tony. But they settled into a 
sort of content, and when she heard the 
minister, Thanksgiving, read: ‘* Thou 
hast delivered my soul from death, mine 
eyes from tears and my feet from falling,” 
she took itall to herself. ‘* For it’s a 
fact,” she gayly told a neighbor that after- 
noon while she fitted a wrapper on her, 
**T’ve had no time to cry.” 

** You’re getting on real well, ain’t 
you?” the neighbor said; *‘ I never thought 
you’d get to be so much of a dressmaker, 
Tony.” 

‘* Well, I have about all I can do,” 
Tony answered, from the floor where she 
was kneeling to adjust the train. ‘If 1 
could be paid for it, as Madam Burnham 
is, I'd get on splendidly; but, of course, 
a beginner must work cheap. I mean to 
be up to Madam Burnham some day, 
prices and all, and have my vacation as 
she does—a whole fortnight in August.” 
‘*T hope you will, Tony; indeed, I hope 
you will,” the neighbor said, heartily; and 
to her husband that night she said, ‘‘ She 
has got a spirit! Such a frail little thing 
as she looks and working almost night 
and day they say, and yet just as cheer- 
ful! And to think that the Megarrys 
are sailing round Europe en the money 
he swindled out of the Fields and people 
like them! They say Lucy Megarry is 
going to marry a French count or some- 
thing.” 

‘*She may come down to dressmaking 
herself, if she does,” her husband said, 
dryly; and Mrs. Jones relieved her feel- 
ings by a fervent, ‘* I hope so.” 

So the years went by--one—two of 
them. There was a little sign outside 
the door now, and busy times Tony had 
a girl in to help and they were, as she 
always declared with her cheery, tired 
laugh, ‘‘doing splendidly.” She would 
have hked a vacation that third summer; 
she had hardly had a day off in all the 
years, and it was very, very hot. But 
her nimble fingers and clear head, her 
knack of making new gowns from old 
and ‘‘ getting along” with short patterns 
and saving her customer’s pockets by her 
bills had won her now a large following, 
and she could not afford to turn away 
work. The slack time she hoped for did 
not come, for just as it seemed there, 
Mrs. Judge Parker came with her daugh- 
ter’s housekeeping outfit. ‘I thought it 
would be a real charity to her,” she said 
to the Judge. ‘‘ Of course she can’t afford 
to be idle, and as it’s a slack time she will 
do it cheap.” 

‘*Is it charity or thrift?’ the Judge 
asked. ‘‘ Mind, wife, if she does it too 
cheap, that you offer her more.” 

But Mrs. Parker did not. Tony knew 
her own business, she said, and it spoiled 
work-people to overpay. She satisfied 
her conscience by showing the lovely 
hem-stitching and _ initialing to her 
friends, and telling them how cheap Tony 
had done it. That was giving her a 
chance todo more—at the same rates. 

But, in truth, Tony bad enjoyed the 
work, ‘‘It was such a rest from the 
everlasting planning and contriving,” she 
told a customer, ‘‘ and such a pleasure to 
handle the things—cambrics as soft as 
silk and with such lovely lace and em- 
broideries, and linen heavy as a board 
and lustrous as satin. I called that fort- 
night my vacation, for Id really meant 
to have one this year if that work had 
not come in.” 

*“You need one, Miss Field,” her : cus- 
tomer said. ‘You look all fagged out; 
you'll break down first you know, and 
have to take one.” 

‘*T’ve been up nights a good deal late- 
ly,” Tony answered, simply. ‘‘Sister’s 
been worse. Sometimes I’m afraid we 
can’t keep her much longer. This place 
is so hard for her. She wearies so for a 
spot of grass and trees to look out on 
when suinmer comes. We can just see 
the top of one elm—there—over the alley 
fence, and I don’t know what she would 





custom before her eyes, The delicate 


in it, and the boughs waving against the 
blue. It’s a wonderful comfort.” 

The customer did not say what she 
thought—that it would be a mercy if 
helpless, suffering Grace could die. In- 
stead she asked: ‘*Will she not be better 
when cooler weather comes?” 

‘*‘Oh, I hope so. I’ve a plan next year 
to get away—to buy a house. It came to 
me over May Parker’s work.” 

But she did not say why the bride’s 
outfit made her plan for a home of her 
own. Only her mother knew the little 
story; how, hardly two months before her 
father’s death she had had a lover’s quarrel 
with Ned Rimmon, and he had gone off in 
a pique and never come back. He was 
a young theolog, a nice young fellow 
every one thought, with somewhat fop- 
pish ways and an oratorical gift. “Green 
wood, green wvod,” Judge Parker had 
said after his first sermon; *‘ it will shrink 
a good deal in the drying.” But Tony 
admired bim and believed in him; and 
tho she had assured herself over and 
over that it was just as well he never 
came back, for she couldn’t have married 
him of course, that didn’t binder her heart 
from aching over the lost home. It was 
all over now. She had heard of his mar- 
riage the day May Parker’s work came. 
and May never knew the sweet and bitter 
memories stitched into her pillow-ships 
and table-cloths. She had hoped that at 
least he would come back some day and 
matters be set right between them. Now 
it was as if he were dead and no word to 
comfort her. 

But from regret new resolution was 
born. She would have a home of her 
own, she would take one of those cottages 
Judge Parker was building out in the 
‘** addition;” cottages to be paid for from 
the rent. She had her customers now; 
they would come out to her if she made 
it worth their while, and then her mother 
could have a garden and Grace something 
pleasant to look at. 

‘* You’d much better borrow the money 
on a mortgage,” the old Doctor said when 
she consulted him. ‘‘ Judge Parker asks 
a third more for those cottages than they’re 
worth; has to get his profit out of that 
way of paying for them.” 

Tony shook her head. ‘I’ve got just 
forty dollars saved,” she said. ‘‘ This is 
the only way I can ever get a home. It 
will be hard work; butif Lhave my health 
I think I can do it.” 

‘*Tt’s a heavy load,” the Doctor said. 
looking down at the little slender figure: 
‘*but we'll all wish you success, Tony; and 
Tl get the best terms I can for you from 
the Judge.” 

‘** You are a good friend, Doctor,” Tony 
said, the rare tears coming into her eyes. 
‘*T don’t know what we should ever have 
done without our friends all these years.” 

Dr. Grey took the little hand she put 
out and held it silently an instant. Then 
he said: ‘*Do you know, Tony, I think 
you’re about the bravest woman in Mill- 
ford, and 1m prouder to be your friend 
than to be Judge Parker’s.” 

The Judge gave easy terms, and said 
nothing about the charity of it, and pres- 
ently Tony had her family in one of a 
dozen new cottages, all just alike, exch 
with one tree and a little grass in front 
and a narrow garden back. It was a 
great advance. The invalid’s room over- 
looked that garden, which, presently, un- 
der her mother’s care, blossomed like the 
rose; and they were all so happy that 
Tony never minded the nights of stitch- 
ing and the lost vacations; for, of course, 
none were to be thought of now till the 
house was paid for. 

‘Then I'm going to have a long one,” 
Tony declared; ‘‘a whole month, and go 
away somewhere, round the Lakes, per- 
haps, as Madam Burnham did last year. 
I’ve wanted that trip ever since I was 
a little girl, and I’m going to have a 
regular Thanksgivng vacation when the 
home is really ours.” 

Poor Tony ! six months before that her 
sister slipped from her arms into a world 
where pain and sleeplessness were all un- 
known. People thought it a great relief; 
they were almost tried with the little 
dressmaker mourning so. They did not 
know that the ‘‘ burden” was the spring of 





do but for that. She watches the birds 


her she had toiled all these years and 
just as they were ready to take 
easy, she must be taken. Tony 
listlessly all that summer, 
have been glad, sometimes, to drop it lj. 
but there were the funeral bills and the 
last of the mortgage, and a dressmaker 
must not offend customers by refusing to 
work. She knew her trade NOW, and she 
could carry it on without much thinkin. 
but that only gave her the more chance 
to remember other things. Butshe had no 
heart for the vacation they all urged her 
totake. Her mother was tuo feeble to go 
with her, and how could she, now, leave 
her alone? 

She paid the last dollar on the house 
two days before Thanksgiving, and 
brought home the deed and a fat Chicken 
from the market together. “If I knew 
of any one more forlorn than we are,” she 
said to her mother, *‘ I’d ask him to dip. 
ner with us. But we’re going to keep the 
day, Mother—and go to church—and Ti 
not sew a stitch from morning till night,” 

To this had the long promised vacation 
dwindled. 

Her mother looked up at her as she 
stood untying her bonnet, and suddenly 
it came over her that Tony's youth wag 
gone. Here was a middle aged woman, 
pale and faded and »sad-eyed, instead of 
her bright young daughter. 

‘* Tony,” she said, a touch of pleading 
in her voice, ** I hope you'll give up night. 
work now. There’s no need, and—and 
I’m afraid you'll break down.” 

‘*Yes, Mother,” Tony said, listlessly, 
‘*T promised Grace I would after the 
mortgage was paid. I think it’s about 
time myself. Idon’t feel as young asI 
used to.” 

“You've been a good girl, Tony,” her 
mother said, wistfully. ‘I’ve a great 
deal to be thankful for in having you, 
The Lord’ll make it all up to you some 
day!” 

Tony bent down and_ kissed her, 
** Why, l’'ve only done my duty, Mother,” 
she said, simply. ‘* Any one would have 
done the same.” 

‘*There’s a difference in the way people 
do their duty,” Mrs. Field said. ‘* You've 
never made a burden of it or of us.” 

Tony went to church in her mourning 
and tried to count up her blessings in the 
long prayer; but she only got her eyes 80 
full of tears that she couldn’t find the 
hymn afterward. TLen some one the 
usher had put in the pew beside her just 
as she kneeled, offered his, and as she 
took it she saw that he was in mourning, 
too. His hat had a widower’s band, and 
there was a pale little girl in black with 
him. Here were their Thanksgiving 
guests, she thought suddenly; and then he 
began singing, and as she looked up she 
saw it was the Rev. Edward Rimmon. 
He walked home with her after church, 
the little girl—she was lame and very del- 

icate looking—holding bis hand. He had 
heard of her sister’s death and he was 
gentle and sympathetic. He bad lost his 
wife only four months before, he told 
her. Ithad been the greater shock since 
she was the stronger of the two, For 
himself he had been somewhat of an it- 
valid for the last few years. He had had 
to give up preaching on account of his 
throat. He had takena book agency now 
and had come back to Millford to find 


he needed some one to take care of him— 
as well as his little girl. 

Of course Tony asked him in to see her 
mother, and, of course, he stayed to din- 
ner and most of the afternoon. Mrs. 
Field had made a fire in the parlor 2 
honor of the dav, and while she “ moth- 
ered” the poor little girl in the kitchen, 
Tony talked of eld times with her old 
lover and felt herself grow strangely 
young and happy as the hours slipped 
away. 

The little girl was left with them—Mr. 
Rimmon so much wished it, and be 
fore the new year every one knew 
how it would end. But somehow no one 
felt like congratulating Tony. There was 
a general feeling that the Rev. Edward 
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home for his little gir] while he traveled. ; 
He looked, as widowers often do, as if 
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‘Orked | fony’s pretty home. ‘*‘ And why she 
would iff marry him,” one indignant gos- 
it all; Ed tered, ‘‘ passes comprehension. 
nd the she’s just got free of one great bur- 
Maker 1 t needs take another. 
’ jen and she must ne ake a 
Ing to there is sucha thing as being too good 
id She ip this world.” 
aking; «Well, I do hope one thing,” said an- 
hance other, “that if she takes him, she’ll give 
‘ad no Ifa little rest and pleasure to begin 
od her with; for she'll have no chance afterward, 
 t0 go pm sure. Here she’s stitched and stitched 
leave sigh on to eleven years and no vacation 
h jospeak of in allthattime. She ought 
~ to have a good long wedding-trip.” 
» and That was precisely Tony’sidea, At last 
icken she would have her vacation. Perhaps 
knew these years of waiting would only make 
? she ‘ore sweet that honeymoon when, like 
: din. other brides, she would leave care and 
°P the work behind and enter her Eden through 
id Til the gate of new surroundings and new 
ght,” res. Tony did not need her friends’ 
‘ation compassion. She was happy in the sweet 
serenity of a generous nature. She had 
5 the " taken the Rev. Edward and his sickly 
denly child into her heart, asking only their 
Pht: Jove in return for what she could do for 
me thm. And she sewed all manner of 
of tender fancies into the pretty gray gown 
; in which she was to be married and go 
ading outon her long vacation. It should be 
ght. on the Lakes—that was already settled. 
“i Shewas a very happy bride that June 
morning, despite her thirty-four years 
easly, and her faded eyesand hair: happier than 
r the many a younger sister in her satin and 
bens Jace. And when, after the ceremony, her 
ha ther went up-stairs for the old shoe 
ii bat must be thrown after them, she said 
her # to the old doctor, who, with a few 
great friends, were with them. It was just a 
7 minute of perfect happiness; and then 
— her mother was hurrying down, and her 
foot slipped from under her, she fell three 
te or four steps, and when they took her up 
as the doctor found that she had broken her 
hare hip joint. 
vogll The bride took off her pretty bonnet and 
: gown, and helped bring down a bed for 
<= thesufferer. The friends went away and 
a the carriage was dismissed. Another 
ning doctorcame and presently the joint was 
eo set and the leg strapped toa board and the 
h house darkened. And Tony’s vacation 
: oe .was, for the next four months, ceaseless 
: watch-care of a fretful, suffering woman. 
“ By the time she was about again things 
aie were running in the old ruts, and Tony 
jae had found out what her friends knew be- 
with fore—that henceforth she had, practically, 
ids tosupport husband and child. 
ye. She did not complain, and she was not 
Fr aunhappy as people thought she should 
‘ ve. As long as she was well she did not 
mis mind work, she said, and the child was 
.: . soon very dear to her. The Rev. Edward 
a was notconsciously lazy; he would have 
a been glad to work had something easy and 
+ his Tespectable offered. A minister could not 
told do manual labor, of course, tho his wife 
ied might. He was not successful as a book- 
For agent, and he had touches of rheuma- 
‘ee tism the next winter, consequent, he was 
had ture, on his exposure in going his rounds; 
his ‘othat was theend of that. But he man- 
Re aged by various shifts, to get things for 
ee: himself, and tho he often bought books 
sed. when he needed boots, she did not rebuke 
5 if! him. She had a certain pride in his fine 
ols tastes. She never had any time to read 
except some times an hour Sunday after- 
wis Roons. He was good-natured and handy 
pr about the house, and that, now that her 
mrs Mother was permanently lame, was a 
ia great help, she said. Only it worried her 
the Sometimes to think how they would get 
en, Ae she should fall sick. 
old 2 But I’ve been kept up wonderfully,” 
ely — ee add. ‘I'm little and 
ped Sep ut I’m tough—I’m very 
rs. f : appeared indeed that she was, for 
nant wd endured eight years of it, and as a 
ee te woman of course she needed no 
me . ons. Nell grew up into a slender 


girl, devoted to her stepmother, and mak- 
up in her helpfulness for the increas- 
B feebleness of Mrs. Field. Then, one 

April day, Tony iaid down her nee- 
and looking over to her husband, who 
nhand, toasting his slippered 
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feet at the openstove, she said, very quiet- 
ly, pressing an aching side, ‘‘ Ned, I think 
I shall have to give up a while. I’m 
tired out.” 

‘* Why go and rest then, of course, my 
dear,” he answered, absorbed in his read- 
ing; and she went. 

It was simple enough, the old doctor 
said, when summoned; complete nervous 
prostration. She might recover, but for 
a year at least she must do nothing. 

‘* How many years have you been mak- 
ing gowns 2% he asked. 

‘* Nearly twenty, I think.” 

‘** And no vacation in all that time to 
amounttoanything. Well, you’ve earned 
along one now. You'll have to take it 
anyway.” 

‘*T don’t mind one for afew weeks—till 
I get rested,” she said; ‘“‘I do feel tired 
—all through.” 

April slipped into May and she lay there 
still. ‘* I seem to have lost all my ambi- 
tion,” she said to her friends. ‘I’ve al- 
ways been afraid of giving up—afraid I'd 
never start again if Idid. Idon’tseem to 
care now.” 

‘*T have all sorts of queer fancies as I 
lie here,” she said one night to a neighbor 
who watched with her. ‘* You know I’ve 
been dressmaking near twenty years and 
it came tome a whileago to count up how 
many dresses I'd made, and ’twas over 
three thousand. Well, sometimes it 
seems to me I can see them all marching 
by me, all on the skirt-frames I drape on, 
you know—and in all the fashions we've 
had all these years. I remember so well 
the first one I ever made—a black alpaca 
for Mrs. Beesly—one of those polonaises, 
all puckered up on the seams and standing 
out like a balloon. She was a big woman 
and it was awfully unbecoming. I used 
to hate to see her wear it. Well, she heads 
the procession usually and I do so want 
to pull the puckers out! And then some- 
times it’s just the brides. I always kept 
pieces of their dresses, and Mother has 
them in this crazy quilt—just two hun- 
dred and forty-two of them. Some ofthe 
girls have been happy and some haven't; 
and sometimes I think the finest dresses 
were made for the most unhappy. My 
own was plain enough.” 

‘It’s curious,” she went on after a lit- 
tle; ‘‘I used to get so tired of living 
when I began sewing, and yet [knew I 
must, for what would Mcther and Grace 
do without me? And after Grace died I 
couldn’t leave Mother. But now it’s all 
come round. Nell is nearly sixteen and 
real womanly; she'll take care of her 
father and of Mother; she’s so fond of 
her. They’ll manage now without me.” 

‘Don’t talk that way, Tony,”her watch- 
er said, ‘‘ you’re not going to die. You're 
going to get well and go off on a long 
journey. We've got it all planned, and 
the neighbors are going to make sucha 
pretty wrapper for you. There! I wasn’t 
to tell you that. °“Twas to be a surprise.” 

Tony listenel dreamily, only half com- 
prehending: ‘‘ Yes,” she said, softly, ‘I’m 
going along journey. And the neighbors 
will make my dress. It’s about the only 
kind of a one I never made. Id like it 
gray—like my wedding gown, and tell 
them to make it solid, please I know 
it’s foolish, but I always think of poor 
Mrs. Crane, and her saying once that she 
didn’t like to think of herself floating 
round in eternity in a black silk with the 
back breadths gone.” 

‘*[ suppose you think I've had a pretty 
hard life,” she broke out again, ‘‘ and that 


I’ve had very little happiness. Well, I 
want to tell you it isn’t so. The Lord 
isn’t our Father for nothing. He gives 


us all a little, just enough to keep the life 
in some of us, and I guess that’s been my 
share; for it hasn’t been so much that [ 
don’t long for the many mansions and the 
‘rest that remaineth.’ But I was happy 
working for this home, and then when I 
married. Only nobody knew what a dis- 
appointment it was to lose my vacation 
and wedding trip. We'd planned for 
Lake Superior, you know. I went up 
there once with Father when I was a 
young girl, and I’ve always remembered 
it—the great blue sea with all its islands 
in front and the pine woods behind— 
miles and*miles of them—and an air that 








was like balm, All so calm and peace- 


ful—like Heaven, as it seemed to me. I 
did long so to see it again. Perhaps I 
shall—some time.” 

‘*T wonder if Mother’s lilies of the val- 
ley are out yet,” she said, toward morn- 
ing. ‘‘You know I wore them when I 
was married. I want them again, with 
my gray gown. Send Nell for scme in 
the morning; she’ll like tu get them for 
me, I know.” 

In the early dawn Nell laid a great 
cluster, dripping with dew, on her cheek. 
She breathed their sweet and penetrating 
fragrance, opened her eyes to smile her 
thanks on them all, and then—Tony’s 
long vacation had begun. 

CHICAGO ILL. 
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A BRILLIANT AFFAIR. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 








A NOTEWORTHY, brilliant affair— 

The first Masquerade of the season— 
Got up with the greatest of care, 

Was quite a success. For this reason, 
We give to our readers, to-day, 

The names of a few that were present; 
There never has been a display, 

To us, more attractive or pleasant. 


Professor Wind furnished the band; 
Miss Autumn had sent invitations; 
The costumes were dazzlingly grand; 
Attendance beyond expectations. 
The fair Misses Maple wore red; 
The Oaks came in purple and yellow; 
The weather was fine overhead— 
Delightfully hazy and mellow. 


The Vines shone in crimson and gold; 
The Willows, with graces entrancing; 
Young Spruce and Miss Larch, as of old, 
Were noted for exquisite dancing. 
The Pines were resplendent in green, 
They only looked on, quite delighted; 
To make a success, it was seen 
That not the least detail was slighted. 


We might mention names by the score. 
Professor Wind’s music was splendid, 
And couples who ne’er danced before, 
Entranced by his melody, then did. 
Delight reigned till sunset, we hear, 
And then every dance was completed. 
Until further notice, this year, 
These Masquerades will be repeated. 
New YORE CITY. 





UNCLE IKE. 


BY THOMAS P. MONTFORT. 








EVERYBODY in the little village knew 
Uncle Ike, and when he appeared on the 
street they showed him the greatest defer- 
ence. He was poor and deformed, and 
his clothing was shabby; but there was 
that about him which made people re- 
spect him. He lived in a small hovel at 
the end of the street—a poor place with 
its one narrow room, and the little garden 
in the rear, where he cultivated a few 
flowers. He lived alone, and seldom ever 
mingled with grown-up people. His flow- 
ers and the little children were his friends, 
and they were the only society he wished. 
People in passing often saw the old man 
walking about among his flowers, talking 
to them and telling them of his life and 
its sorrows. He was kind and patient, 
and the children of the village all loved 
him. and there was hardly an hour in the 
day that some of them were not with 
him. Sometimss he took them to see his 
flowers, and he told them of the history 
of this one and of that one, and the 
names of each; for he had given names 
toall his flowers. They were his chil- 
dren, he said, and as he went about 
among them he talked to them, sometimes 
stopping to pet a puny, weak little plant, 
and sometimes scolding one that refused 
to follow his training. Sometimes of 
evenings he sat on the bench in the little 
park, and the children would come and 
gather about him and listen while he 
talked of his two littls girls who slept ina 
quiet churchyard a long way off, and of 
his boy, who left him years ago to make 
his fortune in the far West 

‘* They say the Indians killed my boy,” 
he would say; ‘‘ but it is not so. God 
knew how much I loved him, and I know 
he has kept my boy safe forme. Some 
day he will come back, to-morrow, may 
be, or the next day, orthe day after. He'll 
come back for me and take me to the 
beautiful home he went away to earn for 








me,” 





Every day Uncle Ike came up to the 
store to inquire for a letter from his boy. 
For ten years he had done this, and not 
a day in all that time had he missed. 
Every day for ten years he had asked the 
same question: ‘‘Is there a letter from 
my boy?’ and when the kind-hearted, 
obliging postmaster had looked through 
the letters to please him and shook his 
head, saying: ‘‘ It has not come yet, Uncle 
{ke,” the old man would turn away say- 
ing: ‘‘ It will come to-morrow. I must 
wait another day. It will come to-mor- 
row.” 

The old man never lost hope, but after 
each disappointment he looked forward 
to the to-morrow; and tho the people 
knew the letter would never come, they 
thought it best to let him go on expect- 
ing it, for they felt that it would be cruel 
to try to dissuade him from a deception 
that afforded him a melancholy pleasure, 
It was his only hope, and all he had to 
which to look forward. 

One day in the springtime, Uncle Ike 
failed to come to the store, and the post- 
master wondered at his absence. Another 
day passed and he did not come. 

‘* There must be something wrong with 
Uncle Ike,” the postmaster said. ‘‘ He 
has not come to ask for his letter since 
day before yesterday, and it is the first 
time he has ever missed.” 

‘*Probably he has given it up,” some 
one suggested. *‘ Or perhaps he has gone 
away.” 

But the postmaster shook his head say- 
ing: *‘ No, it can’t be that; he would 
never give up hope after these ten years, 
and he has not gone away, for he has no 
place to go, and he has no friends except 
his flowers and thechildren, and he would 
never go away and leave them.” 

‘* He may be sick.” 

‘** Yes; be may be sick,” 

And while they were talking a little 
girl came in and said: ** Uncle Ike is very 
sick, and we can’t understand what he 
says. Will you come and see him?” 

The postmaster closed the store and 
went with the other men to the little 
hovel where Uncle Ike lived. They beard 
the old man’s voice as they drew near, 
and stealing softly to the doorthey looked 
in. There was a straw pallet in one cor- 
ner. The old man lay with his head pil- 
lowed on the lap of a little child, while on 
either side sat another holding the tired, 
wrinkled hands. The children had brought 
some flowers, and as Uncle Ike gazed at 
them he said: 

‘*-They are my children, and I love 
them ever so much; but I cannot love 
them as I did my little girls who went to 
sleep never to wake, nor as I do my 
boy who is coming for me soon, They 
have been good and obedient, tho some- 
times some of them refused to follow my 
training, and when I am gene away with 
my boy I will think of them, and maybe 
I will come back after a while to see 
them and talk to them as I have so often 
done. Come to me,” he said, holding 
out his hand to the flowers; ‘‘ come and 
rest here on my bosom so that I can talk 
to you before I go away, for my boy is 
coming in a little while to take me away 
with him to his beautiful home. He said 
when he went away that as soon as he 
got a home for me he would come, and 
now it is all ready, for I see it, and it is 
very beautiful. It is a beautiful land, all 
alight with golden sunshine, and there 
are flowers there all in bloom, and they 
are prettier than any I ever saw here, and 
they are so fragrant and sweet. They 
are fairer than you,” he said, laying his 
hand on the roses and lilies the chil- 


dren had brought; ‘but I shall 
not love them better, and I shall 
not forget you; and sometimes I 


will come back to see you, and I will 
talk to you in the old way and tell you 
about my new home, and about the fiow- 
ers, and about my boy. You will miss 
me when the morning comes and I am 
not here to talk to you, but you mustn’t 
mind it too much, for I'll come back. 
You must be good and mind what I have 
told you many times, and our little 
friends will come and see you every day 
and love you when I am gone. Lie still 
now and go to sleep, for I am tired and 





can’t talk any more to-day, for my boy is 
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coming and I must rest a bit before I be- 
gin my long journey.” His lipsceased to 
move and his eyes closed while the feeble 
hands were folded over the flowers on-his 
breast. 

“Uncle Ike is tired,” one of the chil- 
dren said in a low whisper. ‘*We must 
be still and let him sleep some before his 
boy comes.” 

The men at the door stepped softly back 
from the hovel, and when they were far 
enough away to talk without disturbing 
him, the postmaster said: 

‘* He is dying, and we had better have 
the doctor.” 

‘Yes, we had better have the doctor,” 
they all agreed. 

After a while the doctor came, but Un- 
cle Ike slept on, and when they came in 
the little girl motioned them to be still. 

‘* He is very tired, and you must not 
disturb him,” she said. ‘‘ His boy is com- 
ing for him and it is a long journey he is 
going to his new home, and he must rest 
before he begins it.” 

‘‘ We will not wake him,” the doctor 
said. ‘‘ He is already making the. journey 
to his new home. He is asleep now never 
to wake any more.” 

Silently and with uncovered heads the 
men came and looked on the peaceful 
features of the old man. There was a 
bright smile on the pinched face, and a 
pleased, satisfied expression about the 
eyes that spoke more eloquently than any 
language, of the bright awakening of the 
hereafter. 

They buried the old man in the little 
garden among the flowers; for since he 
loved so well to dwell among them in 
life, they thought it a fitting place for 
him to sleep, and the children brought 
flowers to put on the casket and to strew 
on his grave. ‘‘ They were his children,” 
they said, “‘ and it is proper for them to 
weep for him now.” 

** Poor Uncle Ike,” some one said; ‘‘ he 
waited a long time for his son to come 
back, and he never came, after all.” 

‘*Yes, he came,” the postmaster said, 
‘tho we did not see him; and he took 
the patient, faithful old man away to the 
new home he so long waited for, and his 
boy and the flowers and little children 
are his friends and companions, for where 
he is none others ever come.” 

Who shall say it was not so, and that 
the old man’s patient waiting was not 
fully rewarded? And who knows that 
he did not come back to visit his children, 
the flowers, and that he was not present 
when his little friends came in the spring 
to plant flowers on his grave? 
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MY LESSON. 





BY MARY C, BARTLETT, 


I wAS thirteen years old when it came. 
My father had died a year or two before, 
and we were very poor. Mother went 
out sewing every day, leaving the baby 
in my care. May and Johnny went to 
school. That, of course, I could not do, 
and that, as I knew very well, was one 
of Mother’s greatest trials; but she bore 
it bravely, as she bore all of her trials 
in this time of poverty and hardship. 

‘*Never mind, Frances,” she said to 
me one evening; ‘‘ we'll do the best we 
can, and we'll try and remember that the 
most valuable knowledge sometimes 
comes from observation.” 

**But there’s nothing for me to ob- 
serve,” I answered, petulantly; ‘* noth- 
ing but the dishes and the baby.” 

I wasa little cross, for some of my old 
schoolmates had called that afternoon, 
and the contrast between us had struck 
me forcibly. How free and easy I had 
always been with them at school. How 
awkward and self-conscious I felt now. 
They were prettily dressed, while I wore 
an unbecoming, made-over frock. They 
had lively little incidents to relate. I 
seemed to know nothing but the dishes 
and the baby. They told me how strict 
Miss Palmer was, and how sweet little 
Miss Warren looked in a.new blue cash- 
mere. How they patronized the ‘‘Home- 
made Candy Kitchen” at recess,and how 


ses” was. They had missed me ever so 
much at school. Wasn’t I ever coming 
back ? 


How kind they were, and how foolish 
and unreasonable was I! They must have 
seen how poor we were. Atany rate, 
they laughed and talked so fast, that I 
had no chance to speak of it. It was 
only when the baby woke from her nap, 
and I ran to take her up that I could get 
in a word about it. 

**T can’t go to school until she can take 
care of herself,” said I; ‘‘I am nurse and 
housekeeper, both. Mother”— 

But Jennie King interrupted. ‘ You 
darling little thing!” she cried, holding 
out her arms to the baby. ‘‘ Come to me, 
won’t you ?” 

But baby was half afraid, and hid her 
face on my shoulder. They all crowded 
around her, and I saw Ellen Silver put 
her handkerchief to her eyes, for a second. 
Her baby sister had died a few weeks be- 
fore. 

Well, they teased me to come and see 
them. ‘‘Come and bring the baby,” they 
said, and I almost promised. But, after 
they had gone, I thought how little they 
knew how heavy she was. ‘‘ What do 
they know about it, anyway?” I said to 
myself. ‘* It’s all very nice to have a baby 
to play with, when she’s good-natured, 
but I wonder how they’d like to take care 
of her when slie’s teething.” Then, sud- 
denly, I hugged my cross baby, and 
kissed her tear-stained face. I remem- 
bered poor Ellen Silver. 

But, as I have said, I was not pleasant 
with Mother that evening, when she 
spoke of learning by observation. She 
sat thoughtful for a moment, then 
she said, sadly, ‘‘I am sorry, daughter; 
I hope it will not always be so. When 
the pleasant spring weather comes we'lf 
try and have a carriage for baby. Per- 
haps May and Johnny can draw it some- 
times and that will give you a little time 
to yourself. Even now I think you might 
get some freedom by improving the mo- 
ments when May is at home.” 

‘*Oh, I do get out once in a while,” 
said I, ‘‘when I need something; but 
there’s no pleasure in it. I'm always in 
sucha hurry. There’s no way for me to 
have a good time, and it’s of no use to 
try.” 

I had never spoken to Mother in that 
way before. She looked at me very 
gravely for a moment, then she said, half 
to herself and half to me, ‘‘It’s a hard 
lesson for us all, I hope we may not for- 
get who has given it to us to learn.” 

I softened a little at this. The tears 
came to my eyes. Why didn’t I throw 
my arms about her neck then, and ask 
her pardon? Ah! why didn’t I? 

She went away earlier than usual the 
next morning. Just as she was leaving 
the house, she remembered that a new 
customer had asked for her address, and 
hastily snatching from the table a letter 
which she had received the day before, 
she put the envelop in her pccket. May 
and Johnny were standing at the door, 
half-dressed and whimpering. 

‘* Good-by, my darlings,” said she, ‘‘Be 
good, all of you.” 

‘© Yes, yes,” cried the children; but I 
only said ‘‘good-by,” and she hurried 
off. 

It was a cold morning, and there was a 
little skimming of ice on the pavement, 
tho it was only November. Little May 
knocked on the window, and charged 
Mother not to fall. She looked back 
and smiled upon us as we stood there; 
then the children finished dressing and I 
gave them their breakfast. 

‘Next week Thanksgiving will come,” 
said May, joyfully, ‘‘and we'll have 
Mother all day.” 

‘* Anda turkey, perhaps,” said John- 
ny. 

‘* Mother anda turkey, too,” laughed 
May. ‘‘ Won’t that be splendid.” 

** What do you know about splendid 
things,” I exclaimed, pettishly; ‘‘ you’ve 
never seen any. Jcan semember when 
we had turkey whenever we liked.” 

** Really?” asked Johnny, incredulous- 
ly. 

‘I can remember when he had ducks 
once,” put in May. 





perfectly delicious” the ‘‘ pulled molas- 
y 


**7 can remember potted pigeons and 
quails.” 

“* Truly ?” asked Johnny again. 

‘*To be sure. But what’s the use of 
talking of those things? We are just as 
poor as we can be, and I suppose we'll 
have to be thankful for oatmeal and po- 
tatoes.”’ 

‘It’s better than nothing,” said little 
May ; ‘‘ but how I would like a spotted 
pigeon!” 

‘* Potted, not spotted, you goose,” said 
I. ‘*There’s the baby cryim®. Run and 
help her off the bed while I get her milk.” 

May ran, and soon came back, the baby 
toddling after, fretting and rubbing her 
eyes. I took her up. 

‘*Seems to me it takes you forever to 
eat this morning,” I said crossly to the 
children, who were still at the table. ‘I 
want you to pick up the dishes before you 
go to school.” ; 

‘* But, sister,” pleaded May, ‘‘ just look 
at the clock. We must hurry right off. 
Next week will be Thanksgiving, and 
we'll wash all the dishes for you.” 

Ah me! There was the baby fretting 
in my arms; there were the dishes te be 
washed and the beds to be made. And 
then 1 thought of my school friends whom 
I had seen yesterday, and who were at 
this very moment walking gayly along 
to their daily tasks, leaving not a care 
behind them. I could almost see their 
bright faces and hear their lively chit- 
chat. : 

‘*Thanksgiving!” I ejaculated, spite- 
fully. ‘‘ Thanksgiving Day needn’t trou- 
ble itself to come on my account. I’m 
not thankful, and I don’t mean to be. I 
haven’t one thing to be thankful for.” 

‘*Oh, sister!” cried May’s soft little 
voice; but I would not heed her. The evil 
spirit of discontent seemed to have taken 
full possession of me. 

‘*No,” I repeated, ‘‘ I haven’t one thing 
to be thankful for. It’s just work, work, 
work, from morning till night. I’m tired 
of everything. I wish I could go away 
from this house and never come back.” 

May stared at me, too much astonished 
to speak. 

**Run along to school; you'll be late. 
Come here, John, and let me button your 
collar. You’re the most careless boy that 
ever lived.” 

I gave his pocket a twitch, which, boy- 
like, he resented. ‘‘I should think you 
was cross enough,” said he, pulling him- 
self away with a jerk. 

They started off without their custom- 
ary gocd-by kiss. I missed it, but I 
wouldn’t call them back. What did it 
matter? What could anything matter to 
a girl whose life was as dull and stupid 
and full of hard work as mine was? 

But they came back ina moment. At 
the foot of the stairs—our tenement was 
up one flight—they had met a lady who 
inquired of them where we lived, and 
they had come back to show her. 

Callers were unusual with us, atany 
time, but especially at this hour in the 
morning. She was a plain little woman, 
witha good, kind face; but then there was 
something in that face which made May 
and Johnny forget that it was school- 


time. They stopped, and looked at her. 
I looked also. I trembled, I knew not 
why. 


** Are these Mrs. Wallace Reed’s chil- 
dren?” she asked at Jength. 

“Yes.” I answered. 

Her kind eyes took us allin. Shemade 
an effort to speak, but failed; then, as if 
determined to conquer her weakness, she 
addressed herself to me. 

‘* My poor girl, I have very sad news for 
you. There has been an accident. Your 
Mother was thrown down by a runaway 
horse, while crossing the street. She is 
very badly injured.” 

Iput the baby back upon the floor. 
‘*Where is she?” I demanded, almost 
fiercely. 

‘** You cannot go to her. They will 
bring her to you. I came before them, 
to prepare you.” 

Istood as if frozen, staring hopelessly 
into her face. 

‘* Ts her room in order ?” she asked. 

** No,” I answered. 

‘** Let me help you.” 





“‘ Ducks !” I repeated, contemptuously, 





BA. 


The cold, fresh air revived me a lit 
took clean sheets from the dra. 
together we made the bed. j did 
she told me, without comment, ang. 
most unconsciously. One thought oy 
was in my heart. One question roa.” 
tinually to my lips, but I dare not mi 
pass them. . 
“What did my mother gay when 
horse hurt her?” asked Johnny, who hag 
followed us into the room. 

She stooped and kissed him, «ug 
didn’t say anything, darling, ghe va 
too badly hurt.” 

“How do they know it wag 
then !” called May's clear little voice frog, 
the kitchen. ‘ Perhaps it wasn’t Mother, 
after all.” 
I listened eagerly, but the 
crushed my hopes. ‘“ There wag ‘gn pte 
velop in her pocket. Hername was onit! 

Just then Walter Sawyer, who lived in 
the tenement below, burst open the doo 
and rushed in, with an awestruck, tery. 
fied face. 

** Johnny Reed, they say your mother's 
dead.” 

‘I don’t believe it,” cried May, hy 
voice quivering with excitement, “} 
don’t believe it, Walter Sawyer, 
Mother wouldn’t get run over, Gj 
wouldn’t let her either. You neeqny 
say that again.” 3 

But, notwithstanding her assertion, 
burst into a passionate torrent of tears, 
Johnny cried too, and the frightened baby 
clutched my dress. I took her up, Iwy 
like a stone; but I walked with her about 
the room, stopping before the glass and 
drumming absently upon it. As I didso, 
I caught sight of my own face, haggard 
and pale. 

‘Oh, my child!” cried the good lady; 
‘*don’t look like that.” 

Idid not answer her. I stared atth 
face in the glass. ‘That girl hasan 
mother,” Ithought. ‘‘She had one once — 
but she was cross to her. Now her moth 
er has gone. She will never come back 
never. What do girls do without méth | 
ers? How do they live? How can the 
live, when they’ve been tross to them!” 

‘My poor, dear child!” said the gool 
lady again. She took my hand, butl 
drew it away, tho I saw that she wa 
weeping. ; 

I turned from the glass and walked the 
roomagain. I could not sit down. May 
and Johnny were crying and whispering 
together in a corner, casting indignant 
glances, now and then, at the good lady. 
We were all expectant, waiting for a hor 
rible something, we know not what, 

Ah! there it came—the sound of foot 
steps on the stairs. We listened, breath- 
less. Up they came—nearer, nearer. The 
door was opened. I hid my face inthe 
baby’s tangled curls. 

But what was this? The baby, with 4 
glad cry of joy, sprang from me. Who 
were those arms outstretched to take her! 
What was it that Johnny and May wet 
crying: 

‘‘Mamma! Mamma ! Mamma!” 

‘“*T knew you wouldn’t get run ovef, 
Mamma. I knew God wouldn’t let you” 

Ilooked up. I saw her dear face 
ing over me, and then— I saw and 
no more. 

It was not until evening that I could 
listen to her story. How, almost upot 
leaving the house, she had met the lady fot 
whom she had taken her address, and haf 
given it to her. How the sad news of the 
accident had come to her afterward, # 
she sat at her sewing, and with whi 
strange feelings she had learned that shé 
herself was supposed to be the unfortt 
nate lady, and how she, with the help 
others, had made all speed to correct 
mistake. 

“But Icould not spare my childret 
this dreadful anxiety,” she said, regret 
fully, as she finished. 

“Oh, we don’t care, now !” said Joht 
ny, while May echoed her protest. “I 
knew you wouldn’t get run over, Man 
ma.” 

But Mother looked anxiously at me 1 


ramos 


out—the strong, warm, living hand. 
“I hope,” I faltered at length—'*! he 
she didn’t have any children, Mother. 


“Ss 








She followed me into the chamber, 
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could only grasp the hand which she f 
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He lives many miles from here, 
has sons and daughters of his own.” 
" «But it won't be so bad—it can’t be as 
7. + them,” we . : : 

ght enough for any one,” she 
| Seng but God has willed it so. If 
I he still would have willed it 
Pe ny children”—she shuddered, 
* [noticed for the first time how pale 
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ot le it oy, let us thank God that we are all 
” 
"hen the eal had said that I had not one thing 
Who hag pethankful for. I tried to speak uf my 
itude and my selfishness, but some- 
Be how the words wouldn’t come. 
She wy Mother to let me sleep with 
that night. Many times I woke with 
put always to find that loving arm 
ce from ol me, my hand held tight in hers. 
+ Mother, «0b, Mother,” I whispered at length, 
wyou're alive! you're alive!” and I cov- 
san ged her hand with kisses and hot, re- 
stant tears. 
eae «Try and sleep, daughter,” said she, 
the in ‘‘T must leave you early to- 
Ps dow ‘y. You will have a hard day.” 

» ter. «Jdon’t care how hard it is,” I sobbed. 
ai «jt ought to be hard. Oh, Mother! I 

others want toteil you. I’ve been so wicked— 

teful.” 
a ie we would not let me go on. ‘‘ We 
a u yon't talk about it, Frances, We won't 
ms - fhinkabout it any more. We have each 
: ‘wa other yet, thank God.” 

My dear, dear Mother! What could I 
tion dle io but throw my arms about her neck, 
of team, wd press my wet cheek against hers, 
ned baby with a deep, unspoken prayer. 

p. Ten And so—I found my Thanksgiving. 
her about RoxBURY, Mass. 
slags and he 
I did s, PUZZLEDOM. 
haggard Qemmunications for this department should be ad- 
drasd“ Puzzles,”’ THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
00d lady; BROKEN WORDS.—Selected. 

1. Break a bird, and make to fold over 
ed at the aod part of an army. 
rl has no 4, Break to perform to excess, and make 
One once, gove and a division in a drama. 
1er moth- &. Break one of the same name, and 
1 back pake tonominate and propose. 
ut moth. 4 Break a name sometimes given to an 

can they migrant, and make acolor and a musical 
them! a iastrument. ‘ 

' §, Break the end, and make part of a 
the goal fish and a verb. 
nd, but I 6. Break diligent, and make part of the 
she was head and a case of boxes. 

7. Break a familiar piece of furniture, 
ilked the aid make observing and a brittle sub- 
mn. May stance. 
rispering §. Break the pole-star, and make bur- 
ndignant dens and a sailor. 
ood lady. 9 Break a Grecian theater, and make a 
short poem and upon. 
or a hor 10. Break to separate chaff by wind, and 
hat. make to gain and at this time. 
| of foot When written one below the other the 
|, breath- initials of the first row of words will spell 
rer. The the name of a famous American poet. The 
se in the initials of the second row will spell the 

tame of a famous American soldier. 
r, with 8 BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS, 
Whose Words of four letters. 
ake her! 1, Behead to stamp and leave a coffer; 
May were curtail to stamp and leave to disfigure. 

2. Behead to incline and leave the close; 
!” turtail and leave a man’s name. 
in Ovet, 3, Behead passage-money and leave to be; 


let you” curtail and leave distance. 
4. Behead an orderly collection of laws 


~~ and leave a short poem; curtail and leave a 
n fish. 

15. Behead a number of, and leave one, 
t I could indefinitely; curtail and leave mankind. 
ost upon 6. Behead a monk’s hocd and leave a bird; 
» lady for curtail and leave an animal. 
and had 1. Behead a very light material and leave 
ws of the 4 unit; curtail and leave a resinous sub- 
ward, a8 tance, 
th what 8. Behead advanced in time and leave 
that she mineral; curtail and leave in the place of. 
unforta- 9 Behead anxiety and leave existing; 

of “artail and leave a vehicle. 
e help 10. Behead a companion and leave de- 
rrect the Youred; curtail and leave a necessary arti- 
P tle for a house. 
children B. 
|, regre HEADS AND TAILS. 
Four letters, 

id i“ 1. Syncopate first letter of to be dull, and 
est. ' ave to open; last letter, and leave a cloth’ 
or, Mat to a handle. 





%. First letter of stricken with awe, and 
ve married; last letter, and leave venera- 














| & First letter of a dog’s cry, and leave a 








bird who likes the dark; the last letter, and 
leave in what manner. 

4. First letter of a twist of thread or rope, 
and leave a black fluid; the last letter, and 
leave kindred. 

5. First letter of a wound by fire, and 
leave a kind of vase; the last letter, and 
leave the prickly head of a plant. 

6. First letter of a fruit, and leave a part 
of the head; the last letter, and leave a 
small vegetable. 

7. First letter of a burning, and leave 
temper; last letter, and leave the name of 
several kinds of trees. 

8. First letter of clever, and leave the title 
of an Indian; the last letter, and leave to 
chop. 

9. First letter of land occupied by a coun- 
tryman, and leave a part of the body; the 
last letter, and leave distant. 

10. First letter of one who acts, and leave 
contraction of beyond; the last letter, and 


leave a female animal. B. 
DOUBLE PYRAMID. 
nr 
* *&* 
* * * a eS 
oo 2-4 2 = = * 
et €ce et ee 2 fs * 
- 
* © # 
eo 2.8 & @ 
oe 8 6&8 ss * 
* * * * * * 


Upper: 1,a consonant; 2, a speck; 3, one 
troubled with a foul disease; 4, throwing; 
5, a writer of flowing verse; 6, a consonant; 
7, debt; 8, courage to do; 9, journeying; 10, 
the death of one sacrificed for his faith. 

The center word with the head down- 
ward, P. H. 


RHOMBOID CROSS 
an fe . 


AND DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
oler 


RedopoR en 
Bo eb mom 
Dpar 
MP ' ZOHMP OQ 
Seno ZeueD 








Selections. 


THANKSGIVING. 


ag ee shall we thank thee, Creator and 

<ing? 

For what shall our tribute of praises now 
bring? 

For the earth in its beauty, for sea, sky and 


air, 
Which all speak thy glory in characters 


air; 

For the life thou hast granted—a blest gift 
from thee, 

For the health thou preservest wherever we 


For all thy rich blesrings we gratefully 


ring 
Our tribute of praise while we hail theeour 
King. 


a shall we thank thee, O Ruler on 
9 


That thou hast watched o’er us with un- 
sleeping eye; 

Hast guarded our nation from tumults of 
war; 

Hast kept us in health; and tho many afar 

Have been swept by the ravage of dreadful 
disease, 

Thy care has been o’er us, in health and in 


peace; 
For the products of Nature thy care we re- 


call, 
And = for these blessings the Ruler of 
all. 


For what shall we thank thee, our Father 
above? 

For thy heart full of mercy and infinite 
love; 

For Jesus who came thy true will to reveal; 

For the faith and the hope that in him we 
may feel; 

Fer the joyous communion of saints here 

elow; 

For the numberless mercies thy love doth 
bestow; 

For the promised communion with glad 
saints above; 

For this do we praise thee, O Father of 
love! 


Our eathly thanksgivings, our pans to 


ee, 

Shall acknowledge thy mercies so bound- 
less and free; 

And tho faint seem the tribute compared 
to the flow 

Of blessings unnumbered thy love doth be- 
stow, 

In our life, day by day, unto all we would 


prove : 

How sincere is the gratitude felt for thy 
love; 

And by faithful thanks-living would show 





forth the praise A 
Of Him whose rich mercies are crowning 
our days! —ANON, 


ONE DIES EVERY SECOND. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE WORLD'S POP- 
ULATION—OVER A BILLION INHABIT- 
-ANTS, 


HERE are some interesting facts about 
the people who compose the population 
of the world : 
There are 3,064 languages in the world, 
and its inhabitants profess more than 
1,000 religions. 

The number of men is about equal to 
the number of women. The average of 


life is about thirty-three years. One-quar 
ter die previous to the age of seventeen’ 
To every 1,000 persons only one reaches 
100 years of life, says the Golden Argosy. 
To every 100 only six reach the age of 
sixty-five, and not more than one in 500 
lives to eighty years of age. 

There are on the earth 1,000,000,000 in- 
habitants; of these 33,033,033 die every 
year; 91,824 every day; 3,730 every hour, 
= sixty every minute, or one every sec- 
ond, 

The married are longer lived than the 
single, and, above all, those who observe 
a sober and industrious conduct. Tall 
men live longer than short ones. Women 
have more chances of life in their favor 
previous to fifty years of age than men 
have, but fewer afterward. 

The number of marriages is in the 
proportion of 75 to every 1,000 individu- 
als. Marriages are more frequent after 
equinoxes—that is, during the months of 
June and December. 

Those born in spring are generally of a 
more robust constitution than others, 
Births are more frequent by night than 
by day, also deaths. 

The number of men capable of bearing 
arms is calculated at one-fourth of the 











Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFLECTUAL, 


SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


HM Leste 
IMPORTING RETAILERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 
Fulton St., onposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fred’k Loeser & Co.’s Special 
Black Sitk. 

Appreciating the reliance of thousands 
of customers upon our experience and advice 
in the selection of silks, we gave orders 
during the summer to a well-known and 
always reliable silk manufacturing firm to 
make for us a line of Black Cachimere Silk, 
to he known as ‘“Fred’k Loeser & Co.’s 
Special Silk.”” The first delivery of it has 
been made, and it is in every way what it 
was intended to be—a beautiful and at the 
same time excellent wearing fabric, some- 
thing worthy of our reputation. 

We are enabled to sell this special brand 
at lower prices than similar goods have ever 
been offered before. The various grades 
are 75 cts., 85 cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 and 
$2,00 per yard. 


Samples sent on application and erd 
filled by mail. wi sas — 

















population. 








My Poor Back! 





That “poor back” is held responsible for 


principle the kidneys utter their protest 
resulting constipation. ‘1 hese force them 
system of the poisons which are the 
blood. Then the sufferer says the 

eased. “Not yet;” but they will 
the blood purified, and the constipation 
of kidney troubles, and Paine’s Celery ¥, 
With its tonic, purifying, and laxative 
kidneys, making it almost infallible in 

neys. If your hopes of cure have not & 









more than its share of the sufferings of 


mankind. If your dog bites a man who kicks it, do you blame the dog? On the same 


against nervousness, impure blood, and 
to do extraordinary work in ridding the 
result of effete matter retained in the 


si back aches; the kidneys are dis- 
( 


Px be unless the nerves are strengthened, 
. removed. These are the causes 
™ Compound removes them quickly. 

effect, it also strengthens the weak 
curing all diseases of the nerves and kid- 
been realized, try Paine’s Celery Com- 


pound; it gives perfect health to all who complain of “their poor backs.” Price $1.00. 
So_p By Druccists. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 








WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 





CLUETT’S 
Crown Collars 
AND 
CUFFS. 
FOR SALE 
Everywhere. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
1aewe Ly yp Tye 5 to all wearereot Artificial 
‘eeth upon the rec: o tage. Dr. W. E. 
BL Lexington Ave.. dor. oe Street New York. 























®) SARATOGA 
VICHY. 






iIndigestion and Acid- 
ity of the Stomach. 


are often made so by the 
iscomforts of an ill-fit- 


Cross Mien sicomtocte' or an ifn 








shirt. Remedy: wear only Ira ee atent Bosom 
Shirts. 128 and 130 Fulton street, New York. 


| EWANDO’S 
FRENCH DYEING & CLEANSING 


ABLISHMENT, 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston: 
2 WEST MTH STREET, NEw YORK. 


ce-List Sent Free. 
GOODS SEAT BY MAIL OF EXPRESS, 





FINEST WORK IN THE COUNTRY. 
Branch offices and agencies in all large 
cities the East, Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





from 25c. 
5.00. 


to 


Gloves, &c. 
Illustrated Mi 
THE VOLUNTEER 
REPEATING AIR RIFLE. 
It has a magazine holding 40 
No. Bshot. Lever for loading operates like a - 
chester Rifle. 100 shots only cost one cent. 
Shoots accurately up to 25 yards. Expressed in box 
complete for $3.00. Mailed for $3.35, CORN- 























WALL:& SMOCK, 18 Warren St., N.'Y. City. 
FAST Ss CG 
THe CLEA Sr oosie ey Co, 
P. P, CLEANFAST Darning 
: Cotton of 
Robinson our Dee: 
Dye. Retail stores 
Guaranteed 927 +Broad- 
not to way, 2 West 
crock. Mth St., and 
The wearing| 18 West 
125th Street, 
quality un- New York. 
surpassed. a | Soate St., 
cago. 
Send for 49 West St., 
price-list. ‘TRADE-MARK. Boston. 

















Acknowledged headquarters for 
Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
description. Inspection invited. 





Corres“ondence solicited. 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that wii 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 


GREENHOUSES. 








BY E. P. POWELL. 





WE shall have to reconsider our notioas 
about green-rooms or conservatories in con- 
nection with private houses, or at least look 
the matter over very mvch more carefully 
than we have been accustomed to. That 
healthy growing plants are a source of 
health to human beings is so well estab- 
lished that it is beyond dispute. The 
plants give us oxygen and absorb carbon 
gases; they are, therefore, doubly bene- 
ficial. But this is true only of healthy 
plants in a growing state. What is the 
condition of most conservatory plants? So 
far as I have had a chance to observe they 
are generally not healthy nor in a growing 
condition. A diseased plant is not nega- 
tive, simply not absorbing carbon; it is 
actively mischievous, giving off gases of 
the most dangerous sort, and such as pro- 
duce miasmatic poison, hence fevers, and 
doubtless depressed nerves and headaches. 
This does not cover the case, however, fora 
decaying plant is owing to conditions of 
soil and pottage that not only sicken the 
plant but sicken us. If you will turn out 
such a plant the odor from the bottom of 
the pot will often be stifling. Nature 
breeds bugs, especially aphis, to eat up 
such a plant as soon as possible, and worms 
gnaw at the roots; but itis slow work dis- 
posing of it. Little harm comes to us in 
summer from such causes, but in winter, 
when the doors are closed and ventilation 
less thorough, a conservatory fills the house 
with contaminated air. 

You must even look farther. I believe 
that not one pot of dirt in ten is what it 
ought to be tc be kept in the house and 
watered where the fumes can rise and be 
breathed. Soil for potting generally con- 
tains manure in a state of decomposition 
and vegetable muck. Jake a pan ot this 
and pour over it hot water and the fermen- 
tation will rapidly send you sickening 
vapors. 

Dirt for house plants should be rotted 
turf, sand and the purest garden soil. Asa 
rule people must take what dirt they 
can get. Now take a dozen pots of such as 
is generally in use, and place in them as 
many not quite healthy plants, and you 
have a fever-breeder of the first order. Re- 
member, too, that to get positively bene- 
ficial effects from plants they must be in a 
growing condition. In winter very few of 
our house plants are more than resting. As 
a rule they are bedding plants, potted to 
keep through the winter. These are either 
not growing at all or are doing so little in 
that way asto give no appreciable oxygen 
and take up next to none at allof carbon. 
To be of the highest value a plant must be 
growiog in a pot of sweet, pure dirt and 
must be blossoming with fragrant flowers. 
Ozone comes most from the blossoms. Flo- 
riferous plants are of the most sanitary 
value. I should choose the highly scented. 

This note of warning is not of light im- 
portance. I have waited and carefully 
tested plants and soil until 1 have decided 
henceforth that the bulk of my plants will 
be allowed to remain in the lawn beds and 
freeze instead of digging them for storage. 
Bedding plants are so easily obtained anew 
at such insignificant prices that itis cheaper 
to buy anew each spring. Counting the 
time and trouble of digging and the care 
and the cost of pots and then the possible 
infection, it is far simpler and less ex- 
pensive to purchase our stock of a nursery- 
man each spring. It is but just to our 
neighbors also to help them inthe not over 
profitable business of rearing nursery 
plants. 

But one must have a few pots. What 
shall they be? I should rely very largely on 
such shrubs and plants as can be left in the 
cellar till just before they are wanted, and 
returned to the same place immediately 
after blooming. One of the best of these is 
the lilac, another deutsia, another syringa. 
With these I would store away several pots 
of lilies, notably the Hansoni, the Lemon 
Yellow and Candidum. These may be 
brought to a warm room and sunny window 
about three weeks before the blossoms are 
needed. The dirt used should be clean 
garden soil free from decay, leaves, sticks, 
etc.; and this mixed with a third of clean 
river sand, or sand from a clean sand bed 
in the hillside. The foliage of the lilacs 
will be at once sent out, and the flowers 
will shortly open with the exquisite fra- 
grance that they give usin June on the 
jawns, As soon ae our box or pob is out of 


bloom set in a cellar or the basement of the 
barn, to be shifted to the open ground in 
the early spring. 

winter-blooming plants that may be spe- 
cially selected as likely to be all winter in 
a healthy condition. I have no trouble 
tropes, fuchsias, begonias, abutilons and 
similar plants. 


cult for the window gardener to keep a 
stock of verbenas or roses or azaleas or car- 


ing. 


soil is absolutely pure. I have referred or 


of plants as really receive reasonable care, 


sand once a year; and it would be well to 


care; and if possible arrange ventilation for 


only to enliven winter, or they desire to 
store them through the winter. 


carded; the former purpose can be best 


sorts. 





There are also some very fioriferous 


with primroses, hoyas or wax plants, helio- 


But it is exceedingly diffi- 


nations in thrifty, healthy condition. The 
geranium, when but few are held over, is 
easily kept clean and growing and flower- 


The only rule, however, can be to keep 
few plants, those that we find ourselves 
most successful with, and to see that the 


intended to refer only to such collections 


aud are in what seems to be good coudition. 
There are conservatories, as I am quite able 
to testify, that have no mitigating circum- 
stances. 

Pots should be thoroughly scoured with 


bake the soil to be used. Then discard 
plants that thrive least easily under your 


your plants separate from 
rooms. 


your living 
But as a rule people desire plants 


For the 
most part the latter idea had better be dis- 


achieved with a few hardy, easily managed 


CLINTON, N.Y. 
——————— 


LATE FRUIT IN JAMS AND JEL- 
LIES. 


BY DOROTHY. 


RIicH acid jams and jellies, for serving 
with meat, poultry and game, will always 
be luxuries. They add at once to the ele- 
gant appearance of the table and the relish 
of the food; and tho we may forego preserves 
as sweets and depend upon fresh and canned 
fruits for the tea-table, these are indispen- 
sable. Currant jelly is a first favorite of 
which few housekeepers can have enough, 
but with this exception the best cf these 
may still be made; but this seasonable 
work should not be longer delayed. 

BARBERRY JELLY.—Strip the berries from 
the stems and simmer gently with a very 
little water until perfectly tender. Place a 
square of cheesecloth over a colander cy 
strainer, pour the fruit in and let it drain 
wi'hout squeezing, as long as any juice 
runs. Allow a pound of sugar to each pint 
of juice; heat the sugar in the oven, add to 
the juice, bring it quickly to a boil and boil 
fast for fifteen or twenty minutes. Try a 
little by cooling in a saucer, and if it sets 
pour out at once: if not firm enough, boil a 
few minutes longer. 

These directions will serve for almost all 
fruit jellies. The exact time required de- 
pends much upon the condition of the fruit, 
and also upon the amount of syrup in the pan 
as it isobvious that two quarts in a broad 
pan will evaporate much more rapidly than 
four quarts in a deep and narrow pan. The 
varying conditions of domestic work make 
it a difficult matter to reduce cookery to an 
exact science; it is quite probable that that 
vague and sometimes abused faculty of 
“jindgment.”’ will always be needful to the 
full equipment of the home cook. 

BARBERRY JAM.—For barberry jam the 
fruit, when soft, is to be rubbed through a 
colander or sieve t? remove the seeds; this 
is not always done but it is a very decided 
improvement. It is then boiled with an 
equal weight of sugar. as for jelly, care 
being taken to stir constantly to keep it 
from burning. 

The bright, coral-red strings of this pretty 
fruit may be preserved in a jarof strong 
brine and make a very desirable garnish for 
winter use. 

GRAPE JELLY AND JAM.—Grapes make 
one of the finest meat jellies, and alsoa 
rich, delicious jam, which will not come 
amiss on any occasion. Of course the color 
varies greatly with the fruit; the white 
varieties making a very elegant green, 
transparent jelly, while Concord and other 
prolific grapes make a handsome dark wine 
color. Fruit that fails to ripen so as to be 
fit for the table is useful for preserving, 
and a good quantity of jam will often be the 
best possible way of making these belated 
grapes available. 

Slip the grapes from the skins and cook 
pulp and skin separately, adding at first 
a very little water, to keep from burning, 
When the pulp breaks up, so as to'release 





the seeds, drain lightly, a# in directions for 
barberries; drain the eking also, pub the 


led SRR RE EY 


juice on with an equal quartity of sugar, 
and boil until it will set to a firm jelly- 
The remaining pulp may be put through 
the colander, added tothe skins, and will 
make a very fair jam. Of course it will be 
a little finer made of the whole fruit, but if 
one wishes to utilize the whule material 
the same grapes will furnish jam and jelly. 
Use from three-quarters to a pound of su- 
gar to each pound of grapes, according tothe 
acidity of the fruit. 

A bag of mixed spices, scalded in a little 
sharp cider vinegar, and added to the jam, 
will give an additional variation, as spiced 
grapes or spiced barberries. ; 

The more acid plums make a very rich 
and elegant jam, prepared in the same way. 

QUINCE JELLY.—The quince makes a jelly 
at once high flavored and delicate, lovely in 
color, retreshiug in sickness, and especially 
desirable as a dessert jelly. No house- 
keeper who takes pride in her store closet 
can afford to neglect it. The hard, intract- 
able fruit is like some people, ungracious in 
manner but full of human kindness; it 
seems most unpromising in texture, but ev- 
ery bit of it may be used, and no fruit 
makes a better return in the preserving ket- 
tle. ‘'o use economically, cut out the blos- 
som end and any imperfections, rub the 
skin with a coarse towel, pare very thinly 
and remove the mucilaginous core. Then 
boil the skins and cores slowly for an hour 
in water to cover them. Cook the fruit 
also until it is teuder, drain the fruit, and 
squeeze the cores and skins in a flannel bag. 
To the juice thus obtained add an equal 
quantity of sugar and boil fifteen minutes. 

QUINCE MARMALADE may be made from 
the remaining fruit, by putting it through 
the colander and boiling witn>three-quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar to a pound of 
quince. A still richer marmalade is the re- 
sult of using both juice and pulp. 


\A <= 
“Take a Pill?” 
“Whose ?” “Why, Ayer’s, of course» 
AYER’S PILIS are the best. They 
late Digestion, cure Biliousness, oj Tegt. 
Constipation, relieve Sick Headache _ 
ralgia, and Rheumatism. They contain © 
calomel and are sugar-coated. Mild vat 
effective, they are the favorite family, 
icine. As an after-dinner pill, useg 
thousands. o 


3 s 
Ayer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lo 
Jold by all Druggists and Dealers in me 


BEEBE ~— 
Furnaces and Ranges 


ESTABLISHED IN 1840, 


















When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she be~ame Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she haa Shildren, she gave them Castoria, 


® who desire to have good tempered 
ives husbands should urge them to wear 
only Ira Perego’s Patent Bosom 

Shirts. 128 and 130 Fulton Street, New Yerk. 





Crosse & Blackwell’s 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


The New _ Beebe Hot-*ir Furnace. strictly fir 
class, Gas Tight, Selt-cleaning—Powerful Heater, 
Is unsurpassed by any furnace made. Has every im- 
provement. Send for price list. 4 


JANES & KIRTLAND, 
1346 Broadway, New York. 


Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reasons in favor of Ar 
tumn planting of DECIDUOUS TREES 
and SHRUBS and RHODODENDRONS 
and for catalogues and planting plans, 
apply to 
Parsons & Sons Co, 

LIMITED, 
Flushing, New York. 














HEADQUARTERS. 


SEND FOR OUR 


AMPAIGN HAND-BOOK 


FOR 


aN 1888. 
The Unexcelled Fire WorksCo, 


9 and ti! PARK PLACE NEW YORK. 
- a (PTS 


Wonderful Stove 


NEVER FAILS TO PLEASE. 


IT WILL NOT SMOKE. 

IT WILL NOT SMELL. 

IT GIVES HEAT INTENSE: 

IT GIVES LIGHT IMMENSE. - 


In Operation at 


R.E. DEITZ CQy 


70 FULTON 8Ty Ade 










—— 





2 4-inch Burners. 
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Ne. 2.¥Fire-Place Heater. 
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GLENWOOD 


Ranges, Parlor-Stoves 


FURNACES 


ES 













Were giveathe thigvest Award 
Atthe great Mechanics’ Fair held im Boston, 1887. 
For Cooking and Heating they please the most ex 
: for Beauty of Design and Fineness of Finish 
they suit the mo-t critical. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WEIR STOVE CO., TAUNTON, MASS, 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 

Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty &t.. New ¥ ort 


TRAVEL. 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP CF TH 




















GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C., R. 1. & P. and C., K. & N. R’ys.) 
West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COU?:CIL BLUFFS, WA- 


8T. PAUL, 8ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN- 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
drosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


ing all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU- 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
Prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREL) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
BELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ILENE, CALDWELL, and all pojnts in South- 
_ Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
tory and Texas. California Excursions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Routo 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven- 
Ps Kansas City, and Minneepolis and 8t. 
bmw The popular tourist line to the scenic resorts 
= hunting and fishing grounds of the northwest. 
ty Watertown and Sioux Falls branch traverses 
¥ — thntg 4 AND DAIRY BELT” of 

forth ow: outh weste: i 
; <j te — estern Minnesota and East 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
ities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
E apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or uddress 
- ST. JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
___ CHICAGO, sLL. 





The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


bis wonderful railway system, claiming &,(.00 
i ‘ > é y 
Res of railroads, has just opened its Chicago and 
ys City line. In construction it ranks as the 
oa built railroad in the United states.” The heavi- 
is Steel has been used and curves avoided (a straight 
p having been selected). 
ssenger equipment is, without controversy. 
the finest in America. Soli¢ vestibule trains trom 
yereze cartothe rear Pullman. These trains are 
a with electric lamps and heated with steam 
rl € engine, thus giving the traveler the great- 
ae onree of safety, coupled with the greatest com- 
loken nn elegance of auy railway train one:‘rth. The 
Dliea agents throuehout the East are already sup- 
With tickets vi» thisline. No extra charge for 
=Sace on these trains, 


GJ 2x MIGHIGAN 




















For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
Viness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled,. 
WORSE BROS,, Proprietor: , 


HINDERCORNS. 


ly sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. Ensnres 
r Cone ¥ 


Theo ly f 
comforttothe feet. lic. at bruggists. Hiscox & 


“anton, Mass. 











PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles, Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs. It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new lifeand strength 


to the weak and aged, soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 














OWEN P. McDONALD, 
FLORIST, 


63 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORE 


DAM & DeREVERE Pro ns. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 

















Taylor’s Restaurant, 


Broadway. corner 11th Street. New York 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





One Month. ....8 One Year......... 00 
hree Months.... 75 #$Two Vears....... 00 
‘our Months. 100 Three Vears..... 7 00 

§ Von' hs....... Four Years....... f 

Nine Monthbs......2 25 ive Vears... 10 o 


Single Copies 10 cents. 
[xy CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each 


bemary any Foreign Country in the 
Posta: Union $1.04 ver year additiona:. 

SU 6SCRIPTIONS WILL NOT #€ REC KIVED FROM SUB- 

ee AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
« 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 

which payment ts made. 
sample Copies Free upon fopitension, 

2" Make ali remtttances payable to the order of THB 

(ND&PeNDENT 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Mouey Oraer Bank Check. Dreft. Express, Express 
Monrev Orders or Registered Letter 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
to send thap Bank Bills. 

SUBSCR ZRS are reauested to renew two or 
three wees previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
acriptions so that no toss of numoers may occur 

Messrs. $4 MPSON LOW & OO.. No. 18% Fleet Street 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisements, 
THE INDEPENDEN?®, 
New York City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S specta) Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish 
tng to subscribe for one or more pepers or Magazines 
in connection with THE \NDEPENDEYT can save « 
very handsome percentage of money by ord sring from 
our Club-List. 


Universal 


P.-0, Box 2787, 








_ 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines *o the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notice 


MO  cccccccee- seccves TEC.1 1 CIIMO...0- ccccee cvcceced 
4times (one month)... .70c.| 4 times i: te 





13“ (three months#x./13 “ pes 
» © x ie — °* © jc 
= = welve “ eed twelve “ . » B5c 
READING NOTICES........- ONE DOLLAR PER AGATS 
LINE, BACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES... 7 0 DOLLARS PER AGATD 
z 
ReiiGRoUs NOTICES...... ..-.- FirTy CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that. Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Rrandwary, New Vork. 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “‘ THE INDEPENDENT ”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postwald) to any P.O. in the Unite’ 
States on the receipt of one dollar each. 

ONE CENT 
a day is a very small eum, but it will more 
than pay for a year's aubsoription to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 








THE INDEPENDENT, 


FOR 18809. 





‘‘The most influential religious organ in the States.”—Spectator, London, Eng. 

‘‘The most interesting religious paper published in the English language.”—The 
Pall Mall Gazette, London, Eng. 

“‘ A great religious journal.”—The Advertiser, Boston, Mass. 

‘‘Clearly stands in the forefront as a weekly religious magazine.”—The Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia, Pa. ~ 

‘* The strongest, largest, best, most widely circulated undenominational evangeli- 
cal religious weekly in this or any other country.”—The Baltimore Methodist, Balti 
more, Md. 

‘* Logical and consistent, with respect for decent men and honest opinions, it bas- 
the good will of all Catholics.”—The Catholic Review. 

‘It has the properties, tho not the form of a magazine, and there are but few 
magazines whose average table of contents affordsa richer intellectual feast.”— 
The American Hebrew, New York City. 

‘The best religious paper in the world.”—CHARLES L, THompPsoN, D.D., late 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 

Our “leading religious paper.”—FRancis L, Patton, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Princeton College. 





Among those who have engaged to contribute to THE INDEPENDENT during 
the next twelve months are: 

‘“‘CARMEN SYLVA,” QUEEN OF RUMANIA. 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. ~ 

Pror. J. P. MAHAFFY, of Dublin University, Ireland. 

Pror. F. T. PALGRAVE, of Oxford University, England. 

Bishop HENRY C. POTTEk, D.D., LL.D., of New York City. 

RICHARD 8S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BisHop F. D. HUNTINGTON, DD., LL.D., of Syracuse, N. Y. 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, of New York. 

Pror. GOLDWIN SMITH, of Toronto, Canada. 

ANDREW LANG, of London, England. 

EDMUND GOSSE, Clark Lecturer in Cambridge University. England. 

Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

EDWIN P. GOODWIN, D.D., of Chicago. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Maas. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, of Staten Island, N. Y. 

W. E. NORRIS, of Torquay, England. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

MARGARET DELAND, of Boston, Mass. 

FRANCIS L. PATTON, D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton College. 

MAURICE THOMBSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind. 

JOAQUIN MILLER, of Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, of Ilford, England. 

JAMES PAYN, editor of The Cornhill Magazine, London, England. 

RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, of New York City. 

HENRY C. LEA, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University. 

GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford, Conn, 

JUSTIN McCARTHY, Member of the British Parliament. 

A. J. GORDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD, of East Gloucester, Mass. 

Bishop WILLIAM C. DOANE, D.D.. LL.D., of Albany, N. Y. 

CHARLES K. ADAMS, LL.D., President of Cornell University. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, of Roxbury, Mass. 

HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., of New York City. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University. 

Hon. DORMAN B. EATON, of New York City. 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D., of New York City. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York City. 

Tue Countess VON KROCKOW, of Germany. 

GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., President of Robert College, Constantinople, 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamstown, Mass. 

JULIA SCHAYER, of Brussels, Belgium. 

AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, of Paris, France. 

WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., of New York City. 

HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, of Newburyport, Mass. 

W. S. RAINSFORD, D.D., of New York City. 

E. L. GODKIN, editor of the New York Evening Post. 

Pror. H. H. BOYESEN, of Columbia College. 

F. W. ROBINSON, of London, England, etc., etc., etc. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


$3.00 a year; $5.00 for 2 years; $1.50 for six months; “Trial Trip,” 
of one month for 30 cents. Sample copies free. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 851 Broadway, New Yor City: 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity.strength 
= wholesomeness. More econemical than the ordi- 

kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
mul titude of low test, short we - 3t alum or phosphate 


waders. Sold ont non y° AL BAKING POWDER 


OMPANY, 106 Wall St. 





JAPANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
witheut Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Choutteale that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no equal, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes, 
The prieeis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 

—_ Pens AND ORT A HANDSOME a 

SET OF CAR 
FISK MANUFACTURING co. 


qoatnatene, Mass, 


LeBOSQUET 


BROS. ue KTING. 





Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive FamphLlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St,, Boston, 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

Pianos and several meritorious 
aad usefal Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


FI 


“ Open Fire-Places 


BEFORE COLD WEATHER. 


Mehl. JACKSON-&(O) 


Union Square, N. Y. 


Many New Models for this Season. 


ONLY CONCERN HAVING THEIR OWN FOUNDRY. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH BHLUE have been fully 
ted and indorsed by Consents, of reyes 3 
Your grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask hi 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second Street, « Philadelphia. 
































The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock, 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beaf Tea, Saucesand Made Dishes 





EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile ot 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 





HEALTH, 








E STEEL L 28 2 


For Sale by all Static ers. 


mA 7S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Werchouues 26 John Street, New York. 





FLORENCE SILK MITTENS. 2ictistecorson 3 











F Church, 
. Lodge, 
= Parlor 
5 8. C. 
s Smali 
i | & CO., 
rs) * Boston, 
Mass, 








MITCHMLL, TANCE CD, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: 836 and 838 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts,, 
NEW Y ORK cITY. 


A sae Bes FOR CATARRH. 


Barn rT iin a. =, 
Kwik cwrare ad 























**HOME Ex RCISER’?! for Brain Workers 
and Sedentar i it 5! Gentlemen, MF fg and Youths; 
the Athlete or invalids A complete gymnasium. T: akes 

p> Seen eas square floor-room; something new, scien- 
tific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 
hools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City 
Prof. D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, author -- 
“ How to get Strong,” says of it: t never saw 
any other that I liked balf as well.’ 


A $65.00 
Sewing Machine ! 


r $18.00. 
Pit Black Weawt Furniture Cov- 
me er, Drop Leaf, 5 Drawersand Full 
Set of ttachments. Warranted. 
4 lb Teaor Family Scale, 00. 
other Articles 








to 
». | usual prices, § remy for alauoeue 





CANTRELL'S| 4 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





—- label, 


y Storekeepers, Grocers and at 
LIEBION 8S EXTR AUT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London 





Jou Betqmotes. 


Gerceul serves, DOM 's $2) @ AGEN! Bostoy 


The pattern shown here is lined in back and wrist 
with silk. They are perfect fitt 
able than any glove, 
Sold by all enterprising dealers, who can be su 


nr NONOTUCK SILK CO., 23 & 25 Greene St., New York. 





rotection 
for ladies who wish to 
obtain mittens well- - 
made from GENUINE 


FLORENCE 
KNITTING SILK. 
design, 


the brand “Florence” 








and in cold climates are far 
are moredurableand quite as elegant and 





HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,310 BROADWAY. N. Y. 











Guepuienee to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers ot 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
b 27 Sudbury &t., 
©? Send for Catalogue. BOSTOM 


HENRY F. MILLER, 
PIANOS. 


Recommended by the World’s Pre-eminent 
Vocalists and used at their concerts by 
Marie Rose-Mapleson, Adelaide Phillipps, Etelka 
Pereter. Annie Louise Cary, Minnie Hauk, Emma 


Established 1780 





T 
“The Virst Choice of the Great Pianists.’’ 
Chevalier De Kontski, “ rd decided preference,” 
Edmund soars “Never played on a finer.” Wm. 
H. Sherw “The Best.” Calixa Lavallee, “ Per- 
fect.” ny ‘Maas, WD ‘equalled. i 
interesting Conesegee | Sout Free. 
on THE IN 


HENRY F, “MILLER & SONS, PIANO CO., 


BOSTON; PHI LADELPH IA. 


The Only Correct Shirt 


which fits close to the body, does not push up in the 
neck, and is made so as to prevent the linen from 
breaking or wrinkling in any part, is IRA PEREGO’S 
PATENT BOSOM SHIRT. The patent is in the lower 
bosom, andallows the wearer to move with ease in 
any position without soiling the bosom or causing an 
discomfort. They are made of the best New Yor 
Mills muslin with superior quality linen bosoms, open 
back or front, back and front plain, ne qeectseret 
with |, .2 oF 3 eyelets. Ready made at $1.00, $1.50 and 
$2.00. When ordering. send size of collar worn, Vr 
length of sleeve from back of neck to wrist. Sent 
any address on reseaps of price. Perego’s Patent 
Bosom Shirts are in all respects ‘Se best made. Sat- 
isfaction will be guaranteed, money returred. 
IRA PEREGO, 128 onde Fulton St., and 8/ Nassau St., 
New York. Send 5c. for new Illustrated Catalogue 
of everything in Gentlemen’s wear. Bicyle, Tennis, 
and Athletic Outfits. 












“GREATEST 


INVENTION 
OF THE AGE. 

Every Family 
should have it. 
POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS. 


75 Conte per ean. 22 cts. additional for postage 
if sent by mail. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, @ 
__ &W. Cor. 12th h and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 
EITHER 


Forel or Domestic. 
D FOR ANALYSIS. 
ND to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGEN 
Soil ad os — A, Ly Street,Boston, Mass., for oz uf 
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SOLID SILV 


Exclusively, 





TRADE 





Whiting Mf & Co, 


SILVERSMITHS. 





The above trade-mark, to be found 
on SOLID SILVER, is a guarantee of 
quality as absolute as the Hall Mark of 
England. 

Unique and appropriate WEDDING 
GIFTS, in every variety of treatment 
known to the silversmith’s art, 








Pair of Onfh 


Made of cl 





Indispensable and _ economical. loth, and 
are completely beg hh mee ag Correct styles, Pal 
fect fit. Address, stating si 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 25 Kilby St., Boston, 


Mass. lilustrated Catalogue free 


EDWIN C.BURT & (0, 


Menufacturers and Dealers 





SHOES, 


287 FULTON ST., 
Brooklyn, N, Y, 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has fall 
name stamped onlin 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on n application. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, ang 
19% Lake St., Chicago, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain | 
Hydrant Iron Curbs, ¥ 
wea, Street Washers 


Wonks FOUNDED IN 18%, 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ly 3 
bition at Paris, F 


1867; Vienna, Atstria tite 
and Centennial E 























OVER 7,000 MILES 


Of steel track in Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming, 
penetrates the Agricultural, Mining 
and Commercial Centres of the 


WEST «: NORTHWEST 


The Unrivaled Equipment of the 
Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullman 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Running direct between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Council 


Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for - 


Portland, Denver, San Francisco 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and . 
full information, apply to any Ticket Agent 
address the Gen’i Passenger Agent, Chicago, Il. 


. B,  £. P. WILSON, 
gy el OS ea =... (ex Pa 


VICTOR sats 





182—188 Columbus Avenue, Besten, Mase e 
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